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The Name “Barrett Everlastic” 
Means Roofing Satisfaction— 


The next time you buy roofings, give a thought to 
these two points: 


(1) That all roofings look so much alike when new 
that even an expert cannot definitely determine 
their quality by their appearance. 


(2) That you can’t judge roofing economy by price, 
because the real cost of a roof is its cost per year 
of service. 


But there is a way to select good roofing—a way 
that never fails. Look at the label before you buy. 
If it reads “Barrett Everlastic’ you are perfectly 
safe. For in Barrett Everlastic Roofings you get 
roofings with an enviable reputation for durability 
and economy, earned through years of service on 
steep-roofed buildings all over the country. 


No matter which of your buildings needs a new roof, 
there’s a Barrett Everlastic Roofing that’s exactly 
right for the job. You will find it to be moderate 
in cost, and absolutely dependable in quality. The 
four styles of Barrett Everlastic Roofings are briefly 
described at the right. Illustrated booklets gladly 
sent upon request by our nearest office. 


Be sure you get a Barrett Everlastic brand. 
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Everlastic 


“Rubber” Roofing 


A recognized standard 
“rubber” roofings. 


durability. Made of high grade water- 


among 
Famous for its 


proofing materials, it defies wind and 
weather and insures dry, comfort- 
able buildings under all weather con- 
ditions. Nails and cement included. 





Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 

A high grade‘roll roofing, with a weather-resisting 
mineral surface, in two natural shades, red or green. 
Needs no painting. Handsome enough 
for a home, economical enough for a 
barn or garage. Combines real protec- 
tion against fire with beauty. Nails and 
cement with each roll. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 
(Four- Shingles-in- One) 

Made of high grade, thoroughly water- 
proofed felt with a sturdy mineral sur- 
face in beautiful natural colors, either 
red or green. Laid in strips of 
four shingles in one at far less cost 
in labor and time than 
for wooden shingles. 
Give you a roof of 
artistic beauty worthy 
of the finest buildings, 
and one that resists fire 
and weather. Need no 
painting. 








Everlastic Single Shingles 


Made of the same durable 
mineral-surfaced (red or green) 
material as the Multi-Shingles, 
but cut into individual shingles, 
8 x 1234 inches. Laid like 
wooden shingles but cost less 
per year of service. 
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Our Business Method 
The Farm Journal gives no chromos, puffs 
no swindles, inserts no humbug advertise- 
ments, and does not devote one-half its space 
to telling how good the other half is. It is 
practical, always honest, clean, faithful; full 
of sunshine and gumption. It is furnished 
to subscribers 4 years for $1.00; to new sub- 
scribers on trial, two years for fifty cents, 
and one year for twenty-five cents; to sub- 
scribers in Philadelphia, Canada and foreign 
countries (except Mexico and Cuba) 2 years 
for $1.00. Its motto: No partisan politics, 
but farmers at the first table; no truce to 
monopoly, and fair play to all men. 
Contributions invited from all persons pos- 
sessing gumption and knowledge, who know 
what's what and who can stop after saying it. 
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Fair Play 

We believe that all the advertisements in 
this paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith by works, we will make good to actual 
subscribers any loss sustained by trusting 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of fair 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal."’ This will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 








A Good May Issue Coming 


“O cooperative farm marketing concern 
ever had an easy time of it, and even 
the most successful, the California groups 
and the dairy crowd, get their bumps now 
and then. A good many sincere and in- 
telligent friends of farming believe that the 
new grain, livestock and cotton organiza- 
tions are biting off more than they can chew, 
and will have to moderate their plans before 
they will be permanently successful. It may 
be so! At any rate, Our Folks should know 
the reasons for this view, and we are printing 
next month an interesting article by Prof. 
E. G. Nourse, of Iowa, telling why he thinks 
the U. S. Grain Growers, in particular, will 
not accomplish all they hope to. 

In May, John B. Wallace continues his 
study of the ‘‘movies,’’ and their menace to 
the morals of our children. Every parent 
should read this article. 

Much over-enthusiastic stuff is being 
written and printed about the wireless 
telepnone—the ‘‘radiophone’’; in May we 
will print an excellent account of this device, 
explaining how it works and how to install a 
receiving set, with many illustrations. Full 
details: don’t miss it. 

B. W. Snow will give in. May the latest 
éstimate of acreage of grains and condition 
of crops as the growing season opens. There 
will be the ninth of the great sermons by 
famous preachers; and besides these few 
special tnoings, and all the regular May 
‘lepartments with their wealth of interesting 
new information, dozens of other articles 
like these: 


Corn-Borers in the Corn Belt 

Celery for Profit 

The Sex of Animals 

Making Hens Feel at Home 

Bull-Proof Farm Gates 

How To Pitch’ Horseshoes 

First Aid to Forgetful Husbands 

Song Poems and Parties 
_ You are certainly going to like the May 
ssue, and just wait till you see the cover 
picture by J. M. Clifton. It’s fine! 





Guarantee to Subscribers 


Realizing that persons unacquainted with The 
Farm Journal may hesitate to subscribe and 
pay forseveral yearsin advance, we guarantee: 
(1) That within three months after paying 
for The Farm Journal any subscriber may no- 
tify us to stop the paper, and the full amount 
paid for the subscription will be refunded. 
(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused pro- 
portion of the amount paid will be refunded. 
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The Orange and the Green 


No, we are not talking about Ireland, where 
to speak of the Orange and the Green in 
the same breath usually starts a row. But 
we are talking about the convenient Orange 
and Green coin-carrying subscription order 
form which you will find in this issue. 

Such blanks in many different colors have 
been placed in The Farm Journal for several 
months. If you haven't used one yet, a 
good time is right now—while it’s fresh in 
your mind. 

Of course, many of our friends get this 
new subscriber for us for nothing, but the 
Editor promises this month if any of Our 
Folks send him one complete dollar for one 
new subscriber for 4 years, he will rewarc 
that good friend with something that wil! 
please the ladies of the family all to pieces—a 
dandy four-fold leatherette Needle Case and 
Sewing Companion, containing 142 different 
kinds and sizes of needles of the best English 
make. 

So please use the Orange and Green blank 
this month, sending that one néw subscrip- 
tion—it will make the Editor very happy 
and the womenfolks ditto. Of course the 
subscription must be new, and not a gift. 





Taxes Still a Problem 


We never did find out what Our Folks wanted 
done about Federal Taxes, as called for sev- 
eral months ago on this page. Of course, 
the Single Taxers were on the job, as they 
always are, and sent us quantities of letters 
urging the tax on land, or land values, or 
site values, or whatever name the particular 
writer preferred. The Single Tax ple 
know exactly what they want, which is a 
great advantage, but most of our corre- 
spondents do not seem very sure what they 
do want, except that they all believe taxation 
should be based on “ability to pay.” In 
other words, the rich should be taxed and 
the poor exempted, and not under any cir- 
cumstances the other way ‘round! 


—_———————_— 


Why oe for. things you haven't ready 
money to buy, boys and girls? and grown-ups 
too! You can get almost anything you want 
for a few subscribers to The Farm Journal. 
Our new list of rewards may show the very 
thing; and 1: not, tell us and we'll get it for 
you. Write the Reward Man, anyway; he’s 
just full of helpful suggestions. 





March Cover Title 


We will announce next month the winner of 
the contest for the best title for the March 
cover picture. As these words are written 
titles are pouring in, and although the closing 
date is March 20, of course we must wait for 
letters from the Pacific Coast. Several good 
titles received so far. 
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FIRESTONE 
CORDS 


The plus values in 
Firestone Cords are setti 

a new high standard o 
mileage and service. In 
tddilion to their selection 
by sixty-two leading car 
manufacturers as standard 
equipment they are the 
choice of leading com- 
mercial and motor passen- 
ger transport companies 
who carefully check mile- 


age. 

30 x 3%, $17.50 
32x4, 32.40 
33x44, 42.85 
33=5, 52,15 
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Multiplied Economies 


‘THE TIRE values now 
. obtainable from Firestone 
dealers are outstanding ex- 
amples of today’s low cost of 
dependable mileage. 


minimum and effected every 
possible saving. 


It is a matter of organiza- 
tion pride that Firestone Tires 
- shall deliver their great mile- 


Minute economies—so age at the lowest cost 


- small as to seem negligible to 


the layman’s eye —— become 
great in the aggregate. In 
the Firestone plants, scientific 
organization and equipment 
have reduced waste to the 


per 
mile. The multiplied econo- 
mies of large-scale production 
have made it possible at this 
time to give car owners tires 
of the finest quality at prices 
never equalled in the past. 











extra site 

known to 
trade and public as 
this year's egy + wd 

buying and 
$ ee 
é had (= IOx3 
” . dn 
‘ise ot $3.85. 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 





$9.99 


Oldfield “9990" a 
30x34 non-skid full 
size tire. Built with 4 

ly jong staple fabric. 

" IOx3 si: $8.99. 
Al these prices this 
tire gives a remark- 
pe Pg a te 
q y @ 
able 
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The Stormy Petrel of the Northwest 


A character sketch of Arthur C. Townley, being one of The Farm Journal’s 
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Work is the grand cure of all the maladies and 
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series of sketches of the leaders of organized farm thought 


partisan League s none of the 

external attributes of leadership. In- 
conspicuous and self-effacing, he mingles 
in crowds gathered to hear him and ob- 
tains personal impressions which stand 
him in good stead later on. Language of 
much vim and vigor is the thing most 
noticeable in private conversation. That, 
and an emphasizing blow upon table or 
desk with the clenched fist, which resounds 
as if there were a concealed horseshoe. 

From this no one must infer that 
Arthur C. Townley is not a leader. If 
there are any tricks in the gentle art of 
making people follow, Townley knows and 
practises most of them. For instance, 
consider this: The Nonpartisan League 
would never have been able to make the 
headway that it did make, had it not been 
for the fact that Woodrow Wilson wrote 
a book, ‘“The New Freedom.” 

When Townley first read this book, he 
glimpsed its value at once. Likewise, he 
saw that a certain amount of camouflage 
was necessary. The volume is bound in 
bright red, it testifies to its youthfulness 
in the realm of industrial literature on its 
face. Townley is iconeclastic. He tore 
off both covers of ‘The New Freedom” 
and kicked the book around the office 
floor. Not that he was mad—far from it. 
He was immensely pleased. Still he con- 
tinued to kick the volume, until the fly- 
leaf tore off, then the title page, the dedi- 
catory page and finally the preface. By 
this time the was dog-eared and 
worn; it looked as though it had gone 
through more even than a political cam- 
paign as intense as most of the League’s. 
Townley was ready for work. 


A Good Actor at Work 


The next night, before a large audience of 
farmers and union laborers, he made an 
impassioned speech. He attacked “Big 
Business” from every possible angle. He 
did not ask his auditors to take his own 
word for what he said. He produced a 
volume which bore every appearance of 
having been written long before the World 
War changed conditions. He did not 
name the book or its author.. He avy 
read extracts, apparently aimlessly, thoug 
the book opened to certain pages of its 
own free will, having been well bent to do 
80, page 57 first, then 223, 201, and 116: 

**The masters of the government are 
the combined capitalists and manufac- 
turers of the United States.’ 

“ ‘There is hardly a part of the United 
States where men are not aware that 
secret private purposes and interests have 
been running the government. They 
have been running it through the agencv 
of those interesting persons whom we call 
political bosses.’ 

“We have come to be one of the worst 
ruled, one of the most completely con- 
trolled and dominated, governments in the 
civilized world—no longer a government 
by free opinion, no longer a government 
by conviction and the vote of the majority, 
but a government by the opinion and the 
duress of small groups of dominant men.’ 


Toe founder and head of the Non- 


cs sg his 
sala 


‘And so the people of the United 
States have made up their minds to do a 
healthy thing for both politics and big 
business. Permit me to mix a few meta- 
phors: They are going to open doors; 
they are going to let up blinds; they are 
going to drag sick things into the open air 
and into the light of the sun. They are 
going to organize a great hunt, and smoke 
certain animals out of their burrows. They 








Mr. Townley’s conviction and 
three months’ sentence for dis- 
loyalty during the World War are 
familiar to most Farm Journal 
readers, Of this episode it is per- 
haps enough to say that the 
charges were flimsy, and Town- 
ley’s weeks in‘ jail during the 
winter were more in the nature 
of a rest cure than a punishment 
for crime. 

Other personality sketches of 
leaders of organized farm thought | 
will appear from time to time. | 




















are going to unearth the beast in the 
jungle in which when they hunted they 
were caught by the beast instead of catch- 
ing him. They have determined, there- 
fore, to take an axe and raze the jungle 
and then see where the beast will find 
cover. And I, for my part, bid them 
God-speed. The jungle breeds nothing 
but infeetion and ecltees nothing but the 
enemies of mankind.’ ” 


Putting a Punch Into Wilsor: 


No man ever heard Arthur Townley read 
these words of Woedrow Wilson’s without 
acknowledging him to be an orator. After 
he has read this last quotation, he turns 
the coverless, soiled volume over and over 
in his hands, pretending to search for the 
title and the author’s name. Then, like 
a flash, out it comes. 

“Who said all that? Not Townley. 
Don’t pay any attention to what I say. 
I’m nobody. Who said it? Woodrow 
Wilson said it. Woodrow Wilson—” 

He never finishes the sentence; the 
cheers are too tumultuous. But when 
they subside he invariably reads that last 
passage a ain, exclaiming after every sen- 
tence, “That’s Woodrow Wilson speak- 
ing,”’ and the crowd goes wild. By the 
time he has finished, he has stuck strictly 
to the facts, yet every man and woman in 
the audience is convinced that “The New 
Freedom’? was written almost solely to 
help the Nonpartisan League bring about 
the long-promised and equally-long-with- 
held political: and industrial millenium. 
Trickery for the most part, but more the 
trickery of the actor than of the deceiver. 

Those who know Townley best are most 
firmly convinced of his honesty and sin- 
cerity. Those who know him but little 
attack both. Many men have turned 
traitor to the League in its few years of 
existence. Many charges have been made 
against Townley. Some charges are true 
and unanswerable. First, that he is, or’ 





was, a socialist. Second, that he is a 
bankrupt. The .first condition was a 
makeshift, the second a misfortune. Mr, 
Townley does not attempt to deny either, 


When Townley Went Broke 


There is no disguising the fact that 
Townley “went broke” on a large scale 
in 1912 in Western North Dakota. He 
had homesteaded and gone through most 
of the ups and downs of the average home- 
steader for several \years. Then fickle 
fortune temptedghim. He secured the 
backing of certain implement dealers, 
bankers and merchants of the town where 
he did his trading and proceeded to try a 
flier in flax on a scale which would have 
made him and his backers rich men had 
it succeeded. He obtained control of 
13,000 acres of Jand, putting 8,000 in flax. 
Had the year been good and the yield a 
fair one,~he would have become the Flax 
King of America. As it was, the year was 
a bad one, with drought in the summer and 
early frosts in the fall. Prices were bad, 
too. The venture was a failure. Mr. 
Townley paid off his labor (that is one of 
the points in his favor with union labor 
today) and walked off his ranch, Wat 
broke. In a bankruptey petition filed a 
ear or two later, Townley placed his 
iabilities at approximately $79,000, his 
assets at $479. The bankruptcy proceed- 
ings are still pending, we believe, in the 
federal court at Bismarck. 

The socialistic affiliations were a direct 
outgrowth of that failure. Townley is 
frank about it. After graduating from the 
high school of the little town near where 
he was born (on a farm, by the way) he 
taught school for a time. He was aivaies 
interested in public affairs; always a 
rather good speaker, with a ready wit and 
plenty of contagious enthusiasm. 

“I was flat broke, I had to live,” he says 
today. “I was offered a job talking social- 
ism. I didn’t know then what socialism 
meant, but I read up, and I took the job.” 

The affidavit in existence today, often 
quoted against him, shows that he swore 
in his vote at Beach, N. Dak., on April 11, 
1914, as a socialist. While he was talking 
socialism he admits he was a socialist. He 
denies having affiliated with the party 
prior to his employment, or since. 

“T soon found that socialism does not 
go far enough,”’ he says today. “It is too 
vague and visionary.” ‘ 


Starting on $1.50 Capital 


Mr. Townley, as he is free to admit most 
frankly, started the Nonpartisan League 
on the proverbial “‘shoe-string” capital. 
He likes to say today that it was launched 
with $1.50 eapital. The exact amount is 
doubtful, likewise immaterial. It was 
little, at best. 

The facts seem to be that Townley 
draws a salary from the League of $300 a 
month and gives it good value therefor. 
Townley may be hated or he may be loved; 
he can not be ignored. is either a 
cause or an effect, and the sooher the 
nation learns which, the better it will 
be for all concerned. 
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Victrola instruments are made 


for use 


with Victor records 


Not Victor records alone, 
nor yet the Victrola alone, 
but both together bring 
about the perfect musical 
result. This is fully evident 
when you play Victor 
records on Victrola instru- 
ments. In no other way 
can you get such lifelike 
reproductions, nor repro- 
ductions which meet the 
approval of the artists 
themselves. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. 
New Victor Records dem- 
onstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist 
of each month. 





“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


Important: Look for these trade-marks. Under the lid. On the label. 


Victor Talking Machine Company 








Victrola No. 330, $350 
Victrola No. 330, electric, $415 


REG, U, S, PAT. OFF. 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Practical Not Fancy Farming 
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Keeping the Boy on the Farm 
By J. Edw. Tuff 


HE subject of “Keeping the Boy on 
sic Farm” has been discussed at 

length from many angles and for 
many years, yet we are still talking about 
it. I would like to add my page to the 
books of discussion; it may exhaust my 
readers, but not the subject. 

I talked to a man last~year who had 
raised seven boys, most of whom stayed 
on the farm. The old man had educated 
them, given each one.a start, and had 
himself retired at seventy with an ample 
old-age fund. 

“How did you keep them interested?” I 
asked, “How did you get them to stick?” 

‘Pride of ownership!” he replied, “pride 
of ownership! _They had things all their 
own from childhood—that did it! Be- 
sides, when I gave them anything it was 
theirs for keeps—it was not in play. They 
were ‘little men,’ they were!” 

Pride of ownership, real ownership, is, 
| believe, instinctive with every one. The 
man without it, to my mind, needs either 
2 physician or a guardian. I know a man 
in a town of 15,000 people who has a house 
worth $5,500. Just at present he could get 
eight per cent for his money if he sold the 
house. That makes $440. He pays $160 
in taxes, while upkeep and depreciation 
cost at least another $100. In other words, 
he pays $700 per year to live in a house 
that he could rent for $550. ~ 

“Why don’t you sell?” I asked him. 
“Sell, nothing!’ he replied, 


begins to long for the day when he will 
“live some place else and really own 
something.”’ 

I wrote a little poem once, the kernel of 
which is in the following lines: 


Why did you leave the farm, my lad? 
Why did you bolt and quit your dad? 
Why did you beat it off to town, 

And turn your poor old father down? 


I left my dad, his farm, his plow, 
Because my calf became his cow; 

I left my dad,—’ twas wrong of course,— 
Because my colt became his horse; 


I left my dad to sow and reap, 
Because my lamb became his sheep; 
I threw my hoe and stuck my fork, 
Because my pig became his pork! 


If you don’t want the lad to stay by 
you, farmer fathers, then don’t bother 
your head about him. But if you do want 
him, try to develop, or rather gratify, this 
instinctive pride of ownership. Give the 
boy things that he ‘‘can keep or sell him- 
self, ’nd everything.” Try it, anyway. 


—@ 


The Sheriff levied on Peter Tumbledown 
last month for delinquent taxes (for about the 
tenth time) and took a couple of old wagons 
and a corn-sheller. Peter would not feel so 
badly about it, except that they were the 
favorite roosts of the Tumbledown hens, and 
unless he can teach them to roost on the 
windmill tower, he fears he may have to 
build them some kind of a poultry house. 





High Farming at Elmwood 


By Jacob Biggle 
Florida, March, 1922 


T is possible that readers of The Farm 

[ socrnat will feel some surprise, both 
as to the contents of this letter, and 

as to the spot from which it is sent. I 
have written my monthly letter in a good 
many different places, at one time or an- 
other, but this is the first time, so far as I 
can remémber, that I have dated and 
mailed one elsewhere than from Elmwood 
Farm. The reasons for this I shall explain. 
[Judge Biggle’s explanation is so long 
that we are not going to print it, but it is 
to the effect that in the early winter— 
December, to be exaet—he and Harriet 
decided that the winter promised to be a 
severe one, and they would carry out a 
long-cherished plan and spend the next 
three months in Florida. The Judge then 
goes on to say that he did not want to be 
bothered with duties of any kind while in 
the South, so he cleverly wrote up ahead 
his “High Farming’ letters for three 
months, and left them, at Elmwood with 
instructions to mail them to us once a 
month on the usual dates. This innocent 
piece of deception on the Editor went 
badly astray, however, since not only did 
Harriet notify us privately that they were 
leaving, but whoever was left in charge at 
Elmwood, probably Mrs. Tim Webb, mis- 
understood her orders and mailed. us all 
three letters at one time. Judge Biggle 
then explains that he has been so happy in 
Florida, and both of them so 





“the feeling I have inowning 
the thing is worth more than 
3150 per year.” 

There’s the point,—that 
feeling! It keeps this man ina 
house, and I believe in a large 
tnajority of cases it would 
keep a boy on the farm. 

You must remember, how- 
ever, that I mean real owner- 
ship, not play ownership. 
Sometimes a father on a farm 
says to a boy, “That’s your 
pony, now, so you must take 
good care of him!” This the 
bey does until the father 
wishes to sell the pony and 
does sell him. Then it is dif- 
ferent. The boy took care of 
the pony, but father takes 








free from their old ‘enemy, 
rheumatism, that they have 
decided to stay for another 
month or six weeks.—Editor.] 
This makes it necessary, 
therefore, to write my April 
| \ letter from this land of sun- - 
shine, and at the same time 
to make what apologies I may 
to you, Mr. Editor, for the 
questionable advantage which 
I feel I have taken of your 
« kindness. [Quite unneces- 
sary, as explained above; we 
knew it all along.—Editor.} 
Whether we shall return to 
Elmwood in time to write and 
mail my May letter from 
thence I am not sure; but if 
not, I will either omit it en- 








mighty good care of the 
money he sold for. If the boy 
has pepper in his make-up he 





When you get tired of 


° try a real tool 


# 





fooling around with those sticks, boys, 


tirely, or see if I can induce 
young Tim to write it. 
I suggest the latter plan, 
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since Harriet insists that what the readers 
of The Farm Journal expect and are en- 
titled to (supposing, of course, that my 
letters are read by them) is a letter from 
k-Imwood, not from the elm-less, grass-less 
sands of this remarkable state. The good 
woman is nearly always right on a question 
of this sort, and I am inclined to yield 
my own judgment to hers. 

Whether I can induce Tim to undertake 

the job, even for one month, is quite an- 
other matter. He is an intelligent young 
man, who knows exactly what he is talking 
about, as a rule, but I have heard hit 
declare that it is far easier for him to 
teach a calf to drink than to bring up a 
pen in the way it should go. However, he 
owns a typewriter and knows how to use 
it, and with the combined efforts of his 
wife (if we can get her on our side) and 
Harriet and myself, I think perhaps we 
can get him to undertake the job, if 
necessary. 
[Jacob finishes up his letter with some 
observations’ on Florida, which while in- 
teresting, are too long to insert here. Per- 
haps we shall find enough space to print 
them later. As to Tim and next month’s 
“High Farming” letter, the Editor is, as 
they say, from Missouri.—Editor.] 
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Why We Miss Uncle John 


By Farmer Vincent 


i 











When Uncle John Newing moved out of 
our neighborhood, everybody was sorry. 
He was a handy man to have around. He 
could splice a hay rope, or mend anything 
made of wood or iron, or build a fence 
out of almost nothing. The neighbors 
always knew where to go when they 
needed a job of this kind done. 

But the thing folks missed, when the 


old man went away, was not so much his ° 


skill in fixing things up, as it was his right 
royal way of responding to the calls which 
came. No matter how busy he was about 
his own affairs, he never failed to drop 
what he was doing and go over to see what 
was wrong at the neighbor’s. In short, 
we missed Uncle John’s good heart and 
thoughtfulness for others. 

And do you think anything better can 
be said of a man than that when he is 
gone there is a big hole in the life of the 
neighborhood? 

It is great to grow the finest crops of 
anybody in ten counties; there is some- 


thing worth while in being rightly called. 


the thriftiest farmer in the neighborhood; 
but the world can get along with a few 
bushels less of potatoes, if it has the good 
heart left. 

Some folks move away and nobody 
cares much, just because these folks never 
did anything to show they had a heart in 
them. They could mend ropes and fix 
fences and all that, but you would rather 
have an icicle dropfied down your back 
than to have them-smile at you. 
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“Sapiro—Aaron Sapiro.” 

“Why, to be sure. Aaron Sapiro, the 
father of cooperation. Delighted to see 
you, Mr. Sapiro. You are from California, 
are you not?” 

“IT am—when I’m home.” 

“Just so. Could we interest you in 
moving to Philadelphia, Mr. Sapiro? The 
climate is magnificent. You must have 
jheard of it. No winter, pick flowers all 
the year round, thermometer never goes 
above 106 nor much below zero. Won- 
derful roads, wonderful scenery, wonder- 
ful people. Let us sell you an orange 
grove—or we should say a peach orchard 
—and be rich for life. Or a city lot that—” 

“Stop, Farm Journal, stop: you make 
|me homesick.” 
| Wouldn’t do that for anything, Mr. 
|Sapiro. We only wanted to make you feel 
jathome. How is the cooperation promo- 
jtion business? Satisfactory?” 
| “That is just what I wanted to talk to 





A 
|you about. You see I’m a very active 


jman; I work hard; I’ve been very busy. 
I’ve got all the California raisins and 
|oranges and prunes and lemons and limes 
land dates and figs and pineapples and 
| grapefruit and breadfruit and henfruit all 
organized, and all the walnuts and pecans 
land antivivisectionists and all the other 
nuts, and the cotton and wheat people 
jlined up, and I’m beginning to think—” 

“Ah, we see: Alexander stuff—no more 
worlds to conquer.” 


have to go back to plain lawyering?”’ 

“Oh, we should think not, Aaron—beg 
pardon, Mr. Sapiro. There’s the ginseng 
business, for example. Why not the 
General Ginseng Growers, Incorporated?” 

“That’s so. I forgot them.” 

“And how about the slippery ellum 
crop? We have always felt that the slip- 
pery ellum producers got far too small a 
share of the consumer’s dollar. They 
ought to form the International Slippery 
‘Ellum Producers’ Federation, by all 
‘means. And right in the same line is the 
‘horehound crop, that we understand is 
wholly unorganized, and selling far below 
cost of production right now, owing to 
profiteering by middlemen and specula- 
tion in the Board of Trade. And there 
must be many others.” 

“You cheer my spirits wonderfully, 
Farm Journal.” 

“We are very glad, Aaron—we may 
call you Aaron, may we not? And just 
one more suggestion before you go.” 

“Ves?”’ 


“Possibly, a little later—there may be 
some repeat business. Re-orders, you 
know. The most profitable kind. You 
get the idea? They may need to be or- 
ganized all over again.” 

“T see, Farm Journal. Thanks so much. 
Good-by.” 

' “Good-by, and come again. Try the 
wooden nutmeg growers, too. Good-by.”’ 














| “Good morning; the name was—” | 


“Just so. What do you think? Will I) 

























The Farm Journal Says: 


No farm is better than the man who 
runs it. » 

What this country needs is fewer 
politicians and more mules. : 

» & 

There is a time to be proud; but let 

somebody else tell you when that is. 
» & 

It is a mistake to cut down a tree unless 
you know where you are going to get 
another one. wo 

Every man is a good pilot in a smooth 
sea; but when the wind blows, then we 
find out who knows the most. 

» Ww 

Guest: “I should like a suite of rooms 
that is clean and fresh.”’ Clerk: ‘Front! 
Show the lady up to suite sixteen ”’ 

» Ww 

Uncle Levi Zink says that his idea of a 
tougher job than finding a needle in a 
haystack, is finding youth in a lipstick. 

» 6% 


Teach your hens to break eggs and eaf 


them by throwing shells to them whenever 
opportunity offers. This works every 
time. “ & 


Trying at the same time to drink in 
the details of the hats of two neighbors 
who are walking in opposite directions, has 
made many a woman cross-eyed for life. 

=» & 

Every married woman is personally 
acquainted with a man-who will sit right 
alongside of a stove and let the fire go out. 
So a married woman suggests to us. 

» OM 

A woman may not be able to sharpen a 
pencil, understand politics, or throw stones 
at a hen, but she can pack more articles 
into a trunk than a man can in a one-horse 
wagon. we & 

Is home-mixing of fertilizers practical? 
Farmers in Suffolk county are in the 
“T’ll-say-so” class. They mixed 7,503,803 
pounds last winter. This equals 3,752 
tons, or nearly 200 carloads. 





WALT MASON—On Having 
The Old Bus Done Over 


My car has stood in solemn state since 
winter came to pass; but now that winter’s 
pulled its freight, and gentle spring is at 
the gate, it’s time to burn some gas. This 
morning to the barn I stept, and looked the 
tumbril o’er, where it through long long 
months has slept; and then I sat me down 
and wept; my tears splashed on the floor. 
I hoped to swell my meager roll when 
winter days were done; I said, “In spring 
a patient soul won’t have to blow himself 
for coal, and so he saves some mon.. In 
winter-time-he has no chance to salt away 


a bone; he’s always digging from his pants ~ 


the wherewithal to feed his aunts, and 
buy the children pone.” And now that 
spring is here, alas, extinguished are hope’s 
fires; my bank account will cut no. grass; 
I'll have to buy up oil and gas, and costly 
tubes and tires. My bumboat must be 
overhauled by skilled and gifted gents; and 
when they have it fixed and dolled, and 
with their little bills have called, I won’t 
have twenty cents. For bank accounts all 
sane men crave, but they are hard to get; 
we’re always planning how we'll save; and 
when it’s time to buy a grave we have to 
go in debt. 


- 
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Don’t Blame the Fertilizer Dealer 


our crops than to feed the fertilizer 

dealer at the expense of our crops. 
And still, don’t blame the fertilizer dealer. 
He is first of all a business man, with cer- 
tain fertilizer materials to sell; and his 
greatest profits are connected with the 
sale of acid phosphate and nitrogen in the 
organic forms in which it comes as by- 
products of the packing houses. For that 
niatter, who can blame the packers for 
wanting to sell their by-peothootet We 
can’t expect the-fertilizer people to serve 
the farmer any better than the farmer is 
served by his own agricultural college. 
And the agricultural colleges have been 
busy teaching “soil improvement,” telling 
us that “most soils contain an ample sup- 
ply of potash,” that our systems of farming 
are rapidly exhausting nitrogen so that we 
must supply it in commercial fertilizer. 

There is humor in the 1919 Year Book 
issued by the fertilizer people—or at least 
it would be humorous if it were not so 
serious a matter—when they base their 
plea for the use of commercial nitrogen 
with our grain crops on quotations from 
no less than twelve states. And their 
conclusion, (after properly recommending 
the inoculation of legumes, conservation 
of manures, etc., to furnish a part of the 
nitrogen taken away by our systems of 
cropping) ends thus: 

“But neither this practise, nor that of 
turning under legumes as green manure, 
in the light of experiment station data, can 
be looked to for maintaining the soil’s 
. supply of nitrogen.” 


True, Except That It’s Untrue 


There is just one little thing wrong with 
that statement, but it is big enough to 
upset the whole system of fertilizer 
formulas. That is the word “data.” The 
truth is that that word should be not 
“data,” but “teachings.” For while it is 
true that experiment: station teachings 
justify the use of nitrogen in rotations 
with clover, the data of those same 
stations, the results of their own tests, do 
nothing of the sort. The data in which 
we can place most confidence show that 
commercial nitrogen is unnecessary in 
these rotations, just as clearly as they 
show that a high. potash proportion is 
necessary. ¢ 


Soils and Crops All Differ 


{f you are buying ready-mixed stuff you 
are most likely wasting good money feed- 
ing nitrogen to your corn and oats; which 
are perfectly capable of hustling for their 
own needs and making you a better net 
profit on the operation. Furthermore, if 
youare tied to a 2:8:2 formula or any other 
formula that you have read of been ad- 
vised to use, you are most likely using it 
for every crop, without discrimination, and 
while the rotation as a whole may be 
showing a profit, it is not due to the form- 
ula, but in spite of it. Or, to put it bluntly, 
you are being victimized by a formula, 
when you ought to be studying the needs 
of each separate crop by itself, and feedin 
each one with the same care as you f 
your stock. For example, if you used 
2:8:2 on the brown silt loam at Urbana, 
Ill., you would be wasting every dollar 
spent for nitrogen and potash. If you 
used it on.the Illinois gray silt loam you 
would be wasting most of the money spent 
for nitrogen and phosphorus, because of a 
crying need of potash to go with it. And 
the same is true of the silt loam at Snow 
Shoe, Pa. 

2:8:0, 2:8:%, and 2:8:4 are formulas 


Te a whole lot better for us to feed 


made to sell fertilizer. They are not 
designed to produce the largest crops ‘or 


etagpendy ee any lak “roe home that have 
e. They are for the convenience 
and profit of the i 








fertilizer manufacturer, — 








By A. B. Ross 


and have no relation to the highest pro- 
duction or the greatest profit in running 
your farm. And if the Sfate Colleges 
would publish and recommend a proper 
use of fertilizer, based on their own tests, 
these expensive and dangerous formulas 
would disappear, never to return, 


Pounds, Not Percentages 


There is just one more side of home- 
mixing that ought to be emphasized, and 
here once more I will find it necessary to 
run counter to the regular customs of the 
fertilizer trade and the colleges. It con- 
cerns the percentage system in which the 


| This is the second of two articles” 
| by Mr. Ross on home-mixing of 
fertilizer, with some remarks on 
the use of nitrogen fertilizer in 
rotations with clover, and a sug- 
| gestion for a more sensible sys- 
tem of fertilizer formulas. 
Readers who are home-mixing 
their fertilizer this spring. and 
need detailed instructions on 
quantities and methods, are re- 
| ferred to an editorial in The 
| Farm Journal last month and 
Mr. Ross’s. thorough article in 
_ the issue for September, 1921. 




















formulas are given.. In nearly every fer- 
tilizer formula today we have 8% phos- 
phoric acid. Why is it? Convenience, of 
the manufacturer; that’s all. As the basis 
of a ton of mixture he starts with a half- 
ton of 16% acid phosphate, which ac- 
counts for that 8% in the 2:8:0 or what- 
ever it is, around which the whole bad 
system has been built. We are both 
hypnotized and stung by that ever-present 
“8,”” If we didn’t see “8” in the middle of 
a formula we would be inclined to call in 
the police to find out who was trying to 
“do” us. Well, it seems to me it has no 
business in a formula at all. If we are 
feeding crops we are feeding them pounds, 
not per cents, of plant-food. If a bushel of 
wheat and its straw use (as they do) % 
of a pound of phosphoriec-acid, and we are 
figuring on getting 30 bushels to the acre 
we know that we will need 20 pounds o 
phosphoric acid. We know, also, from 
analysis of the plant that we need a 
pound of potash to go with that % of a 
pound of phosphoric acid.’ Instead of 
fiddling around with 8’s, why not come 
right out and say that we need 20 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and 30 pounds of 
potash for an average expected wheat crop 
of 30 bushels? And if we be gp on 60 
bushéls of corn, why_not simply say that 
we need 40 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
60 pounds of potash for the corn crop, and 
put that on the land? -Or, when we know 
that a bushel of oats requires 14 pound of 
phosphoric acid and 24 of a pound of pot- 
ash, why not feed, for an expected 50-bushel 
crop, 1614 pounds of phosphoric acid and 
33 pounds of potash? 

The low average production of corn and 





: *Say, Pop! If we are made out 
“of fast, hove ka & that we dow’t turn t- 





mud when we go in swimming?” 


ee 
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clover in the United States is a clear indi- 
cation that what is needed is not a formula 
containing any nitrogen for the corn er 
the clover (nor for the oats for that mat- 
ter), but one containing well-balanced 
proportions of phosphoric acid and potash, 
reinforced with sufficient lime to stimulate 
the activity of the nitrogen-making bac- 
teria. If the average American farm is to 
“come back,” every dollar invested in 
fertilizer and lime must bring up the per- 
acre profit. We can’t afford to use 
formulas based on “data” that don’t 
exist; we can’t afford to use ready-mixed 
fertilizer with a 55% overcharge on mix- 
ing, bags and freight; we can’t afford to 
risk getting low-grade material in factory 
goods, when we can be reasonably sure of 
high-grade material home-mixed, 


What the Experiment Stations and 
Colleges Should Be Doing 


Finally, I call attention again to what the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois Experi- 
ment Stations, if not others, should long 
ago have shouted from the house-tops— 
that even at home-mixing prices commer- 
cial nitrogen has never paid its way in 
rotations with clover, has always stolen a 
part of the profits earned by phosphoric 
acid and potash when used in the right 
proportions, and more particularly when 
reinforced with lime; that nitrogen never 
frill pay its way in these rotations, until 
the price is reduced heavily; that organic 
nitrogen, because of the loss in its decay, 
should never be sold at as high a price as 
nitrate nitrogen; and that legislation is 
needed to compel the manufaeturer to 
print plainly on his sacks the material 
used therein as a nitrogen carrier, so that 
we may protect ourselves against the un- 
knowing use of horn, hoof, hide and hair 
as sources of nitrogen. 

The great fault lies not with the fer- 
tilizer man. He would not publish his 
formulas nor use undergrade materials 
for a minute if our State Colleges were 
tending to their knitting, telling us what 
each of our cropg requires, warning us 
against buying formula stuff until the 
dealer says olaialy on the sacks what 
material goes into its make-up, and show- 
ing us over and over and over again how 
much greater crops will come and how 
much cash saving will be made on our 
investment if we will only buy the best of 
raw materials and mix them at home. 





Coming! 


WS are frequently asked about fer- 
tilizer tests on orchards and truck 
farms. Several experiment stations have 
done work of this nature. Rhode Island 
in 1904 began a set of experiments to 
show the comparative value of manure, 
and fertilizer for continuous vegetable 
growing, and reports have been given out 
at various times. 

New Hampshire, Maine, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania and a few other states have done 
some experimenting with orchard fer- 
tilizers—work dating back as far as 1902. 
When all these are boiled down there are 
certain principles that are outstanding, 
and Mr. A. B. Ross is working on some 
niaterial of importance along this line. 


‘Here are the best bulletins so far pub- 


lished by the experiment stations: 


Massachusetts Bulletin 194, Fertilizer 
Experiments with Asparagus. 

Maine Bulletin 122, Experiments in 
Orchard Culture. 

New Hampshire Bulletin 190, Fertiliz- 
ers for Apple Orchards. 

Pennsylvania Bulletin 153, Fertili- 
zation of Apple Orchards. 

Ohio Bulletin 339, Orchard Rejuvenation. 

Rhode Island Bulletin 182, Fertilizer 

for Continuous Vegetable Growing. 
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many small and large fruit farms in 

Western Maryland and Southern 
Pennsylvania. This whole region is fa- 
mous for its ‘apples, its peaches and its 
raspberries. It is enough to make any 
man an optimist to see 500 acres of as 
trees marching from one ridge to another; 
to see clean-barked apple orchards stretch- 
ing away so far that the vistas between 
the rows begin to glimmer; to see a twenty- 
acre raspberry patch covering an erst- 
while barren slope; covering it, but not 
wildly and in a thickety tangle as tasp- 
berries are usually permitted to grow, but 
cultivated until they are positively 
ashamed not to bear. 

I talked especially with the men who 
grow raspberries, for I wanted to find out 
from them just how they made their work 
succeed. It is pleasant to experiment and 
to speculate about such matters; but when 
you really want to know how a man gets a 
ton of raspberries on the market, get him 
to tell you. He has done the thing. He 
knows. 

I found very few men growing red 
raspberries. Although this fruit ‘ig un- 
doubteflly superior in flavor to the black- 
cap, it is an uncertain and shy cropper, 
and it is not likely to stand up well under 
shipment. I found also that the sale for 
the black raspberries was so good that the 
growers were contented to give their time 
to them. These men do no shipping to 
distant points; towns like Frederick, 
Hagerstown, Waynesboro and Cumber- 
land can take care of the entire crop. This 
was especially true last year, when the 
strawberry crop ran short, and when sugar 
was cheap enough so that preserving was 
again worth while. But even in seasons 


Rey TLY I was going over a good 
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Do not spray trees in full bloom, or you will kill bees. 


Wait till the blossoms are falling 
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Raising Raspberries in Hills 


By A. Rutledge 


when all fruit is plentiful, the sale of rasp- 
berries is good. This fact is due to the 
crop’s being a special one, requiring a cul- 
ture all its own. I shall try to give, in the 





Monument to McIntosh apple, Cana- 
da’s contribution. See article, page 36 
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words of several growers, the chief charac- 
teristics of blackeap culture as it is carried 
on in the region described. 

“We find that the best soil,’”’ one man 
told me, “is a deep shale, into which the 
canes can plunge their roots without much 
fighting. I have tried a variety of soils, and 
I find this shale, which is largely washed- 
down, drifty soil, to be splendid. I be- 
lieve, too, that we get best results at an 
elevation. Perhaps it is the ‘breath of 
the mountain’ that does it; but our fruits 
in general do better as we go up, despite 
the fact that we sometimes suffer from 
drought. But we can take care of that.” 

“How do you get ready to set a good 
patch—say ten acres?” I inquired. 

“See that old pasture above us there?’ 
he asked, pointing to a slope whereon was 
a thin, sheep-cropped sod, patched here 
and there by blackberry: canes. “I will 
set that this autumn. I begin by mowing 
off and burning all the waste. Then | 
manure the ground heavily with a 
spreader. This is in September, just after 
I have finished seeding my wheat. Or I 
may not get to it until early October, 
just depending on the season. I plow 
immediately, and plow as deep as I can. 
Then I harrow, and while doing this I get 
rid of the more troublesome of the stones. 
Then I lay off the patch in shallow fur- 
rows, four feet apart.” 

“Four feet?” I inquired. ‘Wouldn’t 
three feet do?” 

“A good many men space only three 
feet, but I like plenty of room; re I have 
an idea that the plants do better when 
they have a maximum of light and air. | 
do nothing more to the land then. |] 
know that any weeds that start will be 


Continued on page 38 


Asparagus from Roots and Seed 


By C. EF. Brehm and F.. M. Christiansen 


De meortelgled is commonly grown by 
planting roots. These may be either 
one or two years old, but one-year roots 
are preferable. Asparagus beds are some- 
times started from seed, but since a much 
longer period must elapse before the 
asparagus can be cut, it is best to raise it 
from roots. 

The soil in which asparagus is raised 
should be very rich. Liberal appli- 
eations of manure should be made. 
If possible, the land selected should 
be plowed and manured in the fall 
preparatory to spring planting. In 
ease this can not be done and the 
soil needs enriching, applications 
¢ — can be = e imme- 

lately before spring plowing, or 
immediately before Sasting: iter 
the land is plowed it should be 
thoroughly disked and harrowed 
to make it fine to as great a depth 


as — 

1¢ area to be planted is marked 
out in furrows four or five feet 
apart and from eight to ten inches 
deep. The roots’ are planted two 
feet apart in the bottom of the 
furrows at such a depth as to place 
the crown five or six inches below _ 


the level of the edge of the furrow, or 
ground. At the time of planting, the fur- 
rows are not completely filled, but only 
enough dirt is put in to cover the crowns 
of the roots about two inches. If the fur- 
row is completely filled at this time, the 
plant will not grow. As soon as the plant 
starts growth, cultivation should begin. 
At each cultivation or hoeing the soil is 

































Tray of asparagus ready for market 


worked toward the plant. In this way 
the furrows are gradually filled, so that by 
the end of the growing season there will be 
no furrow and the area planted will present 
a level appearance. ; 

When the season’s growth is over, the 
tops are mowed or cut away and removed. 
An application of manure can be made 
broadcast then or early in the fall. In 
either case the manure should be 
disked or dug thoroughly into the 
soil before the plants start to grow. 
This should be done when the soil 
is in workable condition. If the 
roots are planted deeply, there is 
no danger of injuring them with 
the disk, andalso no danger of 
injuring any shoots if the work 
is done. early. ‘During the first 
year no attempt should be made 
to cut asparagus shoots. 

If desired, a light cutting can 
be made the second year, though 
it is important not to cut too 
heavily. Cutting too heavily the 


of the root, and shortens_ the 
period of, sentinese of Shi eee 

te in the fall the tops can be 
: Continued on page 39 
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Stock Tickers and Wheat Prices 


What instantaneous information does for Wall Street and Boards of Trade. 
and how to make it available to farmers 


NDER a buttonwood tree! That is 
where the stock ‘‘ticker’” idea was 
born, just 130 years ago, in 1792. 
The buttonwood tree stood in front of No. 
68 Wall Street. A group of brokers had 
been meeting there, dealing in shares of 
less than 30 banks and insurance com- 
panies. They decided to form the New 
York Stock Exchange, the beginning of 
Wall Street as an institution. From that 
day to the present, the growth of Wall 
Street has been largely. a wth in thé 
facilities for gathering ian datzibuting 
market information. 
“Br-r-r-click—click, click—” goes the 
ticker, spelling out its printed quotations. 
The buttonwood.tree is gone, but its 
symbol is the stock ticker, around which 
thousands of brokers and traders gather 
while -the market is open. Under the 
buttonwood tree a few men exchanged 
market news about a few local stocks.: On 
the ticker tape they read market news 
from the remotest countries. For behind 
the ticker is the greatest market news or- 
ganization in the world, one that shows 
the value of prompt, complete information 
to anybody with a marketing problem. 
There are really several different tickers. 
The New York Stock Exchange controls 
the “official”? machines over which reports 
of stock and bond sales are sent—in 
Chicago, the Board of Trade tickers give 
the same kind of information about farm 
products. .Other “unofficial”? machines in 
New York hotels, clubs and public places, 
giving stock exchange prices with market 
news, are operated é a telegraph com- 
pany. These are the “narrow tape” 
tickers, printing their messages on half- 
inch paper ribbon. In addition, there are 
the “broad tape” machines, writing their 
market news items on a six-inch ribbon. 
They are operated by private business 
concerns, and supplemented by printed 
news bulletins that: fall from the presses 
every few minutes, and are.carried to sub- 
scribers in the financial district by boys. 
A dividend declared in Boston has ap- 
peared on the official ticker tape within 
30 seconds after it was announced, and a 
complete printed list of stolen securities, 
with numbers, distributed within twelve 
minutes after the theft was reported. 


The Ticker as a Machine 


Mechanically, the ticker is an electric 
printing-machine with a couple of thou- 
sand parts, connected with a central 
station, where an operator sits at a key- 
board resembling that of a typewriter. 
Each letter in the alphabet has its separate 
electric circuit. A slip with some scrib- 
bled stock figures or a news item is set 
before the operator. He spells 
the message out on his keys, 
pressing instead of striking 
them, and slower than a 
typist would write. Simul- 
taneously, several thousand 
tickers roused the finan- 
cial district receive and print 
that message. It may: be a 
humdrum item, important to 
hardly one reader in a thou- 
sand. But there are white- 
hot moments in Wall Street 
when a dozen words start or 
stop a panic. 

he first ticker was in- 
vented by E. A. Callahan, a 
Wall Street telegraph opera- 
tor, in 1867. During the 
Civil War, gold rose to a 
remium that was constantly 
uctuating. The latest gold 
quotation was Wall Street’s 


By James H. Collins 


most important news. Several inventors 
contrived indicators that showed the move- 
ment of gold. Callahan hit upon the clever 






One of the “official” tickers that print 
sale and price items on narrow tape 
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A stock-broker’s office—prices on the 
board are changed minute by minute 


‘ 





ae photographs by 
News-sending station of a ticker service 


idea of sending gold quotations from a 
central station to printing telegraph ma- 
chines in the offices of subscribers. To 
this day the unofficial ticker is known as 
the “gold and stock telegraph.” One of 
Edison’s first inventions was an improved 
stock ticker, and other-inventors have 
worked upon the machines since, increas- 
ing their speed, accuracy and dependa- 
bility. Misinformation might cause more 
damage to Wall Street than a bomb, and 
the breakdown of even a single ticker 
during market hours is considered so 
serious a contingency that inspectors 
visit them every 20 or 30 minutes while 
in operation. ~ 


Wall Street Does No Guessing— 
It Aims To Know 


But more interesting than the ticker as 
a machine are the information-gathering. 
organizations behind it. 

Wall Street wants two kinds of news— 
first, to know what has happened, arid 
second, what is likely to happen. 

When a certain lot of securities is sold 
at a certain price, something has happened, 
and Wall Street is told instantly on the 
4,000 official tickers of the New York 
Stock Exchange. More than 700 different 
sto¢ks are dealt in, besides hundreds of 
different bonds. Brokers trading in rail- 
road, industrial and other groups of stocks 
are gathered around posts on the floor of 
the exchange. Official reporters mingle 
with them, jotting down each sale on a 
slip of paper—so many shares of a certain 
security sold at such-and-such a price. A 
few seconds later, this is telegraphed over 
the ticker system. On a quiet day one 
reporter can watch half a dozen stocks, 
but in an active market more than one 
man may be needed to keep track of the 
transactions in a single security. No 
record is made of buyer or seller—simply 
the price and number of shares. 

These sales may show that a given stock 
is rising minute by minute. But at that 
very moment something happening half 
around the world may cause the same 
stock to fall before the week is out. So 
the news ticker service maintained by 
private business concerns is organized to 
report accurately and quickly everything 
likely to affect stocks, bonds, dividends, 
money rates, the world’s staple com- 
modities like wheat, cotton, coffee, copper, 
petroleum, and commerce and industry 
generally. Investigators and _ reporters 
cover the financial district. Correspon- 
dents send news from every important 
center in the country and abroad. Travel- 
ing experts are detailed to make special 
inquiries in special fields—in one of the 
news ticker organizations cot- 
ton is kept track of by three 
well-paid specialists who do 
nothing else, steel by five oth- 
ers, copper by four, railroads 
by six, general financial con- 
ditions by ten, while wheat, 
corn, sugar, coffee and other 
crops have their specialists. 
Even a secondary commodity 
like sulphur will have its alert 
investigator. 

Anything may affect the 
market. Too much rain in the 
wheat belt, or not enough, 
influences not only the price 
of wheat, but railroad earn- 
ings, bank loans, sales of farm 
implements, the purchase of 
goods by merchants from 
manufacturers. The prosper- 
ity of people in Europe who 

Continued on page 52 
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Bolshevism from Australia 


P cgncsloge pms has sent Mr. TrerHowan, head of the wheat 
pool of that country, to see what can be done to set up a 
central committee to coordinate the marketing of Australian, 
American and Canadian wheat in the interest of producers. 

We may be wrong, but it does seem to us that a really frank 
talk between Mr. TRETHOWAN and Mr. Josppn P. Grirrin of 
the Chicago Board of Trade would be worth traveling clear 
around the world to hear. 


Track Clear 


sc is encouraging to have the government put a seal of approval 
on farmers’ cooperative selling organizations. So far, so 
good. But all this does is to make it less likely that hostile 
business interests can hold up and bleed the organizations, as 
they did the Federal Farm 


Arkansas has not tried it. If he had, he would have known that 
I was always there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Where? 

Mr. NORRIS. At church, for instance, on the Sabbath 


Mr. CARAWAY. If I may Bepermitted to say it, I never 
saw the Senator in a church in my life. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not doubt it a particle, because the 
Senator does not go to church. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the Senator was a lawyer. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is mistaken about that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, an attorney. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am making no claim; and even if ] 
did make pretensions to belong to that class, the Senator should 
not rub it in by calling public attention to it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I presume the Senator could disprove it; 

but, at any rate, I understood 





Loan system, by guerilla war- 
fare in the courts. 

Mr. De Mapr’s picture on 
this page describes thesituation 
excellently. The overhanging 
rock is less likely to tumble: 
let the procession proceed. But 
we must not forget that the 


on their own steam—not on 
government permission. 

Successful marketing will 
come from signing up and hold- 
ing large numbers of individ- 
ual members who have the 
will to cooperate, and from no 
other method or system what- 
soever. 


Humor at $10 a 
Minute 


E taxpayers get our affairs 





he had-a license to practise 
law. What I wanted to sug- 
gest was that he must know 
he should not decide a matter 
on hearsay evidence, and he 
not being at church, could not 
know whether I had been. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have, no. doubt but 
that the Senator from Arkansas 
will stand up for the Lord, as 
he says. I hope he will, and if 
he is anxious to do that he 
must vote, it seems to me. 
against section 2. 


Fair Play 


ROM the smoke of political 
*battle let us turn joyfully to 
sunny open spaces, where the air 
is washed clean with rain, and 
where, under bare boughs turn- 





run by the Senate, with 
some help from the House, for 





Now that’s fixed—go ahead 


ing green, the trout lurk hun- 
grily in the pools. It is April, 








$720,000 a year in salaries plus 
mileage and extras. Allowing 200 working days a year (very 
liberal) and six working hours to the day, this figures out just 
$10 to the minute of the Senate’s time. 

it is not so terribly important, to be sure, but here is the 
way Senator Norris and Senator Caraway, of Arkansas, 
blew in about $20 of our money the other day; Senator Norris 
is discussing a bill, one section of which would authorize Secre- 
tary Hoover’s department to study panics and depressions: 

Mr. NORRIS. We had better let those things alone. If 
panics are going to come every so often, as the Senator from 
lowa says they will and always have, we had better let God run 
it as in the past, and not take the power away from Him and 
give it to Hoover. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator would not 
aceuse the Lord of being responsible for what Hoover does? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I misunderstood the Senator, if that was 
not his statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not finding fault with Hoover. I 
would just as soon give this power to Hoover as to anybody else. 

Mr, CARAWAY. With the Senator’s permission, I want to 
rr up for the Lord, if he is trying to saddle Hoover's acts on 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has my permission to stand up 
for the Lord. I will not object to that, and it might be good for 


the Senator if he would stand up for the Lord oftener. 


Mr, CARAWAY. I presume the Senator jg merely promul- 
gating a theory, not something he has tried. 
_ Mr. NORRIS. It is quite evident that the Senator from 





and those of the faith of Izaak 
WALKER are abroad in the land. Moreover, since the dictionary 
declares angling to be a sport—and whom can we trust if not 
Dante, WessterR ?—let us not lack sportmanship. ‘Let us use 
light tackle and give the trout a chance;_for there is no credit duc 
him who fishes for little fish with heavy rods and lines. 


Many in the Same Boat 


3 etter the returning tide of agricultural prosperity has 
washed from our minds the memory of-that hard yeart of 
1921, let us note with whatever satisfaction we may that. if 
farmers suffered, so did the business world. It is a poor kind of 
comfort, to be sure, but perhaps a little better than none. 

Here are a few annual reports, not selected at all, but a few 
that happened to be at hand, showing-operating losses for 1921, 
not including losses in inventories or dividends: 

Armour & Company $31,709,818 loss 


J. I. Case Plow Works 2,667,963 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 16,435,469 ‘‘ 
Morris & Co. . 5,063,506 ** 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 2,954,370 ‘ 
Deere & Co 2,752,801 *“* 
Ajax Rubber Co. 2,446,643 “ 
National Cloak. & Suit Co. 2,439,902 “ 
On the other hand, some big businesses came through with 
profits: 
U. S. Steel Corporation $92,708,829 profit 
F. W. Woolworth Company 13,792, '960 
United Fruit Company 18, '827,979 “ 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation 10,332,804 “ 
n-Brantingham Company 72, 743. as 


May we all make rae for 1922, and farming the 
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The Menace of the Movies 


This is the first of three articles deal- 
ing with the corruption of our children 
by the evil forces that so largely con- 
trol the moving-picture ‘‘business.’’ 


afford to let it deteriorate further. 


We are well aware that in every age youth has seemed 
to its elders impatient of restraint, headstrong, and reck- 
Biology suggests and 


less of social and moral standards. 


“There are no longer any children. 
There are only young adults.” 

All epigrams are subject to modifica- 
tion, but in this bald statement there is 
more than a kernel of truth. What has 
become of the dewy fragrance of inno- 
cent childhood? Where is the virginity of 
soul to which those of us, calloused by the 
buffets of a materialistic world, have ever 
turned to renew our ideals? 

There is no normal human being who 
does not love a child. It is an instinct 
implanted in all humanity by 


Riviere x a cynical friend said, 


We have asked Mr. 
Wallace to write this series because we are profoundly 
convinced that a great moral crisis confronts our people, 
and we feel bound to do what we can to emphasize the 
peril and find a remedy. That the danger threatens our 
children on the farms perhaps a little less than the chil- 
dren of the villages and cities, seems to us immaterial. 
The moral level of rural life is not so high that we can 


By John B: Wallace 


history proves to us that sex problems 
are as old as the race, and are the 


.chief occasion of the ceaseless con- 
flict between the forces of evil and good. 

Accepting these as facts, we still believe that the 
advent of the movie, as at present conducted, constitutes 
the most insidious. reckless, sordid, and dangerous assault 
on the health and morals of the race ever known in modern 
times, and we feel that the most united and desperate 
resistance must be made to its destroying course. 

In this article Mr, Wallace describes the special 


dangers of the moving pictures in respect to our children, 


true today as it was yesterday. But today 
the parent is almost powerless: a new 
influence has come into the life of his chil- 
dren which he feels helpless to combat. 
This new influence has debased the 
pulpit, debased the press, and is rapidly 
debasing the parent himself. If you do 
not believe it, talk to the next ten parents 
you meet. They feel bewildered. They 
wonder if after all their ideas are not 
perhaps a bit old-fashioned. Times 
change; the rapidity with which we live 
leaves but little time for philosophic re- 


and shows in how many different ways their moral stand- 
ards are being attacked. A second article, taking up other 
aspects of the problem, will appear next month. 


loss for means to control it. It is like a 
torrential stream, and its engineers know 
not where it is going to break its banks. 
There has been nothing like it in the 
history of mankind. The Imperial Roman 
sme great spectacles by which a 
ree people were corrupted and held in 
subjugation—furnish the closest analogy. 
and it is far-fetched at best. - 

It has taken the press centuries to reach 
its present stage of advancement and in- 
fluence. This new force within a decade 
overshadows it, dominates it, and may 

some day entirely stifle it. 





an Allwise’ Creator, an in- 
stinct stifled in some, but 
certain to break forth sooner 
or later. Youth and inno- 
cence. The terms were once 
almost synonymous. What 
about it today? 

Iam no Jeremiah. I have 
supreme faith that we will, 
as the English say, “muddle 
through” all this welter of 
ugly materialism, this false 
philosophy. that is being 
foisted upon us, and eventu- 
ally will emerge stronger than 
ever in the faith and ideals 
to which we owe our social, 
fabric and our existence as 
a nation. 

But in order to do this we must look to 
our coming generation. It has ever been 
— that has the courage to take up the 

urdens from the tired shoulders of age. 
Yet more than courage is necessary. 
Youth must have ideals. And the ideals 
of our youth are being rapidly torn from 
them by forces that may or may not be 
organized, but are none the less surely 
accomplishing their object. 

How else shall we account for the race 
of young cynics which we are raising to- 
day? These bored, blasé youths who sneer 
at the clergy as being hypocrites, who 
flout officers of the law as being tyrants, 
and laugh at their parents as being behind 
the times? These boys whose heroes are 
bank robbers, bootleggers and movie 
actors? These girls co pattern their 
dress, morals wat philosophy of life after 
the stars of the screen and stage? 

A mother recently said, “My daughter, 
now in her fourteenth year, knows more 
than I did when she was born.” Knows 
more About what? About things that will 
make her a better wife and mother? Do 
the vamps and sirens of the screen teach 
such things? 


Who Is To Blame ? 


It would be unfair to blame any single 
agency for this lowering of moral tone in 
our youth. There has always been a 
deadly conflict between the forces of 
spirituality and materialism. But in the 
past the former has held the latter in 
check through the influence of the pulpit 
and the press, and each coming generation 
felt the rejraininn hand of parental con- 





trol. No matter how far the parent falls 
from , he wishes his children to be 


brought up in the right path. This is as 





One of the minor evils of the movie business—the huge sums 
wasted on make-believe palaces and cities used in filming a 
single picture, and then torn down 


flection. The parent half suspects that 
his children are right and he is wrong. 

Let us not forget that these are the 
conditions that have presaged the fall of 
nations, for RIGHT will prevail. The 
forces of materialism always destroy them- 
selves. We need only turn to the lessons 
of the World War to realize this. The 
virtues of right living, right thinking, 
decency, morality, law and order can never 
be utterly overthrown. The joy of service 
will always be superior to the joy of 
acquisition. 


A Dangerous New Force 


Among the agencies that are responsible 
for this let-down in morality, this lessening 
of spiritual values, are the dance craze, 
automobiles, and the sensational press. 
The use of liquor and drugs can not in 
justice be blamed, for these we have al- 
ways had with us, and they are results 
rather than causes. Likewise, neither 
dancing nor automobiles should be held 
as a “primary incitation’”—their abuse is 
only incidental to the general breakdown 
in public morality. Even the press is 
largely:a reflection, a mirror of the times. 
A ated force for good or evil has ap- 
peared. 

The motion-picture is without doubt 
the greatest force for the molding of public 
thought that has appeared since the 
printing-press. Its appeal is to the eye 
and therefore universal. The barriers o 
education and language*go down before it. 
Only the blind are beyond its influence. 
Beside it the efforts of the press and pulpit 
seem puny. hermore, it is an a 
lutely new force. That is what makes it 
such a baffling problem. Even the men 
who fully realize its possibilities are at a 


Nor is the motion-picture. a 
mushroom industry. Its de- 
velopment has only begun. 
Its possibilities are beyond 
imagination. And it is a 
dangerous force because it 
can so easily fall into the 
hands of irresponsible or un- 
scrupulous men. 

Whether the men who con- 
trol this industry today fully 
realize the harm they are do- 
ing, the harm they have 
done, is a question; but that 
they ‘have clearly proved 
themselves to be unfit to be 
entrusted with such a power 
can not be doubted by any 
mother or father. who has 
given the matter serious thought. 


Children Can Not Be Kept Out 


Many producers, themselves, have ac- 
race. FE we that most of the pictures 
screened today are not fit to be shown be- 
fore children. No less a person than 
William A. Brady, president of the Na- 
tional Association of the Motion-Picture 
Industry, and by virtue of his office spokes- 
man for the industry, has declared that 
the majority of films produced are unfit to 
be shown: before children, and he recom- 
mended that children be kept out of pic- 
ture houses, except when pictures made 
especially for children are exhibited. 
Mr. Brady probably had the best in- 
tentions, but his idea is not practical. It 
might be successfully followed in down- 
town theaters in the larger cities, but in 
the suburbs and smaller towns the 
patzonsies of the boys and girls provides a 
arge share of the receipts. Furthermore, 
it might be possible to keep out the 
younger children, but the youths from 
fifteen to twenty-one would be almost 
certain to get by the ticket-sellers and 
doorkeepers, and it is for youths of this 
age that motion-pictures of present caliber 
are most dangerous. Much of the filth, 
double entendre and tainted morality of 
the screen goes over the heads of the 
younger children, (Much but not all, 
ause the rising generation a 
sophistication of which parents little 
dream.) But the older boys and girls are 
at the age when the mind is most impres- 
sionable. They soak up the nastiness of 
the screen as a sponge absorbs water. 
Youth is the time of action. With the 
young to think is to do. Often the doing 
Continued on page 76 
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April showers bring forth May flowers. 

April borrows three days of March, and 
they are ill. 

An April flood carries away the frog and 
her brood. 

When April blows her horn, it’s good for 
hoth hay and corn. (*‘Horn’”’ refers to 
thunder-storms.) 

April, April, laugh thy girlish laughter ; 
then a moment after, weep thy girlish tears. 

Old April Proverbs. 
= | SE good seed-corn,” says 8. W. P., 
Arizona. ‘Do not use seed from 
butts and tips of ears.” 

Of all things from which any gain is 
obtained there is nothing better than agri- 
culture, nothing more productive, nothing 
sweeter, nothing more worthy of a man, or 
of one who is free.~ Cicero. 
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Topics in Season 


ten meshes or wires to the inch. If caustic 
or hydrated lime is used, not so much will 
be needed—say a ton and a half or two 
tons to the acre. 


Kudzu freezes out during the winter 
near Minneapolis, Minn. Chickens and 
stock are crazy for the crop, though. You 
cultivate the first season the same as corn, 
and the vines cover the ground. Every 
part that comes in contact with the eart. 
sends out roots. When thick enough, the 
ends grow upward and are cut for hay; but 
there are very few winters that it will live 
here. H. P. McCart, Minnesota. 


Clover and cows are the best fertilizers, 
according to Griffith Richards, Wisconsin 





mixture is a dull white. Red color can be 
secured by adding Venetian red. Other 
dry coloring materials can be used for 
various shades. Oil colors can not be used, 
for they will not mix. A. M:C. 


Those big corn yields have to be swal- 
lowed with a grain of salt, sometimes. 
E. G. Cross explains a yield of 330 bushels 
per acre, reported by The Democrat 

indicator, Venango county, Pa., as fol- 
lows: ‘Many farmers in this ‘section 
measure and sell their corn in peach 
baskets which, filled three times, will just 
nicely fill my standard bushel measure 
twice. If this corn were measured in that 
way, the yield would be 220 measured 
bushels, or 110 bushels of shelled corn, 
which isn’t so very extraordinary after all.” 


Beating the tax gatherer: It is often said 
by farmer folks: ‘‘We can’t 





Disease-free seed-corn 
outyielded ordinary seed-corn 
by 8.2 bushels an acre in tests 
in Coles county, Ill., last year. 
The average yield of good 
seed was 56.7 bushels. One 
place where it pays to have 
the best is in the purchase of 
farm seeds. 


Cleaning paint-brushes: 
Take some vinegar, put it 
into any old tin can that does 
not leak, put in paint-brush- 
es, boil for fifteen or twenty 
minutes, and no matter how 
old or hard they are, the 
brushes will become soft and 
pliable. George T. Lawder. 


Lanterns were used last 
year in Idaho sugar-beet fields 
to trap moths of the beet web- 
worm. One man, after burn- 
ing three lanterns all night 
in his field, found 422 dead 
moths in the pan of one lan- 
tern the following morning. 
The lanterns were made for 
burning crude oil. 


Three ears of white corn 
came from E..L. King, Fonda, 
Iowa, recently. The longest 
ear of the three was twelve 
and three-eighths inches long. 
This was grown on land that 
has not been seeded down in 
forty-two years. “It was badly run down 
when I came here,” says E. L., “but I 
built it up by using barnyard manure 
and doing good plowing.” 

Thistles and quack-grass will soon be a 
thing of the past, if eradication machines 
that are going on the market prove a suc- 
cess. One of the quack-grass eradicators 
shown at the fairs last year was in the 
form of an attachment for a tractor. The 
principal disadvantage was, that after the 
attachment tore out the quack the 
tractor wheel packed it down. us far. 
there seems to be no hocus-pocus method 
of getting rid of quack-grass. The method 
printed in The Farm Journal every year is 
dependable. Have you tried it? 


“How much lime to the acre?” is a 
frequent questicn. It is hard to make a 
definite rule. Some soils need more than 
others. If the field is so sour that it won’t 

clover, two tons of ten-mesh ground 
imestone to the acre is not too’ much. 
More would do no harm, and would not 
be wasted. Ten-mesh limestone means 
limestone that goes through a sieve with 


receiving lime. 
Station. 





Soybeans need lime; these photos prove it. Upper picture 
shows soybeans on ground receiving no lime; lower picture, 


Agricultural College. “A cow will return 
80 per cent of her feed to the soil even 
when every bit of her milk™is sold,” says 
he. “Clover will do even better, for it 
takes the nitrogen from the air and makes 
it into available plant-food. Although 
commercial fertilizer will undoubtedly 

cheaper later on, it will never take the 
place of clover and good barnyard manure 
in building up Wisconsin’s farms. Com- 
mercial fertilizer should be used not as a 
cure-all, but simply as an addition to 


legumes and manure.” 


Buttermilk-cement paint: Old weather- 
beaten buildings, or buildings made of 
rough lumber, can painted cheaply 
with buttermilk-cement paint, which is 
durable and protects the wood. To make 
it mix three parts of buttermilk (by — 
to one of cement. This must be applied 
soon after it is mixed, so that the cement 
will not settle to the bottom. The paint 
will dry in about six hours and turns 
water effectively. It does not give a 
glossy finish and should not be used where 
a neat job is desired. ~The color of this 


Tests were made at New Jersey Experiment 
Have you tried soybeans? A wonderful crop! 


build a new hen-coop but that 
the tax assessors will raise our 
valuation. Seems as if these 
men tried to put a premium 
onshiftlessness.”’ Thereisjust 
one way to get even with the 
assessors, and that is to make 
every foot of land, every ani- . 
mal on the farm, every ma- 
chine, every hen-coop pay 
enough to offset the added 
tax we are called upon to 
pay by reason of these im- 
provements. No use to add 
on land, unless we work it ~ 
so that there shall be a good 
return. If it just lies there, 
so much dead land, it wil! 
cost more than we are able to 
pay in taxes. Let’s all get 
even with the tax man oe 
making the old farm better 
and better every day this 
year. E. L. V. 


It cost $337.50 for a man 
in Benton county, Ore., to be 
independent. He was asked 
by a farm bureau member, 
if he wouldn’t like to sell his 
clover-seed along with the 
farm bureau, and his reply 
was: “Not by a long shot! 
I’ll get cash when I sell.”” So 
he did get cash—fifteen cents 
a pound for some of the 
finest seed ever grown in the 
county. A week or two later the farm 
bureau members got seventeen and one- 
quarter centsa pound. Buyers had offered 
only fifteen and one-half cents for seed, 
but when it was learned that the farm 
bureau exchange could get seventeen cent 
a pound for the seed, one buyer raised his 

rice to seventeen and one-quarter cents. 

e got the clover-seed. Hence, the loss of 
$337.50 to the man who “knew it all.” * 


Increase the bird population on your 
farm by putting up some bird-houses and 
by planting trees, shrubs and vines that 
attract and feed our feathered friends. Do 

you know that 51 species of birds eat 
hairy caterpillars and that 38 species feed 
on plant lice? Bluebirds, wrens, swallows, 
cuckoos, meadow larks, quail and other 
insectivorous birds are worth their weight 
in gold to Our Folks. A well-known au- 
thority states that a cuckoo is worth $100 
to any orchardist for the protection of 
fruit trees. Increase the number of birds 
and you will not need —_ 80 —_ 
money for spraying. are very 
structive to bird life.” 
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Helps the washing-machine 
i peys you to chip eee Hania 
nto the washing-machine to get 
the benefit of naptha. The real 
naptha in Fels-Naptha loosens 
the dirt before the washing- 
machine starts its work. Then 
@ the Fels-Naptha soapy water 
away all the dirt. 


























Makes paint look like new 


The real naptha in Fels-Naptha 
makes the dirt let go, and 
brings back the bright, fresh 
clean a to painted 

woodwork. er! 
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i For fine lace curtains 

Fe With no other soap can Be sure the 

: you wash lace curtains so use has real ssgpohia in 
: snowy white and with it. Smell it! The clean 
' so little effort as with naptha odor proves 





Fels-Naptha. Itsoaksthe © there is real ha in 
dirt loose, and safely Fels Naptha, 
makes all filmy fabrics 

thoroughly clean. 


4 es 3 g . a. ose y 


Takes spots from rugs 


How easily and quickl 
Fels-Naptha cleans an 
yrightens rugs, carpets and 
taperies! The naptha 
issolves grease, loosens 
irt and restores perfect 
cleanliness. 


a.o0* 











o.6 
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he double cleaner ™ 
for easier housecleaning 


Quickly, thoroughly and safely, Fels-Naptha 
makes everything it touches clean, sweet, sanitary. 


‘= 


: And a thoroughly clean home means better health 
for the family. 

Because Fels-Naptha is splendid soap and real ee sey gente So 
naptha, combined by the original Fels-Naptha pan geen ay agg bm ES 
method, it gives a soap-and-water cleaning and a water Hashes dn away the 
naptha cleaning at the same time. That makes édors with. "Then the wool, 
it different from all other soaps. shove 


Fels-Naptha is more than soap. It is more than 
soap and naptha. It is the exclusive Fels-Naptha 
blend of splendid soap. and real naptha in a way 
that brings out the best in these two great cleaners 
—a way that has never been successfully imitated! 
Begin using Fels-Naptha today. 


FREE If you Soeenit had an opportunity to prove that Fels-Naptha is a superior, 
soap forthe laundry and all household clegning. send for free sample. Write 
Fels-Naptha Soap, Philadelphia. 







© 1922, Fels & Co, 
Philadelphia 






Fels-Naptha by the carton 


Geta supply for Housecleaning — 
in_ this Cade pe on 
* full-size bars of Fels-Naptha 
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“What Seest Thou?” 


Let us see truly and clearly in things spiritual and things material—a message 


the pleasures it can claim as its 
own are almost unlimited. The 
ories of nature on land and sea, the 
aces of friends, the beauty of flowers— 
these are given to us freely, and he who 
claims ownership has little advantage over 
the man with clear sight, for he can only 
see what the poorest can see and rejoice 
in the sight. But there is another eye 
whose privileges are greater still, for they 
are practically unlimited in time and space. 
It is the eye of imagination, of faith, of 
assurance. And the question, “What 
seest thou?” comes from God who thus 
tests our character and our love. 


“Our harvest from the field 
Homeward brought the oxen strong: 
Another crop thine acres yield 
Which I gather in a song.” 


So did Emerson suggest the power of 
spiritual sight, for he saw poetry and 
beauty and the love of God where the 
farmer measured the gain and sale of grain. 
So the sculptor sees, not the chips flying 
from his chisel, but the image imprisoned 
in the marble. So the musician brings 
from instrument or voice that which has 
already sung its symphony in his own soul. 
All life is sacramental—an outward sigh of 
a spiritual truth. We awake in the morn- 
ing, and the message comes that some day 
we shall ‘‘awake after His likeness and be 
satisfied with it.” We put on our gar- 
ments, and we know that we are really 
clothed only as we are wrapped in the robe 
of righteousness. We eat our morning 
meal, but our spiritual hunger can be satis- 
fied only by the “Bread from Heaven.” 


Tite human eye is wonderful, and 


MAN is known by that which he sees 
with this “second and truer sight.” If 
he sees only the evil in the world, then he 
is a pessimist eating out his soul in the 
dark nurseries of life. If he sees the good 
and believes that God is working His 


purpose out and that Christ did not mock - 


us when He cried, “I have overcome the 
World,” then he is an optimist, and his 
soul is exalted as he battles to bring that 
rfect day. Just here is the difference 
Scwens the true reformer and the in- 
flamed grumbler. The latter sees only 
the evils of life; the former has a vision 
of’ the final good which will come in due 
time according to God’s promise. Some 
years ago a book was published in the West 
vatitled, “Tf Christ Came to Chicago,” 
and it pictured the Master’s sorrow as He 
saw the misery and wretchedness and sin 
of the big city. Another book soon fol- 
lowed with the same title, and it pictured 
Christ visiting the hospitals and orphan- 
and homes for the incurables, and the 
istian Churches where He was wor- 
shipped. Was not the second book the 
better of the two? They tell a legend of 
Jesus’ childhood, which may well be true 
of how one day the Christ-child walked 
out from His Nazareth home, and seeing a 
group of boys He went up to them to see 
what they were doing. He found that they 
were gathered about a dead dog, kickin 
the poor creature and throwing stones an 
with sticks, like boys in all ages. 
ut t y all stood still when Jesus ap- 
peared and were silent; and after looking 
with His great eyes upon the dead dog, He 
finally said: What beautiful teeth he 
had!” He saw something good even in a 
dead dog. Charles Dickens writes that if 
you go up a good many dark and rickety 
stairs and turn around some black 


corners, 
‘soon or late you come to a door with the 


name “Heart’’ upon it. 











of beauty and hope 


By Dr. Floyd W. Tomkins 


OT for a moment must we think it 

right to be blind to evil. The truer a 
man is the more sensitive will he be to all 
that is base and impure and unholy., But 
if he believes God and knows that Christ 
came to save the world and that He did 
not die in vain, then he will throw his 
whole strength into the battle against 
wrong that he may share in the victory of 
his Master. Always the ideal will “have 
him and he will struggle to make that ideal 
real. We have here the true solution of the 
personal problem. I find myself tempted 
and stained and weak. With St. Paul I 








Our eighth sermon in the series 
for the uplifting of the rural 
church is by a great Episcopal 
clergyman, for twenty-three years 
rector of the Church of the Holy 
Trinity in Philadelphia. Dr. Tom- 
kins has held pastorates in many 
cities, has written many books, 
and has done work in Western 
states. His éloguent words will 
reach many hearts. Another ser- 
mon will be printed next month. 




















ery, ‘Who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” And then I look up and 
lift up mine eyes, and lo! there I see the 
perfect manhood for which I long and 


- which my Lord has promised me if I 


endure to the end; and exalted by the 
sight I fight on, knowing it can not be a 
losing battle. Phillips Brooks says that 
the man of high ideals becomes most 
surely the ideal man. And Emerson says: 
“4 man is known by his ideals.” 

So it is with the vision of the world in 
which we live. “What seest thou?” God 
calls to the men and women of today, 
individually. Almost instinctively we cry, 
as we read of starving children and nations 
in distress and cruel governments: ‘Alas! 
the devil has full sway.” And the evils 
about us, even in this dear land, fill us 
with apprehension. But if this is all we 
see, is not the struggle hopeless? ‘“‘’T were 
imbecile hewing out roads to a wall,”’ 
cries Laura Savio in Mrs. Browning’s 
poem, “Mother and Poet.” “Alas! what 

ts. the long laborious quest?’ the 
weary battler cries. But is that the only 


‘sight we see—a world in throes of agony, 


lost to decency and truth? Any man of 
poor caliber can mark these things and 
write pages. (and many such pages have 
been written of late) concerning the world 
te ge in darkness. Is not the Word of 
God sure? Has He been defeated, al- 
though known both by revelation and 
instinct as omnipotent? Are the Bible 
assurances lies? Or is the old world pass- 
ing through such experiences that at 
length she may emerge from the furnace 
purified, even as each child of God has to 
experience sorrow and be tested by fire 
and flood that he may learn the glory of 
trial and the final bliss of mastery? Tenny- 
son gave a great truth which God revealed 
to him, when he wrote: 


“Life is not as idle ore, © 
But heated hot with burning fears, 
And dipt in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the shocks of doom, 
To shape and use.” 


Ww should be my anstver to God’s 
question? First of all we must se 
God, the i 


Almighty Lover 


# 


of men 








the world, and His Son Jesus Christ who 

came to declare God’s love and died to 

make it real through salvation, and the 
Holy Spirit, who is hovering over the 
earth and over the lives of men and wo- 
men, to bring, as of old, order and beauty 
out of chaos. Isaiah saw this.vision and 
it.made him ready for his work as God's 
prophet. We must see God before we can 
possibly see clearly all tlf&t the world has 
to show. Let men talk as they will of 
philanthropy and justice and freedom—it 
is only as they see God and know Him as 
loving and wise and omnipotent, that they 
can have any heart in life and work. The 
love of God is the only saving power, and 
it must hold the supreme place in any 
human philosophy and in any social 
service. 


rere D, having seen God we recognize 
the horror of evil. We can only know 
wrong by first seeing the right, and we can 
only be wise in judgment and hearty in 
struggle through that which St. Paul calls 
culture—approving that which is excel- 
lent—that is, being able to know what is 
wrong and what is right. The builder 
consults his plans; the artist studies his 
model; the Christian knows and hates the 
evil because he has seen the perfect God. 
And his hatred becomes the stronger and 
his discrimination the keener, because he 
knows the holiness of God. Men today 
—_, compromise with evil and think 
with Lot that this or that is a little thing, 
because their judgment is not educated by 
a knowledge of God. ‘Ye that love the 
nas see that ye hate the thing that is 
evil.” 


ince we must fight evil as those who 
know that victory 1s sure. We fight not 
as those who beat the air. There is no 
failure for the Christian warrior, no matter 
how dark the way and how bitter the 
temporary defeat. It was the power of a 
vision that made Browning cry: 

“God’s in His Heaven— 

All’s right with the world!’ 


Only as we know the blessedness of life 
and the glory of human service can we 
truly fulfl our days. And we learn this 
blessedness through that which we see— 
the glory of God and the victory of Christ. 

And finally, we must see our brothers 
and sisters, even as we see God as our 
Father and Jesus Christ as our Elder 
Brother and Leader. Love, which is 
God’s nature, must be ours as we live and 
labor. Unworthy as many men may seem 
to be, bad as the world appears in its 
error and shame, we must love both men 
and the world. Hatred of both is the part 
of those who are blind, and answer God’s 
question with despair. If God loves the 
world, and if Christ died for men because 
He loved them, then as we open our 
spiritual eyes we must see that love work- 
ing still, and we must hear the harmony 
of it, and sing with the angels the song of 
victory. For some glad day the — 
victory will come; and they who have had 
a share in its speedier coming will learn 
the blessedness of the vision they saw 
when they opened their eyes and saw 

od and the world He loved, and then 
cried in answer to the divine appeal: 
“Here am I, send me.” 


Source of True Help 


My help cometh from the 
Lord, which made heaven 
and earth. 































What did the Winter do to Your Roads? 


[n communities where the annual Spring thaw turns roads into 
mires of soggy mud, Spring is a season of discomfort and isolation. 


Throughout tne country, there are still thousands of such commu- 
nities. Perhaps yours is one of them. Perhaps the picture at the 
top of the page is typical of some roads in your locality. 


Now look at the Tarvia Roads shown at the right. These roads 
are waterproof and frost-proof. Neither the freezes of Winter 
nor the thaws of Spring have any effect upon them. These high- 
ways are firm, smooth, dustless and mudless all the year round. 


Your community—any community—can afford such roads. They 
are comparatively low in first cost, and are so much more economical 
over a term of years that the saving makes a more extensive road 
program possible.- In many cases the old macadam or gravel can 
be utilized as the foundation for a traffic-proof Tarvia top. 


We would like to tell you more about the many uses of Tarvia, its 
ease of application and its economy as a maintenance material for 
hard-surfaced- roads and pavements of every type. A letter addressed 
to our nearest office will bring you facts, figures and pictures. 


Special Service Department 


In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as well as road authorities, The Barrett 
Company has organized a Special Service Department which keeps up to the minute on 
all road problems. If you will write to the nearest office regarding road conditions or 
problems in your vicinity, the matter will have the prompt attention of experienced 
engineers. This service is free for the asking.’ If you want better roads and lower taxes, 
this Department can greatly assist you. 





latest manual, 
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Repair 


‘ No highway engineer or 
road official should be 
without a copy of our Tarvia 
Auto-truch 
“ Road Distributor 
Maintenance with Tar- 
via.” Our nearest office 


For Road Construction “| sladly send free 
Maintenance 


copy on request. 
\ 








“Nobody will deny— 
that every additional 
mile of good roads will 
serve to diminish the 
immense costs of. dis- 
tribution and transpor- 
tation —that mean, 
gnawing expense which 
doubles the price _ of 
virtually everything we 


buy.”’- Collier's Weekly. 




































Grove, 


ners | Grove Road, Downers 
“Tarvia-X""’ 1020 





Road near Wonntte er Contre, Henove?, Mass 
Treated with “Tarvia-B” since 1016 


SPITE LA ag es OPEL IPM 





Neale Roc hland Lake Re er ph York 
“Tarvia-X"" 1016 


Illustrated booklets descriptive of 
the various Tarvia: treatments will 
be sent free upon request to our 
nearest office. 
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Your car! Once it had power to spare. 
It scampered up steep hills on high gear. 
It scurried through mud and sand. It 
overcame obstacles that drivers of many 
other cars chose toavoid. It was a Ford! 


Is it a real Ford today—the most pow- 
erful car in the world per pound of 
weight? Or has it lost some of its power 
and vigor through months of hard work? 


Mechanics—both amateur and expert— 
know that the difference between a Fliv- 
ver and a Ford is often only a new timer 
—a good, dependable, proved - quality 
timer— 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER “-EORDS 


No pont of the power plant is more vital 
to Ford pemcnmence than that little 
“sparker” hidden away at the front of 
the engine. 


If it delivers hot,uniform, rightly-timed sparks 
to coils and plugs, your Ford starts easily and 
— steadily, with a world of power. t is 

he Milwaukee Timer’s job—and a million users 
know its faithful work. 


Simple, sensible design, with finest materials 

workmanship, have made this the stan- 
dard replacement timer of the world. One in 
every three Fords is Milwaukee-Timed today. 
Yours should be! 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
(Formerly Milwaukee Auto Engine & Supply Co.) 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















Sold by garages, auto 
supply Ea hardware 
dealers everywhere — 
Sor $2.00. 







By a special method (patent applied for) the contacts 
are sealed and anchored in their machine-cut grooves, 
making this timer ‘‘short-circuit-proof.”’ 








"Ten h leasing, smart-looki 
LE Rage ipeneng 
quickly with a hard, smooth, * 
to-clean surface that dulan tank ‘det, 
One quart Gloss Black 
At your dealer’s, $1.45 
Louisville Varnish Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky, 
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Uncertain Prospect on Wheat 


By B. W. Snow 











from time to time—for the next 





A fortnight before Mr. Snow’s forecast in the March 
Farm Journal could be printed and delivered to 
Our Folks, the price of wheat showed by its strong 
advance that the facts as outlined by Mr. Snow 
were correct. This month he brings the situation 
up to date, showing winter wheat in bad shape 
west of the Missouri, much better east of the river, 
but a short crop certain. The facts point to a steady 
advance in wheat prices—of course with reactions 





three months. 














wheat for world use, the relation 

between the food requirements of 
importing countries and the export surplus 
of exporting countries will be so closely 
balanced that any threat of crop loss in 
America, Argentina, Australia, or India 
instantly becomes of world importance. 
Hopeful people who expect to see Russia 
stage a quick come-back are indulging in 
dreams. That unhappy country has been 
reduced to a state that is to be compared 
only with conditions in a new land. Her 
railroads and highways, her farm power, 
her machinery of distribution, never good, 
are-so demoralized that they must be 
rebuilt from the ground up. Wome still, 
she has neither cash nor foreign credit to 
finance the rebuilding, and worst of all, the 
Russian farmer is robbed of the human 
motive for effort beyond bare existence, as 
ag as the hope of personal profit is denied 


AN long as Russia fails to produce 


These factors, together with a moder- 
ately unfavorable season, are responsible 
for the famine that grips unhappy Russia, 
and recovery to a point where the great 
— will again be able to export wheat 
will be slow at best. Russia is not on a 
brief vacation, to come back refreshed and 
powerful tomorrow; she is a social and 
material wreck, and until she is rebuilt 
the world’s bread ration is on a narrow 


margin. 
Europe Is Worried 


How dangerously narrow that margin is, 
may be judged by the fact that Liverpool, 
the world’s wheat center, now has a wheat 
stock of approximately 350,000 bushels, 
against more than 5,000,000 bushels a 
year ago. European buyers agree that to 
supply their needs from now until July 1 
will necessitate careful sweeping of bins in 
exporting countries, leaving ’a hungry 
world dependent on hand-to-mouth sup- 
plies from this country for the first three 
months of the next cereal year, with only 
the possibility of a hoped-for but uncer- 
tain contribution from India—a small one 
at that. 


Winter Wheat Unsatisfactory 
How goes it, then, with our coming winter 
wheat crop? The acreage seeded last 
fall was reported at 44,293,000 acres, or a 
trifle less than was seeded in 1920, but 
1,500,000 acres-more than was harvested. 
The weather during and since the crop 
was seeded has been exceedingly unfavor- 
able over a large part of the wheat terri- 
tory. Almost one-half 
the acreage is in four 
states—Texas, Okla- 


seeding, no snow to speak of during the 
early winter, and it was not until the end 
of February that general rains fell. Even 
then some important districts, like parts 
of Western Kansas, secured no relief. 

As a consequence, a large percentage of 
the seeding, especially in Kansas and 
Oklahoma, did not sprout until March, 
and a smaller percentage has not sprouted 
at all. Seed that lay unsprouted in the 
ground until late winter stands a chance of 
making some crop; but seed that found 
moisture enough to sprout last fall, but 
died from lack of further nourishment, is 
gone for good. It will not be possible to 
determine, even approximately, the injury 
to the southwestern crop until after a 

eriod of growing weather, but it is per- 
ectly safe to say that the crop comes up to 
spring growth with the lowest promise 
ever recorded. 

In Texas, acreage is already plowed up 
and planted to oats and corn; in Okla- 
homa, the heavy-producing counties in 
the western part of the state show large 
abandonment of: acreage, and a very low 
prospect for what is left. The Kansas 
situation is mixed. The eastern third of 
the state, where the acreage is small, shows 
an excellent prospect. In the central 
third of the state the prospect is fairly 
good east of a line drawn north and sout 
at McPherson. The area of damage and 
uncertainty lies west of the center, and 
includes the bulk of the acreage of the 
state. In Nebraska the poor area is south 
of the Platte river and west of Hastings. 


Eastern Prospects Better 


East of the Missouri river the situation is 
entirely different. Barring lack of snow 
protection, the winter was favorable, and 
the moisture supply ample. Kentucky 
and Tennessee show an unusually good 
start. In Ohio, Indiana and Southern 
Michigan, however, every county reports 
some winter-killing and I believe the 
aggregate loss will be heavier than is 
generally supposed. 

To sum up American winter wheat pros- 
pects at the beginning of spring growth, 
it may be said that’ they are markedly 
below normal, plant growth small and 
late, abandoned acreage much larger than 
usual, and a reduced production certain, 
even under the most favorable future 
weather experience. Gloomy predictions 
of crop failure, however, are not war- 
ranted at this date, and it should be 
borne in mind at all times that the wheat 
plant has wonderful recuperative powers. 
Kansas, with one- 
fourth of the total 
winter wheat acreage, 





homa, Kansas and 
Nebraska, and the 
greater part of the 
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is starting badly, but 
any one who counts 
Kansas out of the 





area in each is con- 
centrated in a limited ° y 
district of the state. © 
Broadly speaking, 
the great wheat acre- 
age in each of these 
states received no 
rain last fall f 





~ running is taking un- 

“ warranted liberties 

with the greatest 

“come-back” state 

in the Union. ; 

The prospect 1s 

r, but it is far 
hopeless. 
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Buying a raincoat 
is like buying a car 


A shiny finish—comfortable cushions— 
these aren’t enough when you buy a car. 
It’s the name—and what the name stands 
for—that counts. ' 

It’s the same way with a raincoat—only 
here the name is even more important. 
Raincoat value depends on two things — 
the quality of the rubber itself, and the way 
the rubber and fabric are joined. These 
things are always hidden—and so a clever 
makeshift may look as well at first as the 
best raincoat ever made. 

Back of every Raynster raincoat stands 
the oldest and largest rubber organization 
in the world. That famous Raynster label 
is your guide and guarantee. Every inch, 
every fibre of the fabric is sealed with layer 


A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS —;<A type for eed 


on layer of finest rubber. Every seam is 
triple-reinforced to make the coat abso- 
lutely: waterproof. 

Therearemany different Raynster models 
—rugged rubber surface types, heavy-duty 
double texture coats for the roughest sort of 
wear, smart tweeds and cashmeres with the 
rubber hidden inside. Special types for 
boys, too. Every sort of raincoat that 
farmers could possible want is included in 
the famous Raynster line. 

Look for the Raynster label! If your 
dealer should be out of the exact Raynster 
you want he can get it in no time from the 
nearest of our many branches. 


United States Rubber Company 
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thet the pliers you buy are forged 












The most useful 
tool you could 
have—a pair of 


Red Devil Pliers 


PEO US. MT OFF. 


HERE'S no end to the number of things you 

can do with a pair of “Red Devil” 
You will find dozens of uses for them around the 
house, in the barn or on the tractor or car. They 
will enable you to make repairs that would other- 
wise remain unmade or would cause delay and in- 
volve for outside help. “Red Devil” 
Pliers help you keep things in es a help you save. 
The “Red Devil” trade mark is 


our assurance 
tool steel, and 
to stand years of service—that they are 


designed 
high grade tools, not high priced. 
“Red Devil” Combination Plier No. 700 shown 
above—an all-purpose plier for most any kind of 
repair job, comprises 

7 Tools in One 


Think of all No. 700 can do with a screw driver, reamer, 
two button cutters, side cutter, burner grip and flat nose plier! 
An indispensable tool 


Sold by all good hardware dealers. If not 
in stock, send $1.45 for a seven-inch tool. 


SMITH & HEMENWAY CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Red Devil” Tools 
Dept. F. J., 261 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Pliers, Hack Saw Frames and Blades, 
Glass Cutters, Auger Bits, i 


Snips, 











Tractor and Portable Models, Drills through hardest for. 

mations, Easy to operate. Sold on part cash payment 

plan. Drilled wells in great demand. ree. 
Co., 166 Chestnut St., Waterloo, Ia. 
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Expert Farm Shop Work 
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driver for a bit-brace. Cut down an 
old broken auger-bit, hammer to 


shape, then temper in oil. 
a = WZ 
Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 shows how. to make a tray for 
nails, screws and tacks. This is much 
better than the customary trays with 
square corners. The curved bottom per- 
mits you to get the last nail, screw or tack 
with ease. It is made of pieces of 2 x 4- 


He 1 shows how to make a screw- 








inch stuff, and pieces of three-eighth-inch 
stuff for partitions. 


C. C. Spreen. 





To make a stripped nut hold, reline the 
nut uniformly with soft solder. Start the 
nut on the bolt and work it down a little 
at a time. This will cut a new thread 
inside the bolt. 


To remove a tight nut: If the nut can 
not be started with a wrench, try heating 
it. (Don’t heat too much if near a bear- 
ing.) Another method is to pour kerosene 
on the nut and bolt and let stand for an 
hour or so. If the nut will not budge after 
the above methods have been tried, split 
it with a cold chisel; if you are careful, 
the threads of the bolt will not be injured. 
If threads are injured, a die should be run 
over them before using the bolt again. 


An experienced painter told me once 
never to —s to putty the window- 
sash without first painting with white 


lead the groove in which the glass rests. 


When you live in a region where you are. © 


surrounded with heaters burning soft coal, 
it is almost impossible to make the putty 
stick to the sash. Paint the sash and let 
it dry and you will overcome this dif- 
ficulty. It pays to keep the sash painted 
outside. It takes very little paint, and 
preserves the sash. Elizabeth Black. 


Fig. 3: Wood screws do not hold well 
in the end grain of wood. To overcome 
this, bore a hole at right angles to the 
screw in the piece of wood as shown, and” 
insert a piece of wood, so the screw may 
be driven into it. Ray Nicolaides. 
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Fig. 3 











In using a tap, never_squirt machine oi) 
on the metal that is being cut. Always 
use lard oil, if the metal is hard. Wrought 
iron and steel will require oil, but cast 
iron is best tapped dry, as the chips 
crumble readily and do not form long 
threads. When starting the tap use a 
try-square to be sure it starts straight. If 
not quite true, turn the tap backward and 
then forward again, pressing in the direc- 
tion required to straighten, but press on 
the forward stroke only, using even pres- 
sure on each handle of the wrench. ter 
it is straight, turn it in slowly and steadily 
until the thread is cut far enough. In 
tapping deep holes it is sometimes neces- 
sary to back out and clean out, the chips. 
This should not be necessary in holes of 
ordinary depth, however. 


How To Make a Fold: ng Clothes-Horse 














































Free Catalog jm colors explains 


money on Farm Truck or 

Wagons. also steel or wood wheels to fit 

any running . ‘ 
Send for 


today. 
Electric Wheet Co. 
12 im St., Quincy, tts. 


Secured. Send sketch or 
PATENTS sagas 

ex ni my rite tor 

FREE book and advice. 


and 









S.J, Jackson & Co., 232 Ouray Bli., Wash., UD. C. 






































Here is a very handy thing for mother to 
have around on wash-day. Cut the pieces 
as ‘shown in the drawing; also get 17 
five-eighth-inch dowel-sticks (which come 
in one-yard lengths). Only 16 sticks are 
shown. These dowel-sticks are inserted 
in. the holes shown and are the horizontal 
pieces of the horse, on which the clothes 
are hung. All holes are five-eighth inch 
in diameter; wood used is 34 x 1% inch 
white pine. Where nails are shown 
means that the dowel-sticks are to be 
fastened by driving a wire brad through 
the frame and the stick. 

At points a, b, c, d, the sticks are fast- 
ened only to the outside frame-piece; the 
inside frame-piece acts as a bearing on the” 
dowel-stick and is not fastened. Piece D 
is to prevent the frame from opening too 
far. t the frame together entirely be- 
fore fastening anything. 

Tools needed for making this rack are: 
Hand-saw, brace and bit, plane, hammer. 
Sandpaper the pieces of wood before put- 

ting the rack tometer 
The good woman of the 
house will bless you for 
making a rack . 
You A mee one on & 
rainy day w you can 


T. Leslie 
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Exide 


BATTERIES 





'- "Phe First Automobile 
Starting Battery 


| Exide. 


BATTERIES | 


| | 
SERVICE STATION 


The nearest Exide Service 
Station has a battery the 
ight size for your car. If 
your present battery needs 
repairs, no matter what 
make it is, it will be re- 
paired skilfully and rea- 
sonably. If not in your 
telephone book, please 
write us for address. 





THE 


- LONG-LIFE 


Not so long ago all auto- 
mobiles were cranked .by 
hand. The year 1911 saw 
the first car regularly fur- 


‘nished with electric starting 


and lighting equipment. Jt 
had an Exide Battery. 
Today more cars leave the 
factories equipped with the 
Exide than with any other 
battery. 


Not so long ago farms were 


lighted by kerosenelamps;and.. 


farm work, like churning and 
pumping, was done by hand. 
Now, tens of thousands of 
farm homes have the modern 
comfort and economy of their 
own electric light and power 


Service Stations Everywhere 


BATTERY 


plants—and a large majority 
of such plants get their. cur- 
rent from sturdy, long-last- 
ing Exide Batteries. 


The entire history of stor- 
age batteries in all fields has 
been little else than a record 
of. Exide accomplishments. 
Bear this in mind when it 
becomes necessary to replace 
the battery in your auto- 
mobile. The experience built 
into the Exide, made for your 
car, means something to you. 
It means a long-life battery 
of always dependable power. 


This is more than a con- 
venience; it is a genuine 
economy. 


-The Electric Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


Branches in Seventeen Cities 
* 





FOR YOUR 
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! A Friend in Need! 
% Last tube punctured—patches 
won’t stick— you're ready to 
i start home on the rim. Then 
‘ along comes a helpful friend and 
shows you how to vulcanize that punc- 
ture for good in five minutes. He'll tell 


vou that he wouldn’t take ten dollars for 
the feeling of security his Shaler Vulcan- 





: 

‘ izer gives him and advise you to get one 
iP at the next garage or accessory store you 
3 pass. You'll do it, and next time the 
: emergency comes you'll thank your lucky 
¥ star that you were prepared. 

Z 

i 

a 

: Costs Only $] 50 
4 snare 


Slightly higher west of Denver and in Canada 


Vulcanizes boots, rubbers, gloves, coats, 
etc. No gasoline. Each Patch-&-Heat 
Unit contains its own fuel. A match 
is all you need. 


C. A. SHALER CO. 
3101 Fourth St., Waupun, Wis. , U.S.A. 




















| = _ 5 MINUTE 
4 — VULCANIZER 
5Minute 
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For a slipless grip and a quick, 
sure cut, the answer is always 
BERNARDS. The pliers with jaws 
that meet like a vise—on the square 
—not on an angle. Hardware dealers 
sell ‘em and praise ’em. Made in 
seven sizes. 


Send for illustrated Plier Booklet F 


fs) BERNARD 
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Making the Cellar Dry 


By D. Williamson 


IME and again Our Folks write to 
me, asking the same old question: 
“What shall we do to make our 
cellar dry?” And so, I think a little prac- 
tical talk on that subject may be very 
interesting and helpful to many Farm 
Journal readers in many corners of this 
United States. 
Of course, it’s a whole lot easier to make 
a dry cellar when you first build, than it is 
to stop the water from coming into a 
leaky old 6ne. But nine-tenths of the 
new cellars are not built water-tight; most 
folks don’t know how to do it. In a wet 
soil, during the rainy season or the 
winter-time, the ground gets completely 
saturated. The water is really under con- 
siderable pressure, a few feet down, and 
will force its way in through the tiniest 
crevice. Under such circumstances no 
ordinary building material is water-tight; 
even good concrete is nothing more than a 
fine fiter, and will let water seep right 
through by the barrelful. 
Brick, stonework, cement blovk and tile 








CYCLE I 


are still more porous. I have seen a sheet 
of water trickling down the inside of a 
cellar wall built of the very best hard 
brick, carefully laid in cement mortar, by 
expert workmen, under my own super- 
vision. Therefore, when building a cellar 
in a wet soil, engineers or architects usuall 

mix some water-proofing compound with 
the concrete; there are various good sorts 
on the market. When properly done, 
this gives an absolutely benaiey wall, 
provided, of course, that your concrete is 
good. This latter is an important point. 

Properly made concrete for foundation 
work consists of one measure of cement 
(free from lumips), two measures of clean 
sharp sand without any earth in it, and 
four measures of broken stone or screened 
gravel. Or you can use one measure of 
cement and from three to four of un- 
screened sand-and-gravel just as it comes 
from the pit, provided there is no earth or 
vegetable matter in it. 

One cubic yard of finished concrete will 
take about one and one-half barrels of 
cement (each barrel holds 3.8 cubic feet), 
half a cubic yard of sand, and nine-tenths 
of a yard of stone or screened gravel. Mix 
this. dry, very thoroughly; put in the 
recs Spee according to directions; add 
enough water fo make a fairly soppy mix- 
ture, but not too wet. When poured into 
the forms and rammed down, the water 
should just make a thin film over the sur- 
face; if it does noty the mixture is too dry. 
Some brands of waterproofing are put in 
with the water; others are mixed dry. 

But even a waterproofed cellar will 
sometimes leak; the water forces its way 
in around the edges of the cement floor, as 
in Figure 1. To prevent this, leave a 

ve in the wall to receive the floor, or 

y the entire floor before the walls are 
built (Figure 2, Figure 3). If the cellar is 
large, it is a good plan to reinforce the 
cement fldor with expanded metal or 
woven-wire fencing; otherwise, the pres- 
sure of the water may bulge up the floor- 
slab and crack it. I have seen such cracks 
in a concrete road early in the spring, with 
the water fairly squirting up through them. 

If for any reason ap prefer to use 
brick, tile, cement block or stonework for 
the walle, yoe must proceed a bit differ- 
ently. cellar excavation is made a 
foot or two larger, all around; than the 
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finished size is to be; then a floor of water- 
aes concrete is put down. On this we 

uild the masonry walls, smoothing up the 
outside pretty carefully. Next we paint 
the outside of this smooth masonry with 
one or two coats of special damp-proof 
pent (Figure 4), put on with a whitewash- 
brush, taking especial care to leave no 
unpainted crevices. Quite a number of 
good brands of damp-proof paint can be 
bought in the large cities, or ordered from 
the manufacturers; paint. stores do not as 
a rule carry this material, but dealers in 
general building supplies sometimes have_ 
a little in stock. very careful to ex- 
plain just what the paint is wanted for; 
every manufacturer makes a number of 
different sorts for different conditions. 
After this work is done, fill in the trench 
with clay, and ram it or settle it with 
water from a hose. 

An old cellar is much more difficult to 
fix; if we paint the inside of the walls with 
damp-proofing, the water pressure will 
peel this off in no time. About the only 








thing to do is to wait until a very dr 
time; then paint floor and walls with 
damp-proofing (as shown by the black 
line in -Figure 5) and build a reinforced 
concrete lining inside. The floor of this ~ 
lining should be about three inches thick; 
the walls, from four to six inches. Water- 
proofing compound is not necessary; the 
damp-proof paint will do the work. 

But the best scheme, if the lay of the 
land permits, is to put down several lines 
of drain-tile—ordinary field-tile—beneath 
the floor, and carry these out to some 
nearby ditch or low place. Slant the 
concrete flooring a very little, so as to 
calry any water over:to some certain 

place in the cellar, and make 
a connection through the 
floor to the drain-tile. Then, 
even if some little water does 
get-in, it will run right out; 
i I know that, because 
I have built plenty 
of cellars this way. 
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Government Whitewash 


The formula for so-called “government 
whitewash,” which Uncle Sam _ uses ‘for 
whitewashing government buildings, is as 
follows: 

Slake one-half bushel fresh lime with 
boiling water, covering it to keep in the 
steam. Strain the liquid through a fine 
sieve and add seven pounds of fine salt, 
previously dissolved in warm water; three 
pounds ground rice, boiled to a thin paste 
and stirred in boiling hot; one-half pound 
bolted gilder’s whiting; one pound white 
glue, which first soak in cold water until 
swollen up, then melt over a fire, avoiding 
burning it. Add five gallons hot water to 
the mixture, stir well, and let stand a few 
When ready to use the 
wash, make it ing hot. A pint of this 
mixture will cover nearly a square yard. 





New oat varieties: Cornellian, Comewell, 
Standwell and Empire are four varieties of 
oats developed by Cornell University Ex- 
iment Station, New York. Corellian 
is an early variety. It has some draw- 
backs, but the others, which are 
idseason varieties, are panning out all 
York farms. ee 
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w Ready! __. 
Goodrich 55 


CLINCHER FABRIC TIRE 
The NEW 30x3”% 


for $10.90 


HERE: is a real tire of real quality, 

at a price most remarkably low. 
It has everything that you demand 
—construction, appearance, long life, 
low price. 


It’s a GOODRICH—Great Value! 

Made with all the skill of Goodrich, 
of high-grade quality throughout and 
perfected with its scientifically con- 
structed, anti-skid tread of thick, 
tough, specially-compounded rubber. 
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Ask your dealer to show you this 
remarkable tire. Remember the 
name—Goodrich “55”— price $10.90. 
Also made in 30 x 3 size. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 





MAKERS OF THE SILVERTOWN CORD 








{ This Machine 


OU need but one machine to start 
intothe highly profitable business 
of farm lumbering,—a light portable 
“American” Saw Mill. Hitch it to 
your tractor or farm engine.’ It turns 
your timber tract into fine, clean-cut 
lumber at the rate of 2500 to 10,000 
feet a day, according to power. 
“American” saw mills are known the 
world over as the standard of quality. 
Write for the “American” booklet. It 
has a money making message for you. 
American Saw Mill Machinery Co. 
122 Main St. Hackettstown, N. J. 
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CALUMET STEEL Co. 
Dept.8 208 S. Le Satie St., Chicago 




















Avae= operated en- 
ginethat pumps water 
day and night for domestic 
or other use — no -watch- 


ing, no operating cost. 


Capacities to 6,000 gallons 
per hour. Home sup- ¢ : 
ply orirrigation sizes. ¥% 


You might use a ram. Our 
engineers will tell you. 
Free catalog. Seattle Ma- 
chine W orks, 85 W. Lander St.Seattle, Wash. 
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All Corn Was Not Ghesp 


By H. R. Smalley 











about cheap corn that many people 

probably think the price of corn gen- 
erally is low. That this is by no means 
true is indicated by figures compiled by the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. The average farm price of corn on 
December 1, 1921, ranged from 26 cents in 
South Dakota to $1.10 in Rhode Island 
and $1.20 in Nevada. There is also con- 
siderable variation in the farm price in 
different parts of the same state, depend- 
ing, of course, ipon whether or not there 
is a local surplus or shortage. 

The average total acreage of corn in the 
United States for the past ten years was 
about 106,000,000 acres. The territory 
within the dotted line on the accompany- 
ing map constitutes the heart of the corn 
belt. It raises approximately 30,000,000 
acres of corn, the average acre yield being 
considerably above the average ‘for the 
entire country. This is the great surplus- 
producing area, where the farm price of 
corn is the terminal market quotation less 
freight, commissions and handling charges. 
It is here that the price of corn has been 
and still is comparatively low. Corn is 
cheap, also, in Colorado, Oklahoma and 
North Dakota, but ordinarily those states 
produce no surplus of any importance. 

About 75,000,000 acres of corn are 
grown outside the corn belt, and, with only 
a few exceptions, it is consumed almost 
entirely,at the points of production. In 
fact, during the past ten years an average 
of 81 per cent of the entire corn crop was 
consumed within the counties where it 
was grown. In many states, considerable 
corn is shipped in for feeding purposes. 

Thus, it would seem that any reduction 
in the corn acreage must occur in the 
sections which produce a surplus over feed 
requirements. It is not to be expected 
where no surplus exists. A readjustment 
of crop acreages in the corn belt seems 
advisable. Even a ten per cent reduction 
in corn would mean 3,000,000 fewer acres 
which, ve profitably, 
could: be lesaed to le- 
gumes. However, there 
are other, factors in the 
present situation which 
should not be lost sight of 
in planning the 1922 acre- 


[Taeent has been so much talk of late 





age. 

It seems certain that 
any general policy of re- 
duction in acreage must 
be based upon more eco- 
nomical production. The 
farmer must raise some- 
thing to sell and he must 
raise it more and more 
efficiently. He must raise 
a better quality of cro 
He must _ increase 
yields per acre and reduce 


. 
. 


Fare Price of Conn Dec. 1, 1921 (Cents) 


The figures in each state represent price of com 
Decem 


Photos by Delaware Experiment Station 
Left, corn on field that needed fertilizer; right, fertilizer was supplied. Dif- 
ference in yield, fifty bushels an acre 


his costs per unit of production. In no 
other way can he obtain on his land in- 
vestment the returns which he should 
have. 

The only farmers who make money year 
in and year out are those who produce 
yields above the average. Such yields 
depend upon careful seed selection, thor- 
ough preparation of the soil, accurate 
planting and proper cultivation, provided, 
of course, that the soil itself is fertile; 
that is, provided that it contains enough 
of the elements of plant-food to insure a 
profitable crop. If it does not, manure 
and fertilizers must be supplied. 

Plenty of available plant-food in the 
soil gives the corn from a week to ten 
days start over unfertilized corn. The 
crop matures earlier and better, and is 
superior in quality and has a higher feeding 
value than when the elements of plant- 
food are lacking, or are not provided in 
proper proportion. 





Ear of Corn 123 Years Old 


This breaks all previous records 


In the November Farm Journal was an 
article referring to an ear of corn that 
was 91 years old. 


I have a red ear of corn on which was 
written by my grandfather, Benjamin T. 
Sheffield, on a slip of paper which is tied 
around the cob, the following: ‘This corn 
grew in the year 1799.” 


The corn was raised on a farm in Middle- 
town, R. I. The ear was found by him at 
a husking party and given to his son 
Thomas T. Sheffield. It is now deposited 
in the Newport Historical Society. Quite 
a number of kernels have been taken out, 
to see if they would grow. I never heard 
that they did. The ear is sealed up in a 
glass bottle now, to keep it from meddling 
fingers. I am a long way ahead of the 
other records. Herbert T. Sheffield. 
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Hubam and Hughes 


HIS much must. be said: The boomers 

of Hubam are an enthusiastic bunch. 
If Hubam doesn’t get a place at the first 
table, it will not be their fault. 

As everybody knows, this new clover 
was trotted out by Prof. H. D. Hughes, 
lowa Experiment Station, in 1916: The 
seed of the plant discovered by Professor 
Hughes was produced in Alabama. Hence 
the name Hubam, from Hughes and 
Alabama. 

Just now Professor Hughes is on leave 
from his experiment station job, and is 
helping an Alabama association, which 


produces Hubam seed, to put Hubam on . 


the map. From Alabama he writes The 
Farm Journal: ' 
“A preliminary report recently at hand 


regarding the results secured at the Iowa |. 


station this year is to the effect that when 
seeded with oats Hubam made a growth 
of three and a half feet following the small 
grain crop, and an early strain matured a 
seed crop under these conditions. The 
weight of the Hubam crop on an oven-dry 
basis was over two tons per acre which was 
slightly more than that of the biennial 
sweet clovers and over twice that of red 
clover or mammoth clover. 

‘‘Seeded with spring wheat at the Iowa 
station in 1920 Hubam made a growth of 
three and a half feet when medium red 
and mammoth clover, seeded under the 
same conditions, failed to cover the stub- 
ble. By weight Hubam made six times 
the growth of the medium red and the 
mammoth clover and from three to five 
times that of the biennial sweet clovers. 
We believe that its greatest value will be 
as a green manure crop to seed with small 
grain for plowing under in the fall of the 
year: If seeded for this purpose the tests 
to date indicate that it will be of very 
considerable valué, as well as an emergency 
hay and pasture plant either when seeded 
with small grain or planted alone. 

“You will recall that in the spring of 
1918 a few seeds were distributed to each 
of the large seed companies and to the 
different experiment stations, to deter- 
miné the range of adaptation of this new 
clover and to get an expression of opinion 
regarding its probable value. From these 
tests over 90 per cent of the large seeds- 
men were enthusiastic Baie g the 
results secured, and expr the opinion 
that a clover of unusual value had been 
found. The experiment stations were 
naturally more conservative, but over 
80 per cent were of the opinion that the 
clover was worthy of careful and extended 
trial, while many expressed the belief that 
the clover would prove of very consider- 
able value in the various states.” 

The foregoing extracts from Professor 
Hughes’ letter are decidedly in favor of the 
crop. It is too bad that not all reports are 


so cheerful as this one. As a matter of | 


fact, quite a few of the experiment stations 
are advising farmers to go slow on Hubam. 
In the Mareh Farm Journal we told how 
Ohio, Indiana and Wisconsin stations had 
tested this crop and were not handing out 
‘any praises for it. 

We have learned recently that several 
other stations take the same attitude. 
Oregon Experiment Station believes Hu- 
bam is “a very much over-advertised 
sort.”’ At the on station the white 
and.vellow biennial sweet clovers were 
found to have many advantages over 
fHlubam. 

_ Agricultural experts at Cornell Univer- 
sity, New York, say Hubam has “no 
particular superiority’ over the common 
white biennial variety. “It should be 
considered as a crop that may supplement 
the biennial, and not replace it.’’ 

In Idaho, Hubam isn’t i 


much: 
headway. ~A letter from the Cellewe of 


—— states that Hubam is not a 
val crop for hay or , and that 
it is not up to biennial white sweet clover 
for grazing or pasture, _ 
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Titan Now $700 
and a P&O 3-furrow Plow FREE 






























































The free plow offer 
expires May1. See 
the McCormick- 
Deering Dealer now! 





every farmer who buys, for delivery before May 1, 

a Titan Tractor purchased by one of our dealers on 
1922 account, we will give a P & O 3-furrow plow— 

or tractor harrow if he already has a plow. He will pay 
only $700 f.0.b. Chicago, for the Titan, and the plow or 
harrow will be given him absolutely free, f.0.b. Chicago. 


The Titan is not a stripped tractor but sells complete 
with this equipment—friction clutch pulley, fenders, plat- 
form, throttle governor, adjustable drawbar, angle lugs, 
brakes. More than $100 worth of essential features, not to 
be paid for extra but included in the new low price. 


Note that the Titan is a 3-plow tractor, with belt power 
in proportion. And remember Titan has proved it will 
outlive two or three small inferior 
tractors.. Figure that you get all 
these things —free 
plow, all equip- 
ment, 3-plow re- 
serve power, and 
double life —for 
$700. 


The International 8-16 Tractor now sells for $670. 
Until May 1 this Company will give with each Interna- 
tional 8-16, covered by the Special Offer, a P & O 2-fur- 
row plow FREE. Tractor and plow f. o. b. Chicago. 


These amazing opportunities are fast reducing the 
supply of these tractors and May 1 terminates the free 
plow offer. If your order has not yet been placed we urge 
immediate action, See the McCormick-Deering Dealer. 






















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
. OF 


CHICAGO tmeoaronaT ao: USA 
92 Branches and 15,000 Dealers in the United States 
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Take care of the pasture; don’t turn stile on it too 


Three Times a Winner 


US MEYER, Indiana, has shown a 
G carload of barrows at the Interna- 
tional three times in the last four 
years, and each time he has shown, his 
hogs have won grand cham- 
pionship honors. The breed? 
Hampshires. A picture of the 
load that won at the last 
International is shown at the 
bottom of this page. 

The pigs were all produced 
by Meyer’s own sows, sired 
by his own boars and fed on 
his farm.+ They were brought 
along on 4 light ration of corn 
and tankage and were al- 
lowed range on good clover 
pasture. The pigs were far- 
rowed about the middle of 
April. During the last forty- 


soon. Let the grass get a good start. Tim 





— we on , [? 
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3,000,000 pounds of mohair annually, and 
with the use of the goat in the clearing 
of land, not only is a double profit insured, 
but an American industry of vast pro- 
portions is instituted. 

Kansas City. is the leading American 


bunches of pigs at’ the Pennsylvania Ex- 
periment Station. There were ten pigs 
in each group. One group was fed grain 
and tankage in a dry lot, and the other had 
corn and tankage, but was allowed to 
run on rape pasture. 

The pigs on pasture aver- 








aged 65 pounds when the 
test started, and the pigs 
without pasture averaged 66 
pounds a head. In 84 days 
the pigs on pasture gained 
118.7 “pounds a head; pigs 
without pasture gained only 
94.9 pounds a head. Every 
100 pounds of gain made by 
pigs on pasture cost $12.58; 
gain made by pigs without 
pasture cost $13.16 for every 

_ 100 pounds. That difference 
of 58 cents a hundred is not 
to be sneezed at. 





five days of the finishing 
period, the pigs were gradu- 
ally brought up until they 
were eating a full feed of corn and tankage 
and getting some green feed. 





Angoras for Brush Land 
By Earle Williams 


The Angora goat pays for its board and 
works at the same time. It aids farmers in 
clearing brush lands and in making ready 
for greater soil production. Brush and 
weeds are the goat’s bread and butter, 
which are turned into meat and mohair. 

One man in the West, who runs nearly 
1,000 Angora goats in the Cascade Forest 
Reserve, -finds that goats, unlike sheep, 
improve the pasture, instead of killing it 
out. In the -Antelope Creek country, 
goats are pastured on cut-over land, about 
100 goats to the acre. They clear and 
fertilize the land and make it ready for 
the first crop, which is usually oat hay. 
The average production ‘is four tons an 
acre after the goats have done their work. 
It takes from two to three years to kill 
underbrush, and from two to three years 
longer for the roots to decay. During 
this time the owner has a good income 
from his flock. 

Wool from Angora goats, mohair, is 
used in covers for railway car seats, up- 
holstering furnitute, making automobile 
tops, coat linings, dress-goods, men’s sum- 
mer suits, braids, rugs, car- 
riage robes, imitation furs, 
couch and table-covers, sofa- 
pillows, portieres, and curled 
false human hair. 

American breeders clip any- 
where from two to twelve 
pounds of fleece from a goat. 
The average is about two 
and one-half pounds for one 
year’s growth. Proper care 
and good breeding will in- 
crease the weight as well as 
quality of the fleece. Where 
the fleece is allowed to grow 
for twelve months, the aver- 
age length is about ten inches. 
.. We have been. importing, -- 


Old Nancy and five of her colts, all full brothers and sisters. 
Owned by S. G. Romsaas, North Dakota. Can you find Nancy? 


goat market. The flesh of the young 
Angora is delicious, and the old prejudice 
against goat meat is passing. Goat 
breeders of Ashland, Ore., were forced to 
overcome the prejudice against Angora 
flesh there. They started by passing out 
samples of the meat, which was given an 
attractive trade name—Angora venison. 
Customers thus baited returned for more, 
and in a few weeks as high as fifty goats a 
week were sold over the counters of the 
farmer’s markét. This meat may easily 
supplement lamb and mutton, for which 
there is a heavy demand but short supply. 

Angora goats will flourish in any part of 
the United States. The coldest weather 
does not hurt them, if it is dry. In 
Montana the goats are undaunted by the 
heavy snowfalls as long as they have a 
dry place for the night. 

If you have brush land to clear, con- 
sider the Angora goat. 





Pasture Makes Cheaper Pork 
By M.-F. Grimes. 


There is no use quibbling about the value 


of pasture in producing pork, Tests by the 
dozen have shown that it is possible, when 
pasture is used, to produce pork with one- 
fourth less grain. 

As an actual example, let me tell of two 
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It may be that some people 
do not use pasture in pro- 
ducing pork because they do 
not know what kind of pasture crops to 
use. That question is easily settled. 

For a permanent pasture, none excels 
alfalfa. Alfalfa is a feed of high value, and 
its abundant and persistent growth pro- 
duces a vast amount of forage. Alfalfa 
can not be grown equally well in all sec- 
tions of the country; but where successful 
stands can be produced, there is no pasture 
superior to it. Breeding hogs can be 
maintained through the summer on prac- 
tically no grain where good alfalfa pasture, 
plenty of water and shade are available. 
A combination of corn and alfalfa pasture 
is likewise successful for growth in young 
pigs, also for fattening. 

Red clover is a close second to alfalfa. 
This crop is successfully grown throughout 
the country, and its adaptability for early 
sunmer or fall pasture makes it of great 
use in a forage rotation. Clover should be 
pastured before it becomes too mature, in 
order to secure the maximum use of the 
crop. 

Rye is.a good crop for early spring 
forage. From the standpoint of feeding 
value, rye does not compare favorably 
with many of the other crops; however, it 
finds a place in practically every forage 
rotation due to the fact that it supplies 
the earliest possible forage in the spring. 
The crop should be fall sown. 

Rape is one of the most desirable pasture 
crops available for swine. 
This crop is desirable for a 
number of reasons; viz: 1. 
The cost of seed is compara- 
tively small. 2. The crop 
will stand hard pasturing. 3. 
The amount of seed required 
to plant an acre of rape is 
comparatively smalf. 4. It 
will grow until very late in the 
fall, thus giving it a longer 
growing season than some of 
the other crops. It is well to 


rape will not grow upon 
barren ground, but that it 
requires a fairly fertile soil. 


ee 


bear in mind, however, that - 








































Gold Seal RubberFootWear| 
— Known the World Over 














You Can Depend On GOLD SEAL 


This Was Surely a Good Test 


= 31 Herrod Avenue, Our efforts to give the most for the money have been 
B pre oe February 13, 1922 well repaid. Countless wearers have written to tell 
7" New York City. us of the comfort and durability found in all goods 
oan You may be interested toknow that my iushoed bearing our trademark. 
q has worn a pair of your Gold Seal Rubberefor che 
a Jase 2¥ Years steadily, whch. in chi ow pean The next time you need rubber footwear, be sure to 
. pao OS vrei alae week ae when he be one re re the GOLD SEAL trademark. You will 
oo G anot ir. you may be sure. j i 
2 TF uiitehs Aoertaheomann find that it represents complete footwear satisfaction. 
a SinciSigned Joree E. Tomlinson For sale everywhere by most good Shoe Merchants. 
y BRANCHES: 
a 7 MILWAUKEE, WIS., 380-82 E. Water St. ST. LOUIS, MO., 1103 ‘Washington Ave. 
S ST. PAUL, MINN, 371-377 Sibley Sc. PORTLAND, ORE., 61-67 Fourth St. 
| ; KANSAS CITY, MO.., 807 Baltimore Ave. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 539 Mission St. 





GOODYEAR RUBBER Co. coer 


187-89 BROADWAY—NEW YORK CITY 
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“Dairy Losses 


Some Amazing Experiences 
in Overcoming the Cause 
of Most Dairy Losses 


Dairymen who are suffering serious 
losses due to sick cows, off- con- 
ditions and low milk yields, will find 
the following letters of real interest: 


“Gentlemen: Since feeding Larro we 
find our milk yield from 47 cows has 
increased 32 gallons per day.’”’—Schermer- 
horn & Son, Florida. Another dairyman 
writes: “‘At times we have felt we could 
mix our own ration cheaper, but each 
time have returned to Larro. When 
feeding Larro to our 300 cows we have very 
few losses from sickness, cows off-feed 
and other ailments.’ ‘Another writes: 
“My home-mixed ration failed, and I 
have returned to Larro. Have fed Larro 
to 40 head this winter. Have not had a 
sick animal, nor one off-feed. I am beating 
my neighbors badly in milk yields.” 


One of the biggest reasons, say au- 
thorities, why cows go off-feed, are 
often sick and milk yields fall down, 
is that few dairymen really mix an ef- 
ficient balanced ration at home. The 
lack facilities, lack~time and _ help, lac 
tried and proved formulae. Why waste 
time and take chances? Why not do as 
Schermerhorn and other dairymen are 
doing, and get maximum results from your 
cows? You can. Larro makes it easy. 
This famous blend of certified ingredients 
never did, does not now and never. will 
contain any filler or off-grade materials. 
It is succulent, palatable, easily digestible 
and highly nourishing. It brings vigor, 
sleek coats, bright eyes, perfect health 
conditions and either increases milk 

ields or préduces the same milk with 
looter cows, less rough and less work. 


How to Get More Profit 


Just write us. We will explain how 
your dealer will sell you two bags of 
o under our money back offer. How 
you can prove for yourself at our risk 
that Larro will stop your losses and 
increase your profits from every cow. 
If Larro fails to produce more milk, 
merely return the ethpty bags and dealer 
will refund your money. You don’t risk 
a penny. Write us for details of this 


no-risk, trial offer at once. Also for 
full information regarding Larro. Address, 
The Larrowe Milling Co., 2595 Larrowe 
Bldg., Detroit, Michigan. 





C-B Pokes Save Cro 


Avoid lawsuits, fence rsand 
veteri bills; use -~Boy 
Pokes to your cattle out of 
fences, protect crops and cure 











a training, feeding Amy in of 
Soge, Bent free with - este. sub- 
25 cents (coin or stamps) today. 
SPORTSMAN’S DIGEST 


319 Butler Building CINCINNATI, O- 


0.LC. 24 Chester White boars, Bred gilts, Pigs $8, 
each. Nokin. Pedicreed, Prolific, Large kind. Booklet 
free. Prices reasonable. FRED RUEBUSH, 
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Frank, Master Builder 





Les brainy, y horse is a house 
builder in Chicago, he answers no 
human voice, but does his work at the 
tinkle of a bell. Frank, as he is called, 
has helped to build 100 flats and apart- 
ment buildings within the last seven 
ears. When the bell rings he walks 20 
eet ahead, sending aloft a wheelbarrow 
loaded with bricks. 
when to stretch traces, when to start or 
stop, or when to turn around. He knows 
when to do all of these things without 
being told. In the picture he is raising 
material on an eighteen-story apartment 
building in the northern part of Chi . 
He and his master are hired out to dif- 
ferent building contractors. J. L. Graff. 





Pasture Makes Cheaper Pork 


Continued from page 24 


The crop is quite adaptable. It°*may be 
sown several times during the season and 
thus provides a frequent change of 
luxurious forage. Rape should be sown 
at the rate of from eight to ten pounds to 
the acre when sown alone. 

Pigs should be turned on rape when it 
is eight or ten inches high. This is 
mts about six weeks after being sown. 
If they are put in much earlier, there is 
danger of the crop being pastured too 
closely; if the rape gets much larger before 
being eaten off, it becomes coarse and 
woody and is not relished. 

A well-drained piece of blue-grass, or 
June-grass, with a southern slope supplies 
good early pasture, and also remains green 
quite late in the fall, but can not be de- 
pended upon during the summer. Other 
crops must be provided, so that a con- 
tinuous supply will be assured throughout 
the season. 

Oats and Canadian field peas are a 
combination frequently used successfully 
for hog pasture. This mixture can be sown 
very early in the spring and furnishes an 
abundant and luxuriant growth of pas- 
ture. The proper rate of seeding for this 
mixture is one and one-half bushels each 
of the vats and peas. Seedings may be 
made from time to time during the growing 
season. The cost of seeding with this 
mixture is greater than that of oats and 
rape, or rape alone, and the amount of 
forage secured is no greater. 

Soybeans are also a desirable forage 
crop. This crop is suitable both for a 
forage and for hogging down after the 
beans have become fully matured. The 
fact that soybeans do not grow equally 
well in all sections and. that the cost of 
seed is sometimes high, makes this crop 
less desirable than some of the others 
which cost less for seed, and which furnish 
just as much forage. 

Finally, do not neglect to use pasture 
because you are not sure which crop to 
grow, but provide some crop rather than 
to go along producing pork on expensive 
concentrate feed alone. Provide a succes- 
sion of crops that will last during the 
entire season and use the <—— known 
to do best in your locality. Write your 
experiment station if in doubt. 


No one tells him. 


- on the road to success t 









HANSEN'S 


DAIRY PREPARATIONS 











Making Cheese 
on the Farm 


Hansen’s Rennet Tablets and 
Hansen’s Cheese Color Tablets 
enable you to make just as good 
cheese as is made by experts in 
large cheese factories, 

To make small amounts of 
cheese or to make Cottage Cheese 
use Hansen’s Junket Tablets. 

Hansen’s Dairy preparations 
are standard. Sold at druggists, 
dairy supply stores or direct. 

Valuable booklet, “The Story 
of Cheese,’’ free with $1.00 order. 
Send for particulars. —~ 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
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animal and feed odors—halts germ 
instantly. Saves its cost in one week, 
rite for Free Folder. 
pone Milk Cooler Co. Dept.A, Cortland, N.Y, 
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SAVE TIME IN CHURNING 
FERME 


burns, Washes, 


8 614 Wellman Bidg., Jamestown, N.Y. 
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The prize winner kind from the best prize win- 
ner bloodlines. Early developers, ready for mar- 
ket at six months old. I have started more breeders 


agenty and my plan. 


any man living. I want to 
one hog in each community to advertise my herd. Wri 
6. S. Benjamin, Howe Bidg., Pertiand 


for 
Mich. 





118-Acre Farm With Furniture, 


10 Cows, hay, potatoes, oats, fodder, ete., included; in pros- 
perous farming district, short walk store, church, school, 
etc. convenient live RR town. 75 acres rich loam tillage,20- 


cow pasture, woodlot, fruit; good house, runnin; water; 
60-ft. barn, stable, sheds, etc. Owner petiring. takes 
all, part cash, easy terms, Details 
24 illus. Ca’ 1100 ns, c. 
Strout FARM '¥, 150 F8 Wassau St., New York City ’ 
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e pay 
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big profits, thousands nee@- 
our raisers as high as 
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LABORATORY SUPPLY CO., 2841-A Ridge Ave., Phila., Pa. 





ATENTS. tnd Record of invention 


Blank. Send model or sketch 
patentable 


for our free opinion of its 


VICTOR J. EVANS. 
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Who Has the Oldest Herd 
of Shorthorns? 


HE oldest hérd of Shorthorns, as nearly 

as we can find out, was started by 
Nathaniel Leonard, m Central Missouri, in 
1839. This herd has been maintained 
continuously as a breeding herd ever since. 
As the story goes, Nathaniel Leonard 
went from Maryland to Missouri, and 
landed at Booneville with only a half- 
dollar in his pocket. He later established 
Ravenswood: Stock Farm, and_ soon 
started a herd of Shorthorns. This herd 
was handed down to his son, then to a 
grandson. Henee, there was continuity 
of purpose in the breeding work. 

“he first Shorthorns were imported 
from Europe in 1783. In 1817, the first 
pedigreed Shorthorn bulls-were brought 
to America. Who knows of an older herd 
than the Ravenswood herd? 





Harness Galls 


I will give you a cure for gall sores on 
horses: One part of chloride of zinc 
(fine) to ten parts of lard. I can remember 
when we used to buy zine pads for tops of 
collars; it is the zine that cures the gall. 
Minnesota. S. R. Stanton. 


For galls, scratches, sores and cuts, mix 
two ounces of white vitriol, two ounces of 
blue vitriol, two ounces sugar of lead, 
three grains of crocus of Mars. . Dissolve 
in two quarts of water and use freely. 
This never fails to cure. I had a mare 
that was badly cut with barbed wire, and 
the vetekinecine said she couldn’t be used 
for weeks. I used this preparation and in 
a few days the mare was at work. C. L. 

Sponge horses’ necks daily, before they 
begin hard spring work, with a strong 
solution = a This can be made a 
coarse te salt; put if in a strong 
made of burlap or “some other equally 
strong material, and submerge in a tub of 
water, Renew ‘the water as used until all 
the salt is dissolved. A. M.L. 


More About Coco-Nut Cows 
By D. E. W. Spratt 





We can not complain of the “coco-nut 
cow,” 
If it’s true—as soe heard merchants 


say— 
That Our Folks come to town with good 
butterfat 
And take twice as much “nut-cow” for 
pay. 
And Jim Holeomb said, when he came 
from the farm, 
“The ‘nut-cow’ is all right for mine! 
T can sell my cow butter for seventy cents, 
And buy ‘nut-cow’ for just twenty-nine.” 
If we do not stand by our own country 
brand, 
Then we sure can have nothing to say, 
If the fellows in town pay their twenty- 
nine down, 
And turn our cow butter away. 
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Not More Cows—But 
Better Cows 


Compare the average yearly milk production in the United 
States, - 3,527 lbs. per cow, with that of other countries 
shown above. You will see at a glance that one of the- 
greatest means of increasing dairy profits is in obtaining 
better cows. 

. The cheapest and best way of getting etting better cows is to 
raise Use a good bull, keep Oe cae ee your 
best cows and raise them on De Laval skim-milk, which is a 
splendid feed when properly fed. In this way you can im- 
prove your herd at very little cost. 

A De Laval Separator is valued chiefly because it separates 
cream—a cash crop—better, quicker, cheaper and without 
waste. But of almost equal importance is the skim-milk it 
gives, which will replace your present cows with better cows; 
or as Pren at of the University of Idaho says, “when 
fed to laying hens will you as much money as the orig- 
inal butter-fat;’* while it is without equal for growing pigs. 

Milk , butter, eggs, poultry and pork, an best paying crops— 
a De Laval helps make them possible and more table. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


New York San Francisco 
165 Broadway 61 Beale Street 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval =: 


Cream Separator and Milker 


Chicago 
29 E. Madison Street 





FREE! This little booklet telis 
you how to raise fine calves on 
De Laval separated skim-milk. 
It is simple and practical. Sent 
free on fequest to your Bcarcst 
De Laval office. 


PRODUCTION MILK | 
Of the Average Cow in the United States 
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The Melotte Separator, H. B. Babson, U. S. Mer. 
Dept. 2504, 2843 W. 19th Street, Chicago, Hl. 
Dept. 2504, 2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
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H. E. MOTTS CO. 
320 Commercial Bank 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Notes from the Stock Editor’s Mail 


Good farm horses are going to be scarce in a 
few years, unless farmers breed mares. This 
job has been neglected for four years or so. 


EMPERATURE is an important factor 
in getting good results with milk, cream 
and butter. Temperature of fresh milk is 
98° F.; milk for separating should be 88° to 
98° F. For natural cream ripening when chur- 
ning three times a week, temperature of room 


should be 58° to 60° F. When churning at ° 


end of two days, ee — rature of room should 
be 56° to 58° F. en churning at end of 
five days, ML hn of room should be 
54° to 56° F. Temperature for churning i in 
winter, 58° to 60° F.; for churning in sum- 
mer, 52° to 54° F.. A reliable dairy ther- 
mometer must alwa'ys be used. 


Illinois. W.. H. Underwood. 


A well-trained collie, kept under leash when 
not with his master, is worth his weight in gold 
to any man who keeps stock. 


Here in the West nearly everybody drives 
four horses or more on the road, thus drawing 
heavier loads. I wonder many times if some 
of Our Folks in the East would not save time 
and money by doing likewise. It is not hard 
to do, once you get your horses used to 
working that way. One team in the lead, 
the leaders; one team on the tongue, the 


wheelers. Try it. 
Washington. H.G@. Williams. 


Spotted Poland-China Record Association 
had a good year in 1921. Receipts were 
$11,088.79 more than in 1920. Judging by 
this, you would not think the purebred business 
was in such a bad way last year. 


Ever hear the story Sam Jones used to tell 
about a cow that gave milk for 15 years and 
never had a calf, and her mother before her 
never-had a calf? Here’s one not quite so 
good: “I have a cow 18 years old, still 
sound and healthy. She has not failed being 
milked a single day for 16 years, and still 
keeps the family in milk and butter, although 
she gave birth to her last calf nearly seven 
years ago. Her feed has consisted of a quart 
of bran twice a day, with some root-crop in 
winter. Otherwise, her keeping has been the 
usual hay and pasture.”’ L. H. 


“Ten cows for every 40 acres” is the slogan 
in the vicinity of Mountain Grove, Mo. The 





Ozark country is going ahead rapidly as a 
dairy section. The dairy cow is a money 


Referring to page 26, January. You may 
as well revise your figures. We are getting 
for milk at the condensery at Orfordville, 
Wis., $1.65 per 100 pounds, four per cent 
milk. That means that most of us get a 
good deal less than $1.65, as more milk tests 
below 3.5 than above, and 5 cents a point 
down. We got $1.85 the first 15 days in 
January, but that was too much. If my 
milk tests 3.4, as it did in December, Ill get 
$1.35 per 100 pounds for January. We had 
a good milk association here, but bad man- 
agement and shortheadedness and blindness 
among our own members practically killed it. 

Wisconsin. J. B. Dybevik. 


A dairy house plan is shown below. This 
will take care of the milk age a herd of 25 or 30 
cows. This plan is from Farmers’ Bulletin 
1214, which contains ether plans for herds of 
different sizes. Write to te yng of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for a copy of the 
bulletin. It is free. 

















The New Hired Man 
By L. B. Birdsall 


Electricity is playing a very important réle 
in solving the labor shortage problem for 


_many progressive ee in the province of 


Ontario, Canada. pular power, gen- 
erated at Niagara walle and distributed 
throughout the larger portion of the province 
by an intricate system of service lines, is 
rapidly being adopted on the better class 
farms for various purposes. 

Electricity is used for operating milking- 
machines, cream separators, churns and other 


appliances on the large dairy farms. It is 


being used for running chopping and fanning 
mills. On some farms even the hay-forks 
and the litter carriers are run by electricity. 
In fact the Niagara juice is now pine the 
proverbial “hundred and one” odd jobs for 
the busy Ontario farmer, and doing them well 
and quickly. 

The power is comparatively cheap, al- 
though the farmers are asking that a revision 
of charges be made in order that the poorest 
farmet may use electricity economically, if he 
desires. 

The introduction of electric power on the 
farms in Ontario has brought about another 
desirable change. Ontario’s rural depopula- 
tion has been increasing yearly and has been 
giving the legislators of the province con- 
siderable worry. The lure of the city dwell- 
ing, with its many conveniences, has been 
found to be the chief cause of the exodus. 
Electricity hus removed this menace, has 
made the Ontario farmhouse as modernly- 
equipped as the city dwelling, and sons and 
daughters are returning to the farms. 
Statistics show this to be true: that. the rural 
populations have increased rather than de- 
creased, where electricity is being used by 
groups of farmers. 

A project is also under way in the rroviace 
to construct an elaborate network of hydro- 
radial lines, through the different farming 
sections, to help farmers get their produce 
to the best markets. When this system is 





completed (and it seems almost an assuréd 
fact), hydro-electricity will. certainly be the 
most important factor in Ontario farm life— 
the new hired max who will be willing to 
work 24 hours a day if required. 





Silo Would Have Saved Them 
By L. H. Cobb, Kansas 


His cows were going on pasture so poor 
tnat they could hardly stand. He had lost 
two or three cows and some young stock. 
He had spent. $1,000 for feed during the 
winter, and could see no way to go beyond 
that. He realized that most of the summer 
would be gone before his herd would regain 
its usual condition. No herd can fully 
recover from such a period of starvation is 
my conviction. Now what was wrong? 

He had cut his forage just as close as he 
could estimate his needs, and the season had 
cut it much more. He had no silo to make 
use of his corn in a way to get full results 
from it. _He underestima the price of 
feeds, and when too late realized that he was 
going to find it very hard to pull through the 
winter and keep his stock alive, and he tried 
to feed as little as possible and keep the cows 
strong enough to come through to grass, but 
he failed with some. 

Of course, a silo avith nothing to put into 
it would not féed his stock, but with it he 
could have saved much more of the feeding 
= of what he had, and he could have pur- 

corn in the field to fill it much cheaper 
than he could buy alfalfa and other roughage 
in winter. 

The dry summer and fall were directly re- 
poe for his‘failure to have feed, but he 

ould have ‘provided against such an 
emergency. In no way could this have been 
done better than by building a large e 
silo to carry them through safely. 

Corn will make pretty goottallage, even if it 
does not produce any grain; if we have 
plenty of it we need not fear “that the cows 
will die of starvation. 
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To the Man Who Needs a 
30+3% inch Tire Right Away 


HIS one thing to consider cause of its low price-mark. 
when you buy a 30 x 3% Buy the U.S. standard name 
U.S. “USCQ” Tread— , —the U.S. clean selling policies 
Makers of U.S. aga ~ -—the U.S. reputation 
Tires have never built for constructive deal- 
“price” products. _ ings with car-owners. 
They build sure The $10.90“USCO” 
values—they know a is the greatest 
dollar’s worth—they money’s worth in 
put it into a tire America today. 
before any one is Not by reason of 
asked to buy it. what you pay for it 
Don’t buy the —but in its final serv- 
$10.90 “USCO” be- ice-payment to you. 


United States Tires 
United States @ Rubber Company 


Oldest Two hundred and 
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Journal readers who keep only a few 

fowls, either because they have too 
small range for the fowls, or because their 
time is taken up by other farm operations. 
These are the people who do not use 
artificial means to hatch and brood, and 
must rely solely upon hen power. 

During thepast few years extensive 
experiments have been made on the Farm 
Journal Poultry Experiment 
Farm to see the wisdom of 
hatching by hens, as well as 
to note requirements not gen- 
erally known to small flock 
owners. . 

As a result of these experi- 
merits, it is pretty plain that 
early hatches (February and 
March) were attended by too 
many drawbacks, due largely 
to the sudden changes of the 
weather and the difficulty of 
keeping the chicks comfort- 
able. On the other hand, 
pullets hatched in April and 
May grew more rapidly and 
came into laying in Novem- 
ber and December, and showed much more 
vigor than those brought out a month or 
two earlier. 

A g6od nest is the first thing needed 
when hatching with hens. In a vacant 
run a lot of barrel nests were made that 
gave the hens a good substitute for “hid- 
den nests,”’ which the average hen craves. 
These barrels were placed on their sides 
in shallow holes, scooped out to keep the 
barrels from rolling. The roofs of these 
nests were covered with a heavy quality of 
roofing-paper, to keep out the rain and to 
protect the nest from the hot rays of the 
sun. Several inches of earth was then 
placed in each nest, and after hollowing 
out a portion of the earth in the center, 
the nesting material was placed in it. 
Some of the nests had tobacco stems for 
nesting material and others had hay. In 
the latter case we dusted the litter with a 
strong insect-powder. We used zenoleum 
lice powder; this is a cgal-tar product and 
is more effective than many of the powders 
we formerly used. While we know that 
tobacco stems are satisfactory, 
they are not always available, and 
it was for that reason that we 
tested the hay substitute and 
found it very good. Nests pro- ~ 
vided as above are practically 
louse-proof. 

Many people put too many eggs 
under a hen. In some nests we 
placed fifteen eggs, in others thir- 
teen, and in a few eleven. We 
found that the chicks from our 
eleven-egg settings were much 
stronger (and the percentage of 
hatch was higher) than those from 
thirteen eggs, while those nests 
which contained fifteen eggs did 
not give any better results, either 


[Mourns are thousands of the Farm 


Hatching by Hen 
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A lazy hen in A 


save as a roasting fowl 


By Michael K. Boyer 


in quantity or quality of hatch, than did 
those with but thirteen eggs. The fewer 
eggs a hen had to cover, the better she 
could do so, and no eggs were chilled by 
being partly pushed out from under the 
hen, as was the case repeatedly where 
more eggs were given. Again we found 








In these slatted pens the hens are quiet and comfortable 


that the hen was better able to heat her 
eggs where she had the smaller number 
than when she had many. This resulted 
in stronger chicks, Cold nights have a 
telling effect on crowded nests, and early 
in April there are quite a few nights that 
are real cold. 

In every case we set three hens at a 
time, and at the end of the first week 
tested the eggs. All infertile eggs were 
removed, and very often enough were 
taken out that we could give the remain- 
ing eggs to two hens, and start the third 
hen on a fresh lot of eggs. This saved 
the time of one hen (one hen-power, if you 
choose to put it that way) and gave us 
thore chicks. Another advantage in set- 
ting three hens at a time is that you can 
save the eggs, should a hen become ob- 
stinate and leave her nest after sitting for 
a few days. In such cases her eggs were 
divided and put under the remaining two 
hens until the end of the first week, when 
the infertile eggs were tested out. 

To set a hen before she is thoroughly 
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broody is to take a risk. So long as the 
hen continues to lay, no matter how fussy 
she may be when approached, it is not best 
to_ give her eggs to incubate. Several 
tests have been made as to the time the 
eggs should be given the broody hen. For 
years it has been said that the hen should 
be tested by giving her a china egg for 
several days, and then the hatching eggs. 
It has also been said that the eggs should 
be put in the nest first, and 
then the hen. During the 
past two years both methods 
were given a good test. All 
broody hens were removed 
at night from their laying 
nests in the hen-house to the 
barrel nests outdoors. Half 
of the hens were started with 
china eggs, and the other haif 
with full nests of hatching 
eggs. After the hens were 
placed in the barrels, boards 
were placed up against the 
fronts so that the hens could 
not get into their lath runs 
in the morning before the at- 
tendant was ready to let 
them. Generally, it was nearly noon 
before they were given a chance to get off 
the nest. 

The result of these trials was that about 
two per cent of those given the china eggs 
soon tired of their jobs, while those given 
the full setting showed less than one per 
cent of hens that changed their minds. 


Practically the same results were shown in. 


all the settings made during the past two 
years. . The full nest seems to be more of an 
incentive for the hen to get down to work.« 

During the entire hatch the beards in 
front of the openings of the nests were 
remeved every morning, so that the hen 
could get off at will to eat, drink or attend 
to herself. This method has been found 
more satisfactory, and has given better 
results than penning the hens on the nests 
and removing them at stated hours. The 
hen knows her time of needs better. than 
we do. 

Best results in hatching were obtained 
from using the eggs of a single breed, as 
near the same age as possible. The hatch 

was more uniform. When white 
and brown-shelled eggs were in the 
same setting, the white-shelled 
eggs hatched better than the 
brown; the chicks in the brown- 
shelled eggs came out a day or two 
later than the others, and were 
more or less weak. The amount 
of moisture and ventilation was 
just about right for the white- 
shelled eggs, but not enough for 
the brown-shelled. In some cases 
the reverse of this was true. 

A decided advantage with incu- 
bators is that all hatches can be 
completed in March and .early 

_April; broody hens are not, as a 


Continued on page 33 
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Old Friends are Best— 


Like Good Old Clothcrajft Serge 
youn. hardly believe a -suit could ever 


wear so well—unless you have worn one 
yourself, or unless you know ‘the peculiar 
points in Clothcraft manufacturing that 
make it possible. 


The serge, of course, you know; it is the 
same old faithful fabric of purest -worsted 
yarns, woven in the simplest, strongest weave. 
It must wear like iron! 


And Clothcraft makes up this wonderful cloth 
only in sensible models—the smart, sturdy sort of suit 
men like to wear. No gingerbread or jazz. Just com- 
mon sense in clothes. This elimination of frills has 
naturally cut production costs. 


So you may readily understand 

—why Clothcraft suits are good for several seasons 
without getting out of date. 

—— has so many “repeat’’ wearers. 
ane ie ey cern Det: Se the 
most real suit value, doliat fer dollar, that 
any suit can give. 


Actual swatches of this wonderful serge are sent 
FREE, at your request. You can see feel, and 
judge the quality for yourself. The folder also contains 
a wealth of other interesting information about men’s 
suits. Write today for your copy.- 


CLOTHCRAFT CLOTH ES 


= FOR MEN AND FOUNG MEN 


* The CLOTHCRAFT STORE 
in YOUR TOWN 





- TOW is such low a price? Here, for instance, 4s a machine which seduces And here és 2 peculiar lintle time sav- 
He: ar of enue ate  twohand operations to one single mechanical step. iD ie 





the answer. It sews on crotch pieces and 4 = 

In the first Clothcraft buys antehila? in tre- overcasts the edge of the ph More pr for 

mendous volume; there is a big saving right here. tsouser leg at the same  Clotheraft and, thus, for 

Then, ge find that the Clothcrafe poe time, to prevent any chance you. 

trium manufacturing standardization , i of rayelling. Thesé minutes FEISS CO. 
paon gear Sonn - any 2m veh angela ditesh mnem ielinns 0 ¥a, nT JOSEPH & einite: iio. 


tient, painstaking development., 
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Cloethcraft Serge Specials 
No. 5130 (Blue) - $30 





3120 (Geay) - #5 
¢ 4120 (Blue) - 35 
7138 (Gray) - 
7132 (Browm) - 2 










machine called the “jumper.” 
bastes the canvas stiffening 
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White Diarrhea 


_ Remarkable Experience of Mrs. 


C. M. Bradshaw in Prevent- 
ing White Diarrhea 


‘The following lier wil will no doubt be of 
utmost interest to poultry raisers who have 
had serious losses from White Diarrhea. 
We will let Mrs. Bradshaw tell of her 
experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White on 
rhea, so thought I would tell my e 
ence. I used to lose a great many iis 
this cause, tried many remedies and was 
about discouraged. As a last resort I sent 
to the Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 280, 
Waterloo, Iowa, for their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. I used two 50c pack- 
ages, raised 300 White Wyandottes and 
never lost ond or had one sick after giving 


the medicine and my chickens are r. 


and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this wp gel thoroughly reliable 


and 08 get the remedy by return mail. 
fr M. Bradshaw, Beaconsfield, 
owa.” 


Cause of White | Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Ba- 
cillus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through the 
yolk of the newly hatched e Readers 
are warned to beware of White Diarrhea. 
Don’t wait until it kills half your chicks, 
Take the “stitch in time that saves nine.’ 
Remember, there is scarcely a hatch with- 
out some infected chicks. Don’t let these 
few infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for the 
first two weeks and you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost hundreds before. 
These letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind., 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent for 
two packages of Walko. I raised over 500 
chicks and I never lost a single chick from 
White Diarrhea. Walko not only prevents 
White Diarrhea, but it gives the chicks 
strength and vigor; | they develop quicker 
and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoalk.. 
Towa, writes: ‘My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days a began to die by 
the dozens with White Diarrhea.—I tried 
ifferent remedies and was about dis- 
with the chicken business. Fi- 

nally, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of their Walko 
White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terri le disease. We 
raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks and nev- 
er lost a single chick chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage pre- 
paid—so you can see for yourself what a 
wonder-working remedy it ‘is for White 
Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you can 
prove—as thousands have proven—that it 
will stop your losses and double — 
even quadruple your profits. Send 50c for 
a box of Walko, or $1.00 for extra large 

conceive it in all drinking water for 
— two weeks and watch results. You'll 
ou won’t lose one chick where you 
lr undreds before. It’s a positive fact. 
We guarantee it. The Leavitt & Johnson 
National Bank, the oldest and strongest 
bank in Waterloo lowa, stands back of 
this guarantee. You run no risk. If you 


don’t find it the greatest little chick saver 
you ever used, your money will be in. 
stantly refunded. 


WALKER REMEDY CO., 
Dept. 280 : 


Waterloo, Iowa 
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“It’s Your Move,” Says 


Mrs. Henn 





ROM 13 to 15 cents a dozen above 

retail prices is what Mrs. Fred. Henn, 
a Lee county, Iowa, farm woman gets for 
the products of her poultry flock, Mrs. 
Henn géts these premium prices through a 
specialized market, which she has built 
up in a nearby town. In a few months’ 
time, orders for clean, fresh, selected eggs 
from the Henn flock have become so 
numerous that this businesslike poultry- 
woman is unable to meet the } Re mand. 
Perhaps the suggestive name has some- 
thing to do with it, but I prefer to believe 
thete is nothing in her method of pro- 
cedure, or in the adaptability of her con- 
ditions, which any other wide-awake farm 
woman could not duplicate. 

It all started this way. One day whild 
in a drug-store at her trading center, Mrs. 
Henn saw the soda-fountain clerk break 
an egg m preparation of an order for a 
customer. The egg looked so dirty and 
unappetizing that Mrs. Henn made in- 
quiry concerning the druggist’s source of 
supply. As is the case in most towns at 
certain seasons of the year, the druggist 
was unable to get clean, fresh eggs at any 
price, and the amount he was paying for 
seconds was above what Mrs. Henn was 
receiving at the local store. 

The conversation ended in Mrs. Henn’s 
agreeing to deliver fresh eggs each week 
for the fountain trade. At the very first 
delivery a business man happened to be 
in the store when the eggs were brought in. 
The large, white eggs made a hit with 
him an he, too, became a regular cus- 
tomer. Others who were tired of storage 

eggs, heard of the opportunity and became 
= ta customers, and soon Mrs. Henn 
was making a weekly trip to town with 
all the eggs her flock would produce. All 
during the winter her 80 hens never failed 
to supply at least ten dozen eggs a week. 

ar customers not only took all her 

but young chickens and poorly 
oa Rh hens found a ‘ready market at 
store retail prices. 

Mrs. Henn does not raise chickens on a 
large scale, but she believes in making 
what she .o pay the greatest possible 
dividends. Each spring 120 to 130 chicks 
are hatched and about 100 are raised. 
The cockerels are expected to bring 
enough to pay for the feed of the whole 
flock through the year, and they gen- 
erally do. The pullets, together with 
about 20 one-year-old hens, make up the 
laying. flock for the winter. Each year 
new cockerels are purchased from other 
places, since new blood is needed to keep 
up the vitality of the flock. 

“Follow nature’s way” is the rule by 
which the Henn flock is governed. Their 
mistress believes that a hen is an ‘e 
machine and does best when not d ed. 
She maintains a good laying strain 
not _— dope if fed right. Rhode Island 

n laying at from five to six 
rather old, so she hatches early and gets 
them started laying before molting time. 
One pullet hatched arch 17 began laying 





“Think of it, Hens! A bricklayer 
Se $10-a day. It takes you a whole 


tts a neat fee papas 
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‘BABY CHICKS 


Hatched in the World’s largest In- 
cubator and from stock on our own 
farm, holding the official World’s 
ge —- Queen 313 eggs in 
ae Lady M argie 501 eggs in two 
this hi high laying quality 

a hove the following breeds: 





Barred Rocks. White Wyandottes 
-R. 1. Reds White Rocks 
White Leghorns 


3S Manda’ e also have the very best. thoro- 
(neg. U "Ss Pat. Off.) bred utility stock obtainable at our 
usual moderate prices. Twelve popular breeds. 
Write nearest address, today, for catalog—FREE 
—Prices 12c and up 


THE | SMITH STANDARD co. 


Boston Dept. 

Philadciphte: ge tad 98 838 Locust 8 

Farouaed, © 1998 West 74th Street 
hicago, ill. Dept 98 427 So. Dearborn Street 
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eppard’s Famous Anconas hold the egg 
uction record for flock and single bird. 
Toted winter layers. Eggs are large and white. 
These ——_- practical chick- 
ens hest prizes. Send 
for illustrated k that tells all 
about them. Free. Address— 


H. Cecil Sheppard, President International 
Ancona Club, Box J 310 Berea, Ohio 


Hackett’s GAPE E CURE 


Sau ted at M es eck if'it tole it fail P; ag 400. 

once. 0} it fai “s 
panna Safe, Simple, Certain, ‘Address hacKerT’s 
GAPE CURE CO., HILLSBORO, MD., Dept. ‘BSB. 
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Strong, hardy chicks that live and 
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new Catalog and Price List. 
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August 24 and laid all winter. Mrs. Henn 
is a firm believer in sunflowers for poultry. 
These are planted early so that the seeds 
will be ready for the hens to eat during the 
molt. Aside from this, the regular farm 
ration of oats, corn and buttermilk, with 
feed, is all that is given. Like most 
arm flocks fed from the granary and crib, 
no record of feed costs has been kept. 
The poultry business on the Henn place 
has not. been all sunshine. Two'years ago 
they moved to a farm where chicken 
cholera had previously been. Most of the 
flock took the disease, and when it was 
finally checked only a few birds remained. 
Practically all of the best heris, many of 
them 225 to 25 birds, were taken. 
The disease was finally checked by a com- 
plete renovating of the place and the free 
use of lime. ‘Experience is a dear teach- 


| er,” says Mrs. Henn, “but the cholera 


forced me to put in new blood and I 
believe I have better birds now. 

“T don’t see why so many farmers con- 
tinue to let their eggs go as they do. There 
is no use selling eggs to go into storage 
and letting two or three middlemen have a 
eas when you can sell fresh eggs direct 

——— trade at your own price. There 
are of “e4 people anxious to take all 
you can sell but you have to tell them 
what you have. It’s your move first.” 





Jail Turkeys for a Day To 
Find Hidden Nests 


When turkey-hens have free range they 
usually nest in obscure places and often 
wander a half-mile .or more from home 
before they find a nesting place that suits 
them. A quick and easy way to find 
hidden nests of turkeys is to. confine the 
birds from early morning until late after- 
noon. The 
straight to their nests to lay. 

If attractive nesting places are prepared 
about the barnyard, turkeys sometimes 
lay in them. Such nests are easily made 
from boxes or barrels, or by scooping out 
a little earth in the ’ shape of a shallow 
bowl, piling brush around it to satisfy the 
hen’s desire for seclusion. 

The nest most pice ge by turkeys 
consists of a barrel laid on its side, in 
which straw or Seri is placed. When con- 
fined in a breeding-pen several turkey- 
hens may lay in teas nest, but on 
free range each bird usually makes her 
own nest, generally hidden away in some 
secluded t; but if the hens be jailed 
till late fest ternoon, and then followed, 
their nests can easily be found. 

R. H. Neill. 





Hatching by Hen Heat 


Continued from page 30 


rule, available for such early work. From 
about the middle of April until fall there 
are broodies a plenty, and broodies to 

Hens that are set about the middle 
o Apel bring out their hatches the first 
— in May, — - - ag oe many 
poultrymen prefer May for br ng, or 
rather starting to beet chicks. 

By the time hens generally become 
broody the weather is more settled, eggs 
are less likely to become chilled, fertility 
has reached a higher percentage, and the 
young show more vigor. For these rea- 
sons May hatches frequently are more 
satisfactory than in April. Given proper 
care chieks hatched in May, or even the 
first week or-two in June, very often 
catch up with those hatched bas and 
I have had cases where they excelled. 

Each re I aim to get out a certain 
number of April, May and’ June-hatched 

ullets. The idea is to have different dates 

or ie rhe June pullets wil not be 20 

e une no 80 

well grows: as those brought out a month 

or two earlier, but they do wonderful work 
at summer laying,‘ are profitable. 





laying hens will then go | 
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BEST FOR BABY CHICKS 














tne: 6 San 
3 Paws 75c—12 Pans $2.50 
Pp \— Fit Mason Jar—Easy to Clean—!estpaid 


‘estpaid— any 
AMERICAN POULTRY JOURNAL, 1122 Peterson Bldg., Ohicage 
World's Oldest, Largest, Best Poultry Paper—1 yr. The, 2yrs. $1, * 
or $1 will buy 3 pans amd American Poultry Journal 4 months. 


What's a CAPON and Why ? 


A book that explains why Capons are the most 
profitable part of the poultry business and every- 
thing you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 
50 pictures from life that show each step in the 
operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses. 

Tells how to prevent ‘‘Slips,’’ where to get the best 
and cheapest capon tools. Capons are immense 
eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book 
tells how. Copyrighted new and revised edition. 
Regular 50c copy, prepaid to your address (a short 
time only) for a Dime im coin or stamps. 


George Beuoy Caine 'Vaio, Kansas 
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Nichol's Poultry Farm, Box11, Monmouth, Ii. 


How To RAISE 
Basy CHICKS 


Put Avicol in the drinking water 


Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera, 
or white diarrhoea, is the cause, 

An Avicol tablet In the 
drinking water will save 
your chicks from all such 
diseases, Within 48 hours 
the sick ones will be live- 
ly as crickets, 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, 
Ind., gd as! “I was losing 
10 15 chicks a day 

















from diarrhoea hetenn I received the 
Avicol. I haven’t lost one since.” 

It costs to try Avicol. Use it 
either for treating white 
diarrhoea and all bowel diseases of - 
try. If not money “> be 


your 
promptly refunded, On, ae ree 
gists and poultry 
a i ag 


Co., 401 Indianapolis, 
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Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice can not lay 
if she wants to. You might as well ‘‘throw 
money to the birds” as feed 
high priced food to lousy 
chickens. It’s a dead loss-— 
don’t do it. Use S SLICECIL. 

No dusting, ~y Gipping, po 
painting. Hang up the le. 
It acts like magic. Testi- 
monials from every state in 
the union tell of wonderful 
results from its use. 


Simply put a few drops in 
nests and on roosts and 

uncorked bottle in coop or hen 
house. Powerful evaporating 
vapors which leave bottle are 
three times heavier than air % 
descend in a misty form, 
penetrating — cracks 
and crevices everywhere. Lice, 
mites, chiggers, bed bugs 


ants, roaches, etc., have no 
lungs—they breathe Coen the 
body, and are destroyed 


pores of the 
by Licecil vapors. Will 
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We teach you how; easily learned at 
4° home; our guaran methods make 
success certain; write for 
free booklets‘ How to Raise 
Poultry for Profit’’ and 
** Absolute Evidence.’’ FREE 
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LD oil drained from the crank-case of the 

automobile or tractor is the very best 
kind of hen-house spray for the eradication 
of vermin. 


High egg records are in order.- I have an 
Indian Runner duck that laid 314 eggs in 
one year. Some days she laid two eggs. 

Miss Anna Stout. 


Egg production must be bred into hens 
before-it can be fed out of them. Hens must 
be well bred before they will be most profit- 
able, even though they are well cared for. 


Animal food is required for the best growth 
in chicks, as well as for large egg yields. 
Where bugs and worms are scarce, it is well 
to feed meat scrap, fish scrap, or any form of 
milk products. 


Crowing hens and pullets are increasing in 
number. Last summer I noticed spurs grow- 
ing on one of my Leghorn pullets. We 
watched her and heard her crow. The crow 
was more like that of a cockerel. 7. Purple, 


A fowl when cured is more of a menace 
than a benefit. When it is returned to the 
flock there is a possibility that it may be 
responsible for offspring inheriting weak 
constitutions, which render the offspring 
more than ordinarily susceptible to disease. 


Vermin-proof nests can be made of shred- 
ded cedar bark. The bark is naturally 
tough and stringy, easily twisted, and has a 
pungent odor. It is claimed that the odor of 

ar is just as destructive to lice and mites 
as it is to moths, and every housewife knows 
that a cedar chest keeps moths from what- 
ever is put into it. Robert L. Campbell. 


In keeping egg records, confusion some- 
times results by losing count of the number 
of eggseaten. This difficulty can be avoided 
by setting down each day the number of 
eggs gathered on that day, and then adding 
these figures at the end of the month to get 
the total number of eggs gathered for the 
month. Then subtract the number of dozens 
sold from the number of dozens gathered, 
and this will give an accurate record of the 
number used. 


White diarrhea has cost us the loss of a 
great many chicks. One day my wife called 
my attention to the afflicted chicks, and I 
remarked jokingly: ‘Oh, well, rub a little 
vaseline on their tails, for ‘it wili do no harm, 
if not any good.” The next day all the 
chicks were scratching and feeding as though 
nothing ever was the matter. Their little 
tails were clean and fluffy. Since then we 
apply the vaseline as soon as symptoms of 
the disease appear, and in most cases one 
application is sufficient. J. A. Garrett. 


Near-perfection in a dry mash holder for 
poultry is reached in the device shown below. 
The slats open to receive the mash and the 
bottom of the frame when elosed makes a 

ard to keep the hens from throwing the 
eed out of the box. The feeder takes up no 
floor room, but is perfectly accessible to the 
fowls because the brackets that hold it up 
extend forward a few inches to support also 
an alighting perch, on which the hens can 
stand while eating. The same arrangement, 
but with a shorter box, would serve ad- 
mirably to hold the water pail or fountain. 


















B he: 
O Beek Only 
wisconsing are made of genuine California 


WISCONSIN INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 10, Racine, Wis. BACK IFNOT 
SATISFIED 


Spend A Cent; Save $1.50 


I will send you a dollar’s worth of worm expeller 
and conditioner, enough for 100 chickens. Feed it 
to your flock and if your hens don’t increase in 
vitality and get healthy, ay : pay me a cent. 

Most chickens are weak, b An fies and infertile 
from worms and parasites. : thrifty hen is worth 
$1.50, and a héalthy hen lays twice as much as a 
hen with worms. 


To save all your flock from worms and parasites 
and get quick’ results and healthy fowls, try a 
dollar’s wach of N-&-H at my risk. Pay nobody 
until you are satisfied. I trust Be poses. 
Just send name, today, to Dr. E. etherton, 
N-&-H Co., 348 No. 7th St., Kansas City, Kansas. 


World’s Best 
Poultry Books 


Free Catalogue on Request! 
Positively latest and most reliable profit- 
earning books on Houses, Fixtures, Feed- 
ing, Culling, Use of ‘‘Lights,’’ Incubating, 
Brooding, Prolific Egg Yield, Back-Yard 
Poultry, Keeping, etc., etc. Do not grope in 
dark! ‘Know your business. ** Post card = 
letter brings FREE catalogue. 32 pag 


Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., Dept. 59, Quincy, Hil. 


or women. All or part tinge, 
Buila regular income and earn 
able premiums. Every one = 


poultry in town or country buys Nova-Dex to 
more eggs, grow chicks twice as fast and prevent 
diseases common with all poultry. Used every day. 
conte a r E 

with you 
Write for agents proposition Seles Guaranteed, 

Nova-DEx Laponaronses 

P. O. Box 1459 C. D. Cincinnati, Ohio 
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etc. Tells how to keep 
chickens healthy’ and baw te Se 6 Cee 
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THE G. E. CONKEY CO. 6546 Broadway, Cleveland, Ohic 
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of the « and best equ’ ipped hate hatcheries in 
world. 11 leading varieties. 50,000 chix 
weekly. eens to your door. Lowest prices. 
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Our proved methods and 48 years’ 
experience have increased honey pro- 
duction for thousands of bee-keepers. 
4 Our big “HOW” book offer includes 
seventeen booklets on all bee-keeping 
problems, including “How to Make 
Increase” — all postpaid, only 50c. 





3 “Beeware” catalog and nearest Lewis 
~ distributor's address free. Write 


an at once, 
q G. B. Lewis Company 
ie. Box F.4 Watertown, Wisconsin 

















‘ii ~ “Ree” Cluste? Metal Shingles, V-Crimp, 
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e LOW PRICED GARAGES 
. 5a Lowest prices on a Raety tase 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. _ 
Samples 


Roofing Book 


Dollars in HARES! 


You can very easily turn your 

ck yard, barn or attic into dol- 
ars, Many are doi it, and 
making nice profits eac month. 


We Pay 
$7.00 to $18.50 and up 


THE 
201-451 Pike St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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405X Broadway New York 
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& soon as the weather is warm enough 
for the bees to fly, examine all the 
colonies; those that have survived the 
winter should have a winter case, with 
packing material placed around it, so’ as 
to help the bees keep up the heat that is 
required for rapid adhe rearing. A little 
stimulative feeding will be a good thing 
also. This should not be started until 
weather conditions are such that the bees 
ean fly at least one day a week. After 
that a small quantity of sirup made of 
sugar and water should be given. For 
this ose one part of granulated sugar 
disso ved in three parts of water is good. 

If you want to increase the number ‘of 
colonies, the increase should be made no 
later than the last of April. It is a mistake 
to depend on natural swarming to get 
increase, because often the natural swarms 
will only make up for winter losses, unless 
there is excessive swarming. 

Where colonies have perished during 
the winter, remove the hives to a safe 
place, and with a whisk-broom brush the 
dead bees from the combs. Later these 
combs may be used either for new swarms 
or for extracting. 

The colonies that are strong in bees 
and stores, are the ones that cram their 
combs full of brood early in the spring, 
and thus when the clover is ready they 
give the bumper crops. 

It is a mistake to open the hives to 
work with the bees just now, except to 
make a hasty examination to find out 
whether each colony is alive. This ex- 
amination can be made without removing 
the lid. Tap the hive sharply, and if the 
bees are alive there will be an answering 
buzz. If there is no response, lift the lid, 
and if the colony is dead move the hive 
to a safe place. 

Get all new hives ready for natural and 
artificial swarming, all supers ready for 
either comb or extracted honey, so you 
will not be caught in the rush jater ‘on. 
Get ready to secure the last drop of nectar 
from the  aegae and thus conserve the 
rea. - r supply. 

hose who wintered their bees out-of- 
doors with proper protective hives are not 
up against the preblem of spring dwind- 
es which is one of the several arguments 
n favor of outdoor wintering. Spring 
dwindling i is due to the contrast between 
the temperature of the cellar and out-of- 
doors, when bees are wintered in the cellar. 

In a normal colony there is one queen, 
several hundred drones at certain seasons, 
and from 8,000 to 75,000 workers. The 
queen is not the ruler; ‘only the egg-laying 
machine. 
The workers are stunted females, am 
drones are perfect males. 


veenshare 
raised in long pendant cells ac reseinble | 


peanuts. 

The three most common kinds of bees 
are the native black or German bee, the 
three-banded, and the golden Italian. 
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She is the only perfect. female. * 
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Science Discovers Greatest 
a ° 
Lice Killer 

Changes Old Methods. No Dusting or Spraying. 
Birds Del Th es. Gives Lastiny Relief. 

A recent discovery promises to revolutionize all 
the methods accepted up to now for keepi 
powtry free from lice and mites. This ‘wonder 

ce kill er keeps‘the birds always lice free without 
the “erage raiser doing any work. It is the 


simplest, easiest, surest and best method ever 
discove: 








Credit for 
Chas. M. Hick, a Chicago chemist. r. 


‘oes to 
ick is 
oultry world as 
ge-Lay Tablets 


this marvelous discove 


already favorably known to the 
the inventor of the famous Hick’s 
that make the hens lay. 

Hick’s Licekill, which is the name of this sensa- 
tional lice killer, is a liquid that is added to the 
drinking water. The medicine taken into the system 
of the bird comes out through the pores and every 
louse or mite dies or leaves the Coes, It does not 
injure the flavor of the eggs or pa § and is harm- 
less. It has no effect on hatching eggs. A few 
days treatment at the start and then a little in 
the drinking water one or two days a month, 

So confident is Mr, Hick that “~ wonderful 
liquid will rid your flock of every louse or mite 
that he is offering every reader of this paper the 
opportunity of trying it out without any risk. 
Send no money, r% your name and address to 
Chas. M. Hi Co.,.1018 So, Wabash Ave., 
Dept. 823, Chicago, Ill., and two full size $1 00 
bottles of ‘this supreme lice remover will be sent 
you. On delivery deposit with the postman $1.00 

and postage. Furthermore, as an exceptional offer, 
Mr..Hick will send you, at no additional cost, a 
regular $1.00 box of Hick’s Eee g-Lay Tablets used 
by thousands of poultrymen. If after a two weeks 
trial you are not absolutely satisfied, write Mr. 
Hick and your money will be immediately refunded. 


CHAS, M. HICK & CO. 
1018 So. Wabash Ave., Dept. 823, Chicago 


You 
Take No 
RISK 
With 

An 





P Titt (nn LCOVERED INCU a 
18) Days Trial 
10 Yr Guarantee 
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Every automobile owner who is familiar with present Goodyear 
Tire prices knows that this is the right time to buy. 

wh ace first place, Goodyear Tires are better today than ever 
before. 

In the second place, Goodyear prices are at their lowest point 
—far lower, even, than before the war. 

This combination of higher quality and lower cost means 
maximum tire economy. 

A typical example of present Goodyear values is seen in the 
popular 30 x 334 Goodyear Cross Rib clincher, shown above 
with its companion, the famous 30 x 3% Goodyear All- 
Weather Tread. 

In the past five years more than 5,000,000 of these Goodyear 
Cross Rib Tires have been sold. 

Built of the same high grade Egyptian cotton fabric that goes 
into the All-Weather Tread Goodyear, with a long-wearing but 
differently designed tread, they have given remarkable service. 


Their fine performance has demonstrated to thousands of car 
owners the folly of buying unknown and unguaranteed tires. 


You can get these tires from your nearest Goodyear Service 
Station Dealer. He will be glad to explain their advantages. 


30 x 314 Non-Skid Fabric . . . . $10.95 
30 x 314 All-Weather Fabric .. 14.75 
30 x 344 All-Weather Cord ... 18.00 
30x 344 Heavy Tourist Tube . 2.80 
.30x 344 Regular Tube ..... 2.25 
Manufacturer’s tax extra 
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1. Splitting the stock. 2. Scion ready 
to put in place. 3. Scions in 

4. Cross-section of stock and scions. 
5. Scions and cut protected by wax 


ECESSARY tools are a chisel, or a 
\ thick-bladed knife or a grafting iron 
(with which to split open the stock after it 
is sawed off sm y with a fine-tooth 
saw), a hammer or mallet to aid the 
splitting process, a very knife to 
trim the scions, and a supply of good 
grafting wax. Saw off a branch at the 
desired point, split the stock a little way 
down and insert a scion at each outer edge 
—taking care that the inner bark of the 
scion fits exactly against the inner bark 
of the stock. 
_ Trim the scions wedge-shaped, as shown 
in the picture; insert them accurately; 
the wedge should be a trifle thicker on 
the side which comes in contact with 
the stock’s bark. Lastly, apply grafting 
wax. Each scion should be long enough 
to have two or three buds, with the lower 
one placed as shown. The “spring” of the 
cleft holds the scions securely in place, and 
therefore tying should be unnecessary. If 
both scions in a cleft grow, one may later 
be cut away. 
You can’t graft a pear or an apple on 
a cherry or plum tree, nor vice versa. 
The stone fruits and the pomaceous fruits 
are separate families and refuse to inter- 
marry. A recipe for erating wax was 
given on page 41, March issue. 





Canada’s Contribution— 
The McIntosh Apple 
McIntosh is one of the most popular 


apples in New England and Canada. The’ 


original tree was a chance seedling on the 
McIntosh homestead,. Dundas county, 
Ontario, Canada, where Allen McIntosh 


began to grow this variety in his nursery 
about 1870. 


This variety has meant millions of dol- . 


lars to Eastern fruit growers. In 1912 a 
monument was erected near the i 
where the original tree stood. (See illus- 
tration on page 8.) On the stone,is a 
tablet bearing these words: 

“The original McIntosh Red apple tree 
stood about twenty rods north of this Pie 
It was one of a number of seedlings en 
from the border of the clearings and trans- 
planted by John MelIntosh in year 1796. 
(Erected =. popular subscription 1912).” 
Pe as rag is also a as McIntosh 

~ at ongs in the Fameuse grou 
along with Fameuse or Snow. Tt is thought 
to be a seedling of Fameuse. 










































Flowering Plants 


OIL for starting flower seeds can be 
taken from the garden, if that soil is 
good. Remove the top layer of soil and 
take the soil from where roots have been 
i Fine loamy soil is best for seed- 
lings and it must drain readily. Remove 
all coarse material with sieve before filling 
the seed pans. It is not necessary, how- 
ever, to sift all the soil that goes into the 
pans. Fill them half-full of unsifted soil 
(first remove small stones), then add 
enough sifted soil to fill the pans. 

To start seeds early is to lengthen the 
flowering season of plants. It is sensible, 
then, to confine one’s efforts to those 
' plants which matare later than the aver- 
age. Among these are asters, canterbury- 
bells, pinks, janes, snap-dragons and 
woolflowers. ‘The proper-time for planting 
seeds is from six to eight weeks before 
weather is suitable for planting outside, 
depending on the amount of growth one 
wishes to make indoors. Boxes three or 
four inches deep make the best seed flats, 
for often one has drainage troubles if 
deeper flats are used. Square, open-corner 
strawberry baskets make good for a 
small number of- plants. Close the 
corners with pieces of heavy oiled paper. 
Wet the flats after planting and there- 
after keep them moist, but not soaked. 
Give plenty of sunlight, before and after 
sprouting. 

If the flats are moved to a cool room 
after the seeds are up, the plants will take 
on a short stocky =. which is highly 
preferable to the long rangy growth in- 
duced by warm rooms. Do not allow 
seedlings to get chilled, however, and do 
not let them dry out. Oceasional use of 
weak liquid ‘manure is beneficial after 
plants reach the fourth leaf. Apply once 
in ten days or two weeks. Do not force 
a rapid growth, however. 

Summer flowering bulbs may be started 
a month or six weeks before planting-out 
time. These bulbs include , cannas, 
dahlias, gladioli and so on. They like a 
rich soil. They may be started in deep 
boxes, holding several bulbs each, or 
singly in good-sized pots. After planting 
keep in a warm place where they can have 
some light, and after growth starts give 
sunlight. ‘Transplant to the beds after 
all danger of frost is over, and set about 
three inches below the surface of the beds. 
Use rich soil and disturb the roots as 
little as possible. P.E. J. 





New Varieties of Tomatoes 


A new variety of late tomato, called Nor- 
duke, which resists tomato wilt, has been 
devel by the Department of icul- 
his variety is something like Stone. 
Four other wilt-resistant varieties have 
‘already been produced—Marvel, medium 
early, ing heavy crops of smooth red 
fruit; Norton, late variety selected from 
Stone; Columbia and Arlington, two 
medium late varieties selected from Greater 
Baltimore. Norduke shows higher resis- 
tance to wilt than any of the other varie- 
ties. Seeds from these varieties have been 
sent to canners for testing, and some of 
the seed firms list wilt-resistant varieties. 


If you must set out small pone when the 
sun is likely to shine upon them before they 
become established. in the soil, take old 
newspapers and make a “‘tent’’ over each 
plant, or pair of plants. Hold the edges 
down with stones, lumps of earth or hand- 
fuls of fine earth. Have the open ends 
east and west. White paper will reflect all 
the sun's rays. 














































Now, it costs no 
to buy a Kelly! 








SIZES 


30 x3 
30x 3% 
31x4 
32 x4 
33 x4 
34x4 
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Kant-Slip 
‘| Block-and-Button 
or Grooved Tread 





























Other sizes reduced proportionately 










And the quality is 
better than ever 
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Your Hogs, Cattle 
Chickens, Trees and 
® Garden 
: The sureway to 


bigger profits 
You will have finer stock, Set plaper priors, gathers 


eggs make more money if you write 
us about spraying for farm sanitation. Do , owe” oy with 
ee lice and other loathsome pests and diseases. 
vice. 


BIG PRICE REDUCTION 


on our complete une vd gover, hassel. Sed, whet 
barrow, compress: air and o' © sprayers ces 
rock bottom. Never was there  berter time 60 buy. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOKLET 
Ask for Spraying Recipes 


You can whitewash your barns and fences; save and make 
money in scores of ways with Hayes Sprayers. Guaran- 


Sold Everywhere by Dealers 
HAYES PUMP AND PLANTER COMPANY 
Department 64 


HAYES rr 


FRUIT-FOG 
Sprayers 
Rak: BLOOM 


voney back 











Did you ever hear of 

so fragile a thing as the acon 

a rose? We doit. A new plant or 
your money refunded should any 
Conard Star Rose not bloom. 


Send for big free catalog. 

This celluloid Star tag labels your 

growing rose and is the sign of our 
guarantee—two exclu- 
sive C. & J. features. 
Cran fos 

& Jones Co. Box 25 

West Grove, Pa. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 
A. Wintzer, V.-Pres. Backed 
by over 50 years’ experience. 








Spraying Made Easy 


K your vegetables, fruit trees 
m4 healt thy and free from 


and 
blight and bugs. Use No. 1 












; It operates by compressed air. A finger 

: pressure instantly controls the spray. 

} All pumping parts of non-corrosive 

: brass. Strainer in nozzle prevents 

Clogging. Brass or galvanized tank. 

Send tod@y for Catalog and special 

j raying Calendar prepared by Cornell 
{ niversity Specialiste—both free. 

The E. C. BROWN Co. 

857 Maple St. Rochester, 





Crops 
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or —— 
prayer 





Bag he my 
Traction 





fine spray mixtures to every 
part of foliage. 
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Raising Raspberries 


Continued from page 8 


killed down by the frost. I put in my 
order for plants. When they come I set 
them carefully, three feet apart in the row.” 

**That’s wide spacing, too,’’ I said. 

“Yes; but until the plants get big, it gives 
me a chance to cultivate both ways. You 
see I set them by actual measurements, so 
that any way you look you can see a Burg 
row 

It was to another man that I went to ask 
questions concerning later cultivation and 
staking, or at least supporting the vines in 
some way. He had two patches, both beari 
heavily. Together his raspberries poem 
about 17 acres. 

“You have a great crop,” I said; “you 
ought to be able to retire on this crop.’’ 

“TI could if I were foolish,”” he answered; 
“but 1 don’t put any stock in this retiring 
business. I’m doing well, but I want to do 
better. However,’” he added, ‘“‘this is a fine 
year for these berries. They are bringing 
25 and 30 cents in the open market, and I 
have orders that will keep me busy through 
the season. One acre,’ he added, “will 
pretty nearly take care of the cost of har- 
vesting the crop; that leaves me about 16 
acres to bank on. 

“‘How do you keep the plants so clean?” I 
asked in admiration. 

‘Weeds and berries make poor bedfel- 
lows,”’ he said. “I try to kill every weed in 
both patches. I try to keep the fence rows 
clean of weeds. I fight them from early 
spring until autumn. - As long as they are on 
the grow, I am on the go after them. It can 
be done. We fight them by much cultivation 
with machinery and often with just a plain 
hoe. Just before the harvest begins, I put 
two men in here with hoes, and often I take 
a hand myself; and we have this place as 
clean as a hungry dog leaves a plate.” 

“How about all these stakes?’’ I inquired. 
‘You must have a pile-driver to put all these 
in the ground.” 

“I get them from a sawmill back on the 
mountain yonder,” he explained. ‘They are 
chestnut, which stands weathering well. 
They are five feet high, and two inches each 
way.. They are set in the ground about a 
foot. Before the sawmill came, my boys and 
I used to get out the stakes ourselves, in the 
winter. We own a piece of mountain land, 
and we used to get chestnut-sprouts for 
stakes. But these are better,” he added. 

“Do you leave them out over winter?” I 


asked. 

“T have tried both plans,” he said. ““They 
will last twice as long if they are taken in; 
and as we do not tie up the new growth or 
trim it until late winter, I believe it is best to 
put the stakes under shelter from late sum- 
mer until the first of March.” 

“How do you tie the plants?” 

“We use hill-culture altogether. It en- 
ables us to get the most from each set of 
canes. Every plant has its stake; and we tie 
up the-new growth with binder-twine.”’ 

“Did you ever use posts with wire strung 
along for support?” 

“No; the wire prevents clean cultivation.” 
“When do you trim out the old growth?” 
“Just the minute our harvest is over. I 

figure. that the old vines sap the roots some- 
what, and I want the new canes to get all the 
strength they can for growth. Some people 
wait for fall, but I trim off all old growth in 
late July and August. In fact, I’m usually 
done by the first of August.” 

“And the new growth?” 

“I cut that back when the winter is over. 
Some . the new canes will grow ten feet 
high. just 
an el he closer they are to the ground, 
the less liable they are to freeze back. In 
February and March I trim back and tie up 
to the newly driven stakes. If the new 
growth is trimmed in the fall, valuable wood 

freeze back; but if the canes-are long, 
the ends are frozen, nothing is lost.’’ 































puna STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 1000. am, 
Bederwood, Wm. Belt, Pocomoke, es ote., $4. 
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King, Cumberland Raspberries, $12. 1000, followi 
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Grapes for Our Folks 


Start a few vines this spring of ig 

the three best varieties of a 

grapes. Our choice unrooted RR 

cuttings will save you money. Sr 

Thousands of satisfied custom- a “4 

ers who bought last year now aa 
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Mind high are the canes after their trim- 


mi: 

oT ‘don’ t like them over four and a half 
feet. Some trim to five, and some to four; 
but I get best results with the height men- 
tioned. 

‘‘How long do your stakes last you?” 

“Left out over winter, they will last about 
three years at best; taken in, they may last 
ten. They really ought to be repointed 
before restaking.”’ 

“W ere you ever caught by an overflooded 
market?’ 

“On pretty nearly everything but rasp- 
berries. They can be used as they are 
offered, and they can be preserved. People 
like them and want them. I don’t see why a 
man should ever fail in this business, but it 
takes care and work. Clean cultivation, 
constant watchfulness, and careful tying— 
these are the essentials,’”’ 

‘Do you ever have to spray?” 

‘*‘Lower down in the valley some men use 
Bordeaux for leaf-rust. But we have not 
had it here, and I’ve never sprayed.” 

“For how many years is a patch good?”’ 

“These mo yet ie aren’t like strawber- 
ries,” he said. ‘These things, with proper 
attention, propagate indefinitely. Of course, 
I believe in renewing ultimately 3; and every 
year we renew some spaces that "are blanks, 
but I shall not renew this patch for ten 
years; it's now been going two. But I'll 
give it manure one year and commercial 
fertilizer the next. These blackeaps,” he 
added, “‘are hardy, and a field kept clean is 
good for many years. 

These are some of the facts I learned from 
the men who successfully use the hill-system 
in black raspberry culture; and I believe that 


their methods are sound. At least, they ° 


have done. well by these methods; and that 
is the final test. 





Asparagus from Roots 
and Seed 


Continued from page 8 


removed again and manure applied either at 
that time or in the spring, the same as in the 
year. In the spring of the third 

year (that is, two full years after the aspara- 
gus is planted) a light crop of shoots may 
be cut, but under no consideration should the 
cues continue for more — three weeks. 
Immediately after cutti cultivation 
should begin and should coftinued 
throughout the season, or until the plants 
hecome so large as to prevent further tillage. 
Any stray weeds that appear in the rows 
during the first two or three weeks, particu- 
larly after cultivation, should be removed. 


Late in the fall the as stalks will he 
well established.. After this a heavier crop 
may be cut. 


Cuttings should not continue for more 
than six or severi weeks. Cutting too late in 
ie. peer ages open regen ng of — plants 
and ump their future ue plants 
must be i agneot syed of time after their last 
cutting to % wigorous growth and store 
up juice’in their roots for next year’s esop. 


Asparagus from Seed 
Buy the seed from a reliable dealer 
= in Pee water a —— Mis a 
ittle ¢ or turnip wi aspara- 
gus seed to mark the row and sew thickly in 
long rows where the seed is to remain. 

To prepare the bed, plow the land deeply 
and ‘manure it well ‘with rich, welli-rotted 
stable manure. Make,the soil fine and work 
it up into a good tilth, then sow the seed 
and cover with an inch of soil. Have the 
rows from fifteen to eighteen inches apart, 
if for hand tultivation, and three feet apart 
if a horse is to be used. 

Keep the plants perfeetly clear of weeds; 
as you weed the rows, out the plants till 
they stand three inc in the row. 
Asparagus is a rank f er, and to feed 
liquid manure two or three times a week will 
make the plants fairly leap out of the ground. 

The first season, all you need to do is to 
keep the weeds out ped the soil ailine. At 
the approach of cold weather, put on a 
coarse muleh to prevent the from 
freezing so , and the plants will 
start growth ner in spring. A good 
supply of fresh barn-yard manure is always 
a good mulch. If you can apply some ground 
bone, pag ber hoa ah ge well and good. 
madanoddes bation al faa Aiter 

an meer r 
years of e e, I have no hesitation 
Teco ioe Hn anes Iti is 
far less Gaptenive at 
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The farmer’s 


best friends (5d bale) a9 5 & 


When there’s wheat 


to be harvested, when P 


No. 8 Planet Jr. Horse wator 
there’s hay to cut, onan a uselat, popular horse Noes we 


when oats are ripe, and mas; its etre long i and stiff construction 
cornand potatoes must fills esx Adjustable to all widths. 


tom the row. Has solid, 
be cultivated, Planet logging depth wheel with lever. 


Jr. cultivators are the 5. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


farmer’s_best friends. Dept. 24 ; 
Planet Jr. cultivators 5th and Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


are scientifically de- 


Write for complete illustrated 


signed to work fast and Pune jr. catalog, showing 
clean with minimum =’ 204"ssing citivator. 
effort. Time saved 
cultivating is labor and 
money saved. Planet 


Jr. saves them all. 





Plant food | y: The cost is 
more per ton 2 less per ton 


moet FERTILIZER 


NATURE’S BEST PLANT FOOD 
EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL, ORGANIC, QUICK, LASTING 


phosphoric acid ih than other manures. Ask your dealer, Take no 
tee ae does not sell it, ap ago References, tagtieneaiele a and full information on 
request. SAMPLES FREE. Leading Seedsmen and Fertilizer Dealers are our Distributors. 


PULVERIZED POULTRY MANURE CO. 


431 South Dearborn Street, Suite 626 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

















BETTER GARDENS 


EASY TO KILL WEEDS 
AND MULCH THE SOIL 


BETTER GARDENS 


The sure way to have a more 
ecaer is to use 


as your guide— 
The Maule FRre 
Seed Book | 
Send a postal 
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) Are you paying 
a Bad Roads Tax? 


‘OLTS and vibration on rough roads 

f and streets are responsible for at least 

a third of the upkeep, repair and tire 
expense you now pay. That’s your Bad 
Roads Tax. 


You can’t change the roads—but Hasslers 
will smooth out the bumps for you, 
§ decrease your upkeep cost and give new 
i added comfort. 


Yi They cushion the bump and check the 

a upthrow. The lively Hassler springs «b- 

, sorb the shocks when the car goes into 
holes, and act instantly again on the 
rebound. 


This famous double action is the secret’ 
; of Hassler comfort and economy. You 
get it only with Hasslers. 


a ‘ 

Fi Try them on your Ford or Dodge Brothers 
j ; car ten days at our risk. Your dealer will ‘ 
{ explain the plan. 





| ROBERT H. HASSLER, INC. 
i Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
is ROBERT H, HASSLER, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
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Taming the Lightning 
By-Robert-H. Neill: 





7 ~~ Tv eve ee wri TT TTT SS 


WE all abhor the approaching season 
of destructive thunder-storms, and it 
behooves every farmer to prepare for it. 
‘We have no hesitation in saying that the 
Almighty has placed within reach of every 
man the means of taming the lightning, 
and has given him the intelligence neces- 
sary to make these means available. If he 
neglects or refuses to employ them, he has 
no right to complain if a bolt destroys his 
barn, or kills some of his family. 

The question is asked: ‘‘Why should 
any farmer, or any one else, go to the 


ae “a of putting up rods when insurance_ 
wi 


protect him from loss. by fire from 
lightning?” Whoever asks that question 
seriously does not realize that insurance 
covers only 80 per cent of loss of building, 
and the loss in most cases is total, or 100 
per cent. The loss from lightning usually 


comes when the barn is full of the harvest- 


products; therefore, the loss is greater 
than at any other time of the year, and 
when lightning starts a fire it is often com- 
municated to other buildings; this could 
be prevented by rods. 

The secretary of a mutual insurance 
company having over $4,000,000 in risks 
says that in seven years they did not have 
a single loss by lightning on a rodded build- 
ing. Another company reports that in 
600 losses from lightning, not one of the 
buildings was rodded. 

Insurance companies are ee. respon- 
sible for the loss by lightning. They have 
so long refused to make any difference in 
rate upon rodded and unrodded buildings. 
If every mutual company long ago would 
have refused to pay losses by ightning on 
unrodded ey every farmer in the 
company would have saved enough in 
two or three years to pay for the r ding 
of his buildings. Every company shoul 
have'a competent rod inspector, and every 
rod put up on a building insured by the 
company should have the inspector’s ap- 
proval before it is paid for. 

Wire fences that are not grounded cause 
the death of many animals during thunder- 
storms. Fences should be grounded by 
running a number eight or number ten 
galvanized iron wire from each strand of 
the fence into the ground. _The wire 
should be twisted two or three times about 
each strand and should-reach to a depth 
of four or five feet into the ground. If the 
soil ig particularly the wire should be 
sunk much deeper. Field fences should be 
grounded every twenty rods, and fences 


about barnyards and feed lots at least - 


every ten rods. 
Precaution is cheaper than risk, and 
snaty that goes up in smoke is a complete 


Oss. 
Metal Roofs Protect Against 
Lightning 
That metal roofs can be turned to good 
use in protecting inst lightning is evi- 
dent from the following lefter from a 

manufacturer of metal roofing: 
“Recently, a farmer was rather sur- 
prised when told that the great expense to 


ater ot ‘Mrs, muwes. 
LIGHTNING BURNS BARK AND 
CROPS 
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which he had gone to equip his steel-roofed 
barn with lightning. rods Was unnecessary, 
and that proper grounding of the roof itself 
would have given equally as good protec- 
tion as the lightning-rods. 

“Demonstrations of the lightning-proof 
qualities of various kinds of roofs were 
recently made in Baltimore, Md., before a 
number of members of the National 
Hardware Association of the United States. 
These tests will probably be of interest to 
the readers of The Farm Journal. 

“A miniature wooden barn filled with 
hay was plaeed in front of a machine 
generating 1,100,000 volts of electricity. 
The long spark from the machine, corre- 
sponding to a brilliant lightning discharge 
of small proportion, was allowed to play 
upon the roof with the following results: 
The lightning struck the galvanized steel 
roof and the charge was carried off by a 
grounded lightning cable, without in any 
way injuring the wooden structure or the 
hay contained in it. A terne-plate roof 
fave the same results as the steel roof. 

he discharge was left on for an indefinite 
le feng of time without any harm to the 

the wooden-structure or the contents. 

“To obtain protection from lightning 
with metal roofs, proper grounding of the 
roof is of the utmost im ¢ mene A 
sufficient number of ground must be 
used, and they must be firmly fastened to 
the roof, so as to make good contact with 
the latter. The same precautions must be 
taken concerning ground plates or pipes, 
bends in leads, distance of leads from 
frame walls, etc., that are considered when 
installing lightning-rods. 

“The en ret qualities of metal 
roofs should receive proper consideration 
when choosing roof coverings for farm 
buildings. With about 50 per cent of all 
ane fires th the gang tates — 
ightning, e average farmer is vitally 
interested in lightning protection, and the 
foregoing facts will be of value to him.” 





Telephones and Thunder- | 


Storms 
By Belle Barker 
With the ty xebodee of summer thunder- 
showers andl ie reased use of the tele- 


phonan, I wish Sap warn all people against 
pea those instruments during an 
trical storm, unless in case of neces- 
aay such as fire or si 
As one of the operators in our local 
office for a time, I found it was no picnic 
to sit at the switehboard long before the 
storm arrived, and when it was at its 
ces. tit was corey. Conanenes 
the operator an e person calling. 
The dace. current will enter a house 
a quicker when the receiver is off the 


The people on the farm ee ours 
porns Vy phone. Last y ad a 
couch pS so that the > was 3 direotly 
under the phone. Lightning came in on 
the phone and set fire to couch so 
quickly that it-was only by quick action of 
the man and’ his son that the house was 
saved. Any member of the family who 
might have been using the phone at that 
time would have been instantly killed. 

A man who was one of our subscribers, 
when I worked in the office, had always 
persisted in using the telephone whenever 
C wished during an electric storm. One 
day he received a crack that knocked him 
clear across the room and made him 
realize the extent of his folly. 

Now, do not let these warnings frighten 
you into doing without a telephone, be- 
cause very few country people can afford 


to. Have a phone by all if 
can, but do not use it during a tisniee- “ 


storm unless you must to save life or 


pr I the, ty. 

If there should be a fire, call the opera- 
tor, tell her the location and the nearest 
neighbors and let her do the calling. 
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WE Americans want to learn by 
experience. Not that we doubt the 
other fellow necessarily—we just 
want to know. It is a good habit. 


And among other things, it makes 
a market for all kinds of safety 
razors, phonographs, automobiles 
—to say nothing of tires. Don’t 
stop experimenting, but when you 
are quite content to call it a day, 
try HOODS, and see if they do 
not about combine the require- 
ments your experience has taught 
you to look for in a tire. 


We might almost say that HOOD 
Tires are built for those men who! 
have run the gamut in tire buy- 
ing, and wish to settle upon a tire 
which year in and year out, under 
all conditions, will give honest, 
dependable service. 
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Why Good Roads Go Wrong 


nent road. Just why is hard to 
answer. One man says it is because 

ood roads lead into _— instead of 
eading into town. he fact remains 
however, that the best of supposed] good 
roads sometimes goes wrong. For in- 
stance, look at the photograph, showing a 
big coal truck where heavy traffic has 
torn up a brick pavement. This brick 
pavement was not laid on a concrete base 
and the soft base gave way soon after the 
road was put in service. This. pavement 
was later removed and a ten-inch concrete 
slab put in place. Since then the road has 
wood. up well. The weight of this truck 
and its dead load is 15 tons. Such 
trucks passed -this spot ev 
fifteen minutes during the 191 
transportation crisis, m an effort 
to supply coal to some steel mills. 

An instance of improper use of 
an improved road is furnished by 
California, where $15,000,000 in 
bonds was provided to construct 
some roads to be used only for 
tourist travel. The roads were 
narrow and of light concrete and, 
when built, were admirably adapt- 
ed to light traffic and stood up 
perfectly; but when heavy com- 
mercial traffic took the place of 
tourists’ autos, the surface broke 
down. Heavier and wider roads 
had to be built as a result. The 
experience of California is one of 
the best proofs that roads must be 
both wide enough and heavy 
enough to take care of even the 
unusual traffic. 


Build Roads from the 
Bottom Up 


There have been numerous cases 
where the hard surfaced road was 

ut down on a fill that had not 
isek given time to settle properly. 
Disaster followed in many cases. 
Slips are common and the sinking 
of the fill and the collapse of the 
supporting base paves the way for 


[neat is no such thing as a perma- 


By Ross B. Johnston 


when loaded, are not uncommon. There 
is a law in some states providing that the 
weight shall not exceed 600 pounds to the 
inch of tire width, but this is generally 
ignored. Laws regulating speed are com- 
monly found, but the terms are usually 
vague and the local officials often lenient. 


How To Keep Good Roads Good 
One engineer sums up the question of 
traffic regulations on hard surfaced roads 


in a very few words: ; ; 
“Eliminate chains, except in snowiest 


weather, avoid flat wheels, and rigidly 
te speed and load.” 
atters of personal friendship or politi- 
cal expediency on the part of county 
officials and general laxness in local law 
enforcement have, of course, been the 
main factors in preventing the effective- 
ness of the local traffic laws that do exist. 
On the other hand when the traffic laws 
are under state control, they have been 
successfully enforced. For instance, at 
Wheeling, W. Va:, members of the state 
constabulary were sent to break up traffic 
law violations on the part of coal opera- 
tors who were hauling coal with big 
motor-trucks. Overloading was the prin- 
cipal violation. The very first day 








Bad drainage and no shoulders on road caused this 


road disaster 








a break in the surface. 

Where hillsides are not firmly 
established and there is even a 
slight movement, modern engi- 
neers urge that the roads skirting 
them should not be hard surfaced. 
Macadam is used and the road is 
maintained properly until there is 
no longer any danger of the fill 

iving way or the base moving. 

e accompanying pictures show 
instances where retaining walls 
gave way, slips and slides occurred, 
and other road disasters took 
place that were not in the least 
due to failure of the road surface 
or the ae. system. 

Another mmon source of 
trouble to improved roads is that 








Heavy coal traffic tears up brick pavement 





as 


not laid on concrete 


which was 


fines of $2,000 were collected from 
violators of the county law, one 
truck owner being fined three times 
for overloads on the same truck. 
Within a week, the constabulary 
reported that the traffic laws were 
strictly observed. No county offi- 
cials could have secured such 
prompt results as did these state 
officers. 


Roads of France Broke Down 


Some persons have pointed to the 
macadam roads of France as the 
type of roads that America should 
adopt. Yet these persoris have, 
perhaps, not thoroughly investi- 
gated present conditions. These 
roads, which have been a matter 
of pride to France for centuries, ~ 
are all maintained by. patrolmen, 
Each man devotes his time the 
ear around to the keeping up of a 
ew hundred yards of roadway. 
But, even so, these roads went to 
pieces when heavy traffic was put 
on them during the war. These 
roads were built for horse and foot 
traffic, and served that purpose 
very well, but motor lorries, guns, 
etc., cut up these roads quickly. 
Not only was the old system of, 
maintenance inadequate, but big 
labor details furnished by the 
military authorities were unable 
to maintain the roads satisfac- 
torily, even when on constant 
duty. Recourse at length had to 
be made to hard surfaced roads. 
With this example of what hea 
traffic can do to the old-style road, 
France is at present using asphal- 
tic concrete, sheet asphalt and 
stone block on the roads that 
failed under heavy traffic. France 
is also putting in experimental 
sections of concrete ace roads. 
Always, when the subject of 
good roads is mentioned, the ques- 
tion comes up: “Who shall pay 
for them?” few words on this 
subject are not out of place here. 
It is estimated that 90 per cent of 





of poor drainage or total lack of 
drainage. One of the best brick- 
surfaced concrete base roads in 
the mountain section was virtu- 
ally ruined by poor drainage, due 
to lack of maintenance, along 
some wet places. The side ditches 
are often entirely ignored. The 
water overflows the road, gets 
under the bricks, and freezes ’ 
there, breaking the concrete and 
upheaving the bricks. Unregu- 
lated hauling of large ¢oal trucks 
over it performs the final act of 


destruction. 
erning traffic often 
tively. ifnored. by. lopal” offeisls, 
ifmo ry 0 ; 
Traffic of no less than 1,000 tons 
= frequently passes over some 
‘ » Weighing 15 tons 





eo 





a county’s traffic begins and 
ends outside of the county’s 
limits. If that is true, plainly it is 
not a that the — 8 ox 
stand the expense of building goo 
roads. A state road system would 
be much better. The states that 
have already taken over the work. 
from the counties and townships’ 
have in nearly every case adopted’ 
a state road m that atin n ; 
for the construction and main- 
tenance of such roads as-will con- 
nect up the county seats of the’ . 
various counties. Maryland, New 
York, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and other states are good ex- 
amples. The states having the 
most complete control of the road 
systems are the ones having the 
- Continued on page 82 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 








You can’t have full motor power with 
worn or leaky piston rings 


Piston Rings in motor cars, trucks, tractors or stationary 
engines wear — just as tires do. They travel up and down 
the cylinder walls thousands of times at varying speeds. 
They contract and expand constantly under variations of 
temperature. Wear is inevitable. 


Worn or poorly designed rings let gas and oil 
leak past them at every stroke of the piston. 
They waste motor power and fuel. That’s why 
it pays to renew them with McQuay-Norris 
Piston Rings, which will increase power, save 
gas and oil, and decrease carbon troubles. 


There’s a McQuay-Norris Piston Ring for every 
purpose and price—the most famous power 
ring —a lower-priced, quick-seating ring — the 


\eaxJRoor—the greatest piston 
ring for power. They prevent 
loss of gas and compression by 
means of their exclusive twb- 
piece design. This creates even 
outward expansion all around 
the ring, thus maintaining 
equal pressure against the cyl- 
inder wall at all times. Install 
in all except the top groove of 
each piston, which should al- 
ways carry a Supecyé Ring. 
Packed inindividual parchment 
containers. 


$125 


In Canada, $1.50 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 
ee cee aE 





A RING EBQE. Eve 


Superoyl—to control oil. The 
only ring of its kind. It pre- 
vents oil and carbon troubles 
by keeping lubricating oil out 
of the combustion chamber. 
Its special reservoir collects ex- 
cess oil from the cylinder wall 
on each down stroke and 
empties itself on each up stroke, 
which ordinary grooved rings 
cannot do. Install one in the 
top groove of each piston re- 
gardless of what compression 
rings you use. Packed in indi- 
vidual parchment containers. 


$i1ce 


In Canada, $1.25 





R 


MeQUAY-NORRIS 


WAINWRIGHT 


PISTONS & PINS 













most successful oil ring—and snap rings of the highest 
grade. Through the addition of McQuay-Norris WAIN- 
WRIGHT Pistons and Piston Pins to the McQuay-Norris 
Piston Ring line, you can now secure for your engines 
complete McQuay-Norris-made pistons, piston pins, and 


piston ring equipment. 
Send for Free Booklet. The relation of piston 


rings to gas engine power and economy is 


JirFyY-GRIP —for those who 
want lower-priced equipment 
—a one-piece ring that has 
proved its efficiency within the 
limits of the one-piece design. 
It has an improved non-butting 
joint and a velvet finish that 
“seats in a jiffy.” Always in- 
stall in combination with one 
Superoy’ Ring in top groove of 
each piston. Packed in indi- 
vidual glassine envelopes. This 
protects them from rust and 
prevents deterioration. 


50Oc 


In Canada, 50c 








RICE. 
1c Rr 


AND PURPOSE 


clearly explained in “To Have and to Hold 
Power”—a free booklet which we will mail 
without charge if you will address Dept.F. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


Canadian Factory: McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada 


Snap Rings—of the very 
highest grade—raised above 
the ordinary level of “bulk” 
rings by the care and uniform 
accuracy of McQuay-Norris 
manufacturing methods. You 
can be certain of all the Snap 
Ring satisfaction that is pos- 
sible at their price when you 
buy the McQuay-Norris brand. 
The rings are rolled in waxed 
paper, which preserves them 
from rust, breakage and any 
other impairment. 


And Snap Rings of 
the highest grade 
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The rug on the 
floor ts No. 390 
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The rug on the | ie 
floor is No. 323 
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Pattern No. 518 Pattern No. 396 














The Sanitary, Eas 
Floor-Covering for 


Think of the freedom these beautiful, 
sanitary rugs would bring to you. The 
smooth, waterproof surface is a joy to 
clean. Mud and dirt tracked in from 
outdoors can be wiped* away in a 
moment by a few rubs with a damp 
mop, restoring the pattern to all its 
former beauty and charm. 


Need No Fastening 


But ease of cleaning is not the only at- 
tractive feature of Gold-Seal Rugs. 
Remember, too, that these rugs lie flat 
on the floor without fastening. You 
don’t have to tack them down. They 
never wrinkle or curl up at the edges. 


Patterns for Every Room 


Note the beautiful designs — master- 
pieces of the rug designer’s art — pat- 
terns that you would hardly expect to 
find in such low-priced floor-coverings. 
Among the many color combinations 
you are certain to find exactly the pat- 
tern you want for any room—beit kitch- 
en, dining room, bedroom or pantry. 


Beware of 
Imitations 


There are printed floor- 
coverings on the market 
that resemble Gold - Seal 
Congoleum Rugs in outward 
appearance. Don’t be de- 
ceived, but protect yourself 
by insisting that the Gold 
Seal, like the fac-simile 
shown here, is pasted on 
the face of the rug you buy. 
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T-RUGS 


o-clean 
very Room— 


Modern housewives everywhere, whose 
floors are covered with these easy-to- 
clean rugs, would not think of going 
back for a moment to unsanitary, dust- 
collecting rugs and carpets that require 
such tiresome beating and sweeping. 


Beautiful, durable, sanitary and easy- 
to-clean—no wonder Gold-Seal Con- 
goleum Rugs are America’s most pop- 
ular low-priced floor covering. 


Note the Low Prices— 


6 x9 feet $ 8.10 9x 10% feet $14.15 
7% x9 feet 10.10 9x12 feet 16.20 


The rugs illustrated are made only in the four large sizes. The 
small rugs are made in patterns to harmonize with them. 


14 x3 feet $ .50 3x44 feet $1.50 
3 x3 feet 1.00 3x6 feet 2.00 


Owing to high freight rates, prices west of the Mississippi 
and in Canada are slightly higher than those quoted. 


Gold-Seal Congoleum By-the-Yard 


Gold-Seal Congoleum is also made in roll form by the 
yard for use where it is desired to cover the entire 
floor. Two yard and three yard widths, 75 cents per 
Square yard. Folder No. 89 free on request. 


CoNGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Philadelphia New York Chicago San Francisco 
ston Minneapolis Kansas City Dallas 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 





Free Rug Chart 
of All Patterns 


Write our nearest office for 
“Modern Rugs for Modern 
Homes,” an interesting 
illustrated booklet showing 
all the beautiful patterns 
in full color. It will help 
you to select just the color- 
ing and design you seek for 
any room in the house. 














The rug on the 
floor is No. 321 
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Simmons Purple Label Mattress 
at $60 is the ultimate in sleeping 
comfort. Other Simmons Mat- 
tresses at prices ranging down 


Can anyone afford not to 


you may sometimes hear people say— 
“Well, I'd like to put in Simmons 
Mattresses, but I can’t afford it just now.” 
Nevertheless—no “saving” can compen- 
sate anyone for sleeping on the shocking 
mattresses of ordinary consumption. 
If Simmons Mattresses cost twice their 





very moderate prices—they would still be z sabres — 
cheap, in view of their sleeping quality and : 
; Today Simmons 
perfect cleanliness. can give the public 
Built for Sleep—of pure,clean, newkapok — a complete sleeping 
or cotton. No “renovated” materials. unit. Beds,Springs 


° ‘ and Mattresses, 
Each Simmons Mattress delivered at cach built to fit the 


your home in sealed carton roll—perfectly —_other—all_ built for 
sweet and clean. a en ae 

Your choice of five styles—distinguished — Juarantee of sleep 
by Labels of different color—at a popular __ satisfaction. 


range of prices— 
Purple Label 


Blue Label Green Label 
Red Label White Label 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO KENOSHA SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 
(Executive Offices, Kenosha, Wis.) 


The “Tudor” 
Design 1963 
in Twin Pair 





Look for the Simmons Label 


SIMMONS BEDS 


Bu i l t fo r % l ee FREE BOOKLET ON SLEEP: 


‘Sleep and its Environment’’ 





© 1922, Simmons Company 
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Fords stop chatter 
. e - 

if given a chance 

Get Book-Tells Why 
The Ford is better built and as- 
sembled than most cars. It chat- 
ters and rattles because ordinary 
brake lining gets hard, flinty, 
slick—loses grip—grabs and 
ps—stopping car ina clatter 
of vibration and noise. 
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j —— rural ceme ng 7 hin 
are such eyesores, are becoming 
less vale. 4 There are still a few 

cemeteries which need care, however. Of- 

- ee rere are due = lack of 

Ow just how to ut — 
up a — cemetery. ePhat is why 
tell the method used in fixing up a country 
cemetery in Tennessee. 

The people who were interested in the 
work got together and organized an-asso- 
ciation, known as the Mt. Zion Ceme 
Association of Gibson county, Tenn. It 
ee hee cee Se Se eee 
the people through a wide stretch of rural 
territory; since the association began to 
make a success of it about twenty years 
ago, many families, living in a village two 
miles distant, have sought family plots 
within its limits. : 

The writer has a keen recollection of the 
wy twenty years ago. The word that 

deseribes its condition at that time is 

“wilderness.” It was indeed-a tangle of 

young forest growth, clambering grape- 

vines, fierce, scratching blackberry briers 
and smaller undergrowth. In addition, it 
was the home of rabbits, snakes, owls, 
bumblebees, hornets and yellow-jackets. 

In and among all this wildness nestled the 

graves of the country’s pioneers. The 

were gone and, it poe Bak forgotten—. 
but a few, whose relatives still met in the 
cemetery and “cleaned” off the graves 
once or twice a year. 

There had been a medieval fence about 
the plot, but it had fallen into decay at 
most places, except near the gates, which 
were opened ceremoniously to admit a 
procession and kept closed at other times, 
tho to keep out what the writer often 
wondered. Following the custom then 
prevalent in this section of the country, 
those families that were financially ab. 
usually made provision 7} eg neighbor- 
hood o a general ence, by enclos- 
ing their own family a with barricades 
of their own fancy. This gave the yard a 
still more grotesque and gruesome effect, 
for the fences were of many and crazy 
designs. It was indeed a “ ad” at 
night, shunned by young and alike. 


you investi- 
gate these plants and give 
your readers-the correct dope on these 
modern conveniences. 

Colorado. Henry Anderson. 





[Editor’s Note: Nothing was farther from 








Fixing Up the Neglected Cemetery 
By A. W. Roe 


That was the condition of the cemetery 
when the association began its work some 
resimag, Awe years ago. After the associa- 
tion me thoroughly organized with 
its poem, secretary, treasurer, mem- 
bership committee, entertainment com- 
mittee, grounds committee, etc., it was a 

g remark in the community that the 
‘expvey: ” was the livest spot in it. It 
was*indeed the truth} A Memorial Day 
service was instituted in the spring and it 
is still a social feature in the community. 
It was the custom, before the war curtailed 
such celebrations,*for the ladies to give 
what was known as a “bird” dinner on 
Thanksgiving—the men killed the quail 
and the ladies cooked them and adde 
other delicacies. While these events were 
largely social in their outward manifesta- 
tions, they provided means in a very 
material way for the achieving of various 
worth-while things in the cemetery itself. 
Besides the money thus gathered together, 
there is a membership fee collected an- 
nually, and the association collects some 
funds from the selling of lots. Years ago 
it was found that it was necessary to add 
to the original ‘plot of ground, so two 
acres were bought for a new addition. 

The grounds are now well feneed; they 
have been cleared of undergrowth, thus 
routing the bees and the yellow-jackets; 
the excess shrubbery has been cleared 
away, thereby depriving the owls of their 
shelter; the little private burial grounds 
Jeon Es een ual fences have rox 
ap a m some instances the 
procedure of removal almost produced a 
neighborhood war. All graves have been 
mounded and turfed, and marked with 

in wooden markers and grouped into 


ots, through which roads and pathways‘ 


wind. A beautiful greensward covers the 
= and the mounds in summer, and a 
ew 


evergreens add a touch of variety in. 


the winter. A shelter of quaint design, 
constructed for accommodating services 
held in the cemetery, now raises its cupola- 
shaped roof in a central part of the grounds. 
A sexton is employed regularly to mow 
the grass in summer and to give attention 
to the graves and the fence. 





Alsike for Sour Soils 

Alsike clover is most at home in northern 
latitudes or at high altitudes. It thrives 
best in a cool, moist climate. In the Ohio 


alsike clover insures a stand on spots — 


where red clover does not catch. 
with timothy or other . In such 
ubxieues #6 itmpeowes the hay. and inaneel j 
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Alsike clover is used mostly in mixtures 
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the yield. The grasses serve to support the 
clover and make it easier to cut and®eure. 

Alsike clover will endure overflow that 
would kill most crops. It has been known 
to grow a year in water-soaked and water- 
covered soil and make a heavy growth. In 
the South it is recommended for creek 
bottoms and other wet lands. It is a good 
pasture plant, often remaining in a perma- 
nent pasture for many years. It is a good 
clover to seed in swales or on wet natural 
meadows. It volunteers readily and will 
spread in such places. 


Disadvantages of Alsike 


On uplands alsike clover grows short and 
does not make a mass of growth equal to 
that of red clover, and the pasturage after 
cutting for hay or a seed crop is too small 
to be useful. Alsike clover makes no 
second crop except on low, rich land. 
There appears to be some danger to 
horses and mules of a little-known disease, 
said to result from eating alsike clover. 





How We Inoculate 
Sweet Clover 


If ~ are looking for a simple, effective 
and economical method of inoculating 
sweet-clover seed before sowing, try this 
plan, which we used last year. For 
inoculating material we collected the dirt 
from about the roots of well-inoculated 
sweet-clover plants just before using, keep- 
ing it in a darkened shed. The earth we 
secured was damp and rather lumpy. 

Take a piece of tightly stretched screen 
about the size of common window-screen, 
sprinkle a little of the earth on it, and pour 
pm a gallon of the sweet-clover seed on 
top of it. Over the top of the seed spread 
a pint or.more of the + Sao soil and begin 
to rub the soil and seed through the 
screen. The damp soil will tend to cl 
the screen, and in rubbing both throug 
the meshes, much of the soil adheres to 
the seed. Put it under a hand microscope 
and you will see that the soil discolors and 
sticks to the seed. , 

Put the treated seed back in the sack 


‘and keep until ready to sow. We do not 


treat seed more than a day or so before 
sowing. In a week the soil on the seed 
will become and hard. The seed will 
not flow ily through the opening in 
the seeder when first treated, and, there- 
fore, it is necessary to set the seeder to 
sow @ little thicker in order to get the 
required amount of seed into the ground. 
By noting how thickly the seed lies on the 
ground, one can y determine when it 
is being sown heavy enough. Seed treated 
this way had better be sown when the 
ground is damp or honeycombed by frost 
as more thorough inoculation will be 
insured. 5 . L. Justice, Indiana. 





THE UNDERTAKER TELLS 
ME THAT I AM HIS 
BEST FRIEND 
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No Punctures in Four 
__. Years of Lee Tire 
“Aaa. Emergency Service 

- Sees wel 










i" [age at, 


ncture Proof Tires 


————— 











From the Isolation Hospital, Milwaukee Board of Health, comes the 
following: “We have used Lee Puncture-proof tires for the past four 
years—used the first Puncture-proof Cords in Milwaukee. We have 
never been laid up on account of punctures and have always received 
exceptional mileage.” 





XCEPTIONAL mileage and no punctures."’ What a world 
of saving, in time, money and-annoyance, Lee Puncture- 
proof Tires represent on the farm. 


Equipped with Lee Puncture-proofs, your automotive equipment 
gives the maximum of non-stop service. 


Nails, spikes, broken glass or metal have no menace for Lee 
Puncture-proof tires because into them are built three per- 
manent layers of case-hardened steel discs that no metal can 
penetrate. Yet, Lee Puncture-proofs are as resilient—as easy 
riding—as ordinary pneumatics. 


Because the Lee Puncture-proof is unlike any other tire, it is 
the only pneumatic carrying a cash-refund guarantee against 
puncture, in addition to the maker’s standard guarantee cover- 
ing Lee Regular Fabrics and Cords. 


So, for your own protection—for safety and service and saving— 
let your next tires be Lee Puncture-proofs. 


The Lee Line of Pneumatic Tires and Government Specification 
Grey Tubes is represented by responsible dealers, in every locality. 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Executive Offices —- 245 West 55 Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


PACTORIES CONSHOHOCKEN PA. 
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I Pay The Freight + Quality The Best 


It has the FULL LIFE in it when delivered to you. 


GUARANTEED for 5 and 7 years 
You will be greatly pleased after you use it. instructions for paint- 
ing with each order, Write today tor my FREE PAINT BOOK and 

Tells Established 1908. 


‘FACTORY 
PRICES 
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What does it Cost You 
to Keep a Ford ? 





















no doubt maintain a close check on 

expenses. You know what it costs to 
keep so —— head of live-stock; you check 
up-on other expenses—but do you know if 
you’re losing money on your car upkeep? 
Can you answer the following questions? 


Urea you have “money to burn” you 


How many miles do you get on a gallon 
of gasoline? 


On a quart of oil? 


How much mileage are your tires giving 
you? 
How do you know when your tires fail to 


give =e guaranteed? Can you back 
up your claim for proper adjustment? 


Every day you run your car you may be 
losing money that could be saved by making 
some adjustment or repair that would stop oil 
or gas wastage. But you don’t know this un- 
less you can answer the above questions. 


By checking up from the mileage dials .on 
your Stewart Speedometer when purchasing 
oil, gas or tires, you can easily getthe correct 
answers. That’s what these dials are for. 
Make use of them. 


It’s impossible to correctly follow road guide - 
books based on speedometer readings without 
referring to a speedometer mileage dial. 

Of course the Stewart tells you your speed 
at all times, making it possible to avoid arrest 
and fines. «Built on the famous magnetic prin- 
ciple, backed up by the Stewart reputation for 
quality, it is absolutely accurate and reliable. 


Stewart-Warner Speedometer Cor’n 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


WHO8=008 } Q Don’t buy a Stewart 
} y Repair Part without 

4 _ the Red Tag attached 

Model 
160°A 






PRODUCTS 














SAVE ONE-HALF 
Your Paint Bills. 


Ingersoll Paints Proved Best by 80 Years’ Use. 
Only Paint Endorsed by the Grange 43 Years. 
Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 
From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK FREE 


Tells the whole story—all about Paint and Painting 
for Durability free to you, with Beautiful Sample 
Cards. If you wmnt Paint, write me. Do it now. 
I can save you money. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 251 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, W. Y. 
Army Auction Bargains 
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**You are perfectly safe,” I told him 


AM a farmer now; not a very skilful 

one, nor-very prosperous, but healthy, 
contented, and “‘thock-full of days works.” 
Before I started farming, however, I spent 
two years at Yale Law School, looking 
ahead to the day when I could put up my 
“shingle” in some thriving town. Finally, : | 
I gave up the idea and took chargé of the Bie | 
old homestead. , 

In consequence, I am regarded as some- 
what of a legal authority by my. rural 
neighbors, and they frequently consult me 
on points of law which arise in their every- 
day business. I have kept my old lecture 
notes, still read a little law on the side, % 
and proudly fancy that my opinions are 
just’as sound as those that are. delivered 

y some of the high-priced and overworked 
attorneys. 

Just the other day neighbor Jones came ; 
to me, and I saw at a glance that some- Fm 
thing had gone wrong. : 3 

“T’m up against it,” he declared. ae | 

“What's wrong?” J asked. 

“Last summer I lent John MacKenzie, 
over on the next range, $900 and took a’ 
mortgage on his farm,” he explained. “The 
next day I took the mortgage to the regi 
try office, and gave it to the registrar with’ ‘ 
the fee for putting it on record.- The ee 
registrar numbered it right there in = 
presence, and slipped it in his desk, and 
thought no more about it.” ian 

“And he never put it on record at all, I “i 
suppose,” I suggested. &. 

“No, he didn’t,” Jones went on, “and - 
it lay right there in his desk for six months. aes 
Then MacKenzie mortgaged the landa , 
second time to ‘Bogus’ Bradley, the money- 
lender in town, and Bradley’s mortgage is ; aK 
recorded in the record book, and there 
isn’t a scratch of a pen there to show that 
I ever had a mortgage or anything like it.” 

“And now you want. to know whether os! tags 
Bradley’s mortgage will come in ahead of b a 
yours, of course,” I remarked. ae 

“You’ve struck it.” £ 

I looked up my old lecture notes, and 
referred to some late text-books in my 
slender library. Ee: 

“You're perfectly safe,” I was able to age 
tell him the next day, “for the rule in our = 
state is that if a document is duly delivered 5 
at the proper time and in the proper man- «= {| 
ner to the proper recording officer, the’ - 
fact that he omits to record it, or makes a 
mistake in recording it, does not prevent 
it from operating as constructive notice to 
other parties. : 

“This rule,” I went on, “has been laid 
down by the United States Supreme Court 
and the State Courts of Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kansas, Kentucky, Massachuset 
Mississippi, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia and West Virgini 


“Tt sounds pasate 4, Jones agreed.” 
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_ Is your busi 


“The reason for this rule,” I assured 
him, “has been stated by the Arkansas 
Court in the following words: ‘A mortgage 
is filed within the meaning of the statute, 
when it is delivered to the proper officer 
and by him received for the purpose of 
being recorded. The neglect of the 
clerical duties by the recorder in making 
the proper endorsement, or in recording 
the instrument, does not affect the holder 
of the mortgage. These are matters over 
which he has no control.’ ”’ 

“Our state is in that list you read, isn’t 
it?’”’ suggested Jones anxiously. 

“Tt is,” I assured him, ‘“‘but if you lived 
in California, Iowa, Maryland, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, New York, Ohio 
Utah, Vermont or Wisconsin, you would 
be out in the cold. The Missouri Court 
has said that ‘a person, in the examination 
of titles, first searches the records; and if 
he then finds nothing there, he looks to 
see if any instruments are filed and not 
recorded. If nothing is found, and he has 
no actual notice, so far as he is concerned 
the land is unencumbered.’ ”’ 





Lime-Water, More Oats 


By R. L. Campbell 


Dipping oats in lime-water, after bein 
treated with formaldehyde to contro 
smut, prevents injury to the seed. This is 
shown-conclusively by results in Whatcom 
county, Wash., last season. 

County Agent H. B. Carroll, Jr., con- 
ducted the tests on eight farms. The oats 
were first dipped -in the usual solution, 
made up of one pint of formaldehyde to 
forty gallons of water, and allowed to 
remain there from five to eight minutes. 
After being thoroughly drained, they were 
placed for two minutes in a barrel con- 
taining a solution of one pound of lime 
well slaked, to ten gallons of water, and 
then drilled into the ground as soon as 
they were thoroughly ar. 

Seed oats which were given the straight 


formaldehyde treatment, while producing: 


a crop free from smut, made the smallest 
growth. The seed which was treated with 
formaldehyde and then immersed in the 
lime-water solution not only turned out a 
higher percentage of germination, but pro- 
duced taller stalks in the field, more 
vigorous plants with broad dark green 
leaves, and more vigorous root systems. 
The practical result of the lime-water 
treatment means a decrease in the amount 
of seed eres per acre and a greater 
certainty of a good stand. 

The varieties of oats chosen for the 
experiment were Swedish Select, 20th 
Century, White Bonanza, and Shield. For 
the entire eight test plots the average per- 
centage of germination for-untreated 
was 88.5;straight formaldehyde treatment, 
78.4; seed treated with lime-water, 89.7. 


New Way To Control Smut 


Wheat growers in the Northwest have 
been trying a new method of fighting smut. 
They use copper carbonate (a powder) at 
the rate of two ounces to a bushel of seed 
wheat. This has been successful in pre- 
venting the stinking smut of wheat. The 
method is simple—much more convenient 


_than sprinkling the seed with formalin or 


bluestone. This method, we are advised 


. by good authority, has been used success- 


ully in Minnesota for preventing oat 


- Smut. 
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THE CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Combined With 


HE sturdy strength of its new 

and advanced chassis give to 
the Chandler Six a very long life of 
good service. 


Though this latest Chandler is a 
powerful car it is very economical. 
A score of important improvements 
in the chassis have added to depend- 
ability and have reduced wear. The 
new. Chandler Six is the easiest car 
to take care of. 


It has beauty of line, rich, lasting 
finish, and riding comfort on all 
roads. A large roomy body and 
substantial construction in every 
detail are to be had in the Chandler 
at a cost which makes it the lowest- 
priced car of its power and wheel- 
base offered today. 


See and ride in the new Chandler 
before you invest in any car. 


TOURING $ { 595 FP. O. B. 
CAR CLEVELAND 
The Price That Scraps Previous 
Motor Car Values 
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in sod, operate 


, in wide or narrow rows. Th 
implements, wagons, etc., they give 6 H. P. for belt 


work and the t 


job to job. You can ride or you can walk, change 
3 Tking to riding 1 ~ 


made from. 
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DO-IT-ALL TRACTORS justify their name as a 
do all farm power Fs ms og pull a 10 in. plow 
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of harrows, cultivate crops 
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| NOW ONLY $79 GO ron 


& POWER 
$100—assemble it yourself 
Get this wonderful new complete 32-volt plant for your farm and 
home. Lowest cost light for house, barn and yard, power for 
washer, sewing machine, churn, separator, etc. Simplified, de- 









in a few 


” TRACTORS CO. 
New York City 





tractorn, if poe ask for catalog 22. 
“DO.-IT-. 

33 Park Place, 
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METIMES Our Folks forget to renew, and 
Send a dollar now for four years more..| 


paper stops. It’s safest to pay 
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Buy LEHIGH Cement 
from the Lehigh Dealer 


OU will get quality cement and 

the best Af bat ciee. Lehigh 
dealers are everywhere. Their advice 
is valuable to you in planning any 
kind of concrete work; they are ‘ 
ready and willing to help you at \ 
any time. And back of the Lehigh x 
dealers stands the great Lehigh or- 
ganization —also at your service. 


Following this policy, the Lehigh Com- 
pany now offers you another important 
feature of helpful cooperation. This is 
“Concrete for Town and Country,” one of 
the most useful books on concrete ever 
published, illustrated with photographs 
and drawings, and explaining in detail the 
latest methods of concrete construction 
work on the farm and about the home. 
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If you are interested in concrete work, 
write to our nearest office, giving the name 
of your dealer, and the ee be mailed 
to you as a part of the Lehigh service 


LEHIGH PORTLAND 
CEMENT COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Iil. 
Spokane, Wn. 


New York City 
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The Stock Ticker 


Continued from page 9 





buy wheat will affect the market, and also 
the weather and crop conditions in countries 
that compete with us in selling wheat. 


Truth, Brevity, Speed 


Wall Street expects the unexpected, and 
when it happens, acts instantly. An assassi- 
nation, a revolution, the fall of a ministry, or 
even a court decision may send the 

right about. Accuracy is the first essential in 
such news, and then brevity and promptness. 
It must first be confirmed, because thousands 
of men will base important financial trans- 
actions upon it. If it is really so, then it is 


MEX P ~ SLOCK & & CO gOT 


OPERATORS EXYECT MORE DEMANDS FROM MINERS 
PITTSBURGH = COAL- OPERATORS IN. CENTRAL 

PENNSYLVANIA BITUMINOUS FIELD EXPECT UNITED 
MINE WORKERS OF THE DISTRICT TO PRESENT DEMANDS 
For A 20 YC INCREASE IN WAGES S DAYS PER WEEK 
AND 6 HOURS A DAY WHEN PHESENT WAGE AGREEMENT 
BSXPIRES MARCH SI NEXT ~ OPERATORS WILL INSIST 
On A WAGE BEDUCTION 


CHICAGO ELEVATED RWXS _ 

CHg0 = CHICAGO ELEVATED RAIDWAYS CO FOR IST 
@ MONTHS CURRENT YEAR SHOw @ROSS OF Ir 660 ADS 
ee . ees eguNEe ge > Oe er ire 


Specimen of the tape from a broad 
tape ticker 


shot out in the fewest possible words. Imme- 
diately, ticker people watch for the market re- 
action. Within a minute quotations come 
from the floor of the exchange, with tips 
as to o is buying or selling, and this 
news, shot out in turn, may support or break 


market. 

As an example of speed, one of the scouts 
for a broad tape ticker service h ned to 
be in a building right over the Street 
bomb explosion in September, 1920, and 
could look down on the scene. He ‘got a 
telephone connection with headquarters— 
something impossible two minutes later, 
when thousands of distracted people were 
calling ‘Central’ at once. While shattered 
glass still fell, the ticker was telling what had 
apparently y, happened, and giving the exact 
location, di uncertainty. 

To many people, Wall Street is a dark 
and secret region. Actually, it is the last 
place in the world to anything. 
transactions in London, Paris and other 
foreign cities are secret, but in this country 
publicity i is the key -word. 

“Every farmer and every citizen who is 
able to read can know what is going on,”’ is 
the way one Wall Street authority puts it. 
Ticker service costs nearly $1,000 a year, 
and is reStricted to four miles from the: 
central station by.electrical and mechanical 
eer ey so it is hardly adapted to the 
individual farmer’s marketing needs. Yet it 
bears directly upon his-sales problems in 
more ways one. 


Farmer a Helpless Babe 


If the individual farmer spent a day in 
Wall Street investigating the great 

tion behind the ticker, he would im- 
pressed first of all with his own great dis- 
advan as a business man in dealing with 
the ie who buy and sell the commodities 
that he produces and uses. He is inade- 
quately informed. They are fully informed 
up to the minute, and all the time. The 
broker and operator know more than he“ 
does about his wheat, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
livestock, because information is 
world-wide, and his is langely local, a 

He is at a further dis 

knowing howto use information. Stock 
exchange and board of trade news is avn 
able to any farmer in printed form 24 
ae after it 
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grai A, et ge cy to use grain exchanges 


instead of opposing them, profiting by the 
' thousands of dollars’ wo of information 
that they gather daily. The farmer takes a 
local,.one-sided view of prices. He needs in- 
formation about world conditions. He can 
get this information easily. enough out of 
daily bulletins, but he needs some agency 
to interpret it to his advantage, just as grain 
operators interpret it to their advantage. 
Bernard M. Baruch says practically the 
same thing—and both of these gentlemen, 
one a grain operator, and the other a Wall 
Street speculator, told the Farmers’ Market- 
ing Commiittee of Seventeen as much when 
they were asked for advice. 


Middlemen Keep Looking Ahead 


The farmer seeks market information 
chiefly around harvest-time, while brokers 
and operators seek it every day in the year. 
They use information with foresight, to 
anticipate what may happen, where the 
farmer uses it chiefly with hindsight, to find 
out why a certain thing happened, in order 
to avoid it next year. His interpretation 
may be quite wrong. 

A handy example is found in potato mar- 
keting. A few growers are gui by the 
government crop figures. If the crop is big, 
they sell potatoes as soon as they can be 
: dug, knowing that it will not pay to store 
their spuds. When the crop is small, they 
store and sell later, for better prices. These 
men raise potatoes every year, and make 
money on them. But_thousands of farmers 
study potato prices after losing money, and 
decide not to plant next year—so many of 
them that the next year’s crop is small, prices 
are good, and then the hindsight farmers 
plant again. Thus ernerg production is a 
‘ seesaw game, where better interpretation of 
Tt ; market facts would bring about steady pro- 
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3 consumer. If Uncle Sam’s forecast happens 
a to be wrong, growers should be able to check 
the figures by outside information—Wall 
Street- would, and does. 

The farmer can place himself on an even 
footing with other business interests only by 
organizing on such a scale that his repre- 
sentatives can gather and be guided by mar- 
ket information comparable with that of the 
great security and commodity exchanges. 
| . They need their own ticker service, bringing 
os; 3 promptly from every angle and every part 
of the world news affecting the commodities 
they handle. Wherever farm marketing is 
investigated, this is its great shortcoming, 
‘ ‘We don’t know!” 

Wall Street’s information service was not 
organized in a day. It represents many 
years’ growth and improvement, beginning 
with word-of-mouth information under the 
old buttonwood tree. It is growing yet, and 
being improved in every way that ingenious 
minds ¢an contrive. 


You Can't, but Your Selling 
Organization Can 


The farmer has made a beginning. Growth 
and improvement will come in just about 
the degree that he realizes the need for 
organizing on a large scale, and sees the pos- 
sibilities for marketing his products. to better 
-. advantage through better information. For- 
tunately, things move faster nowadays than 
in the times when Wall Street was developing 
into a great market. 

| ~* . The farmer must organize, for he is the 
ne 1 2 last unorganized man in the whole marketing 
: : cycle, He produces his crop as a solitary 
in -4 . individual with implements, seed, fertilizer 
; and emg f supplied by organized interests. 
Even his labor is affected indirectly by or- 
ganized labor—and he pays directly for 
organized labor in more than half the things 
he buys. When his crop is ready, he hauls it 
to the station as a solitary individual, where 
other organized interests are waiting to take 
it over, largely on their own terms. It. is 
bought by organization, insured by organiza- 
tion, transported by organization, sold by 
" organization, and finally purchased by the 
“only other unorgani individual in the 
nation—the consumer. And even the city 
consumer is Sagasined when he handles farm 
stuff as a middleman, or sells the farmer his 
own product, or works for wages on products 
that ultimately find a market on the farm. 
In the past, farm organization has thriven 
and then died for the same reason—politics. 
Politics furnished a rallying ery to bring 
ers hay peng a8 their organizations died 
ater because farmers’ permanent 
Problems are not political. They are business 
problems, economic and marketing problems, 
and will be solved only when fai 
nize permanently for 
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You Can Re-Cover Your Own Top Top 


This Top Re-Coverin ng Outfit for Ford Touring Cars 1915 to 1921 is absolutely complete. You 

aimply ne pull off the old cover and put this one on. Easily done in a few hours, without costin 

you one cent for help. All binding, tacks, ete., are furnished. Made with heavy weight blac 

ow od bared cg Back curtain has two beveled plate glass lights. All parts stitched and ready 
on easily. 


One-Third the Cost of a New Top 
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Our Women Folk 


The Homes of a Nation Are Its Strongest Forts 








Play No Favorites Among the Children 


OST parents declare that they love 
one child just as much as the other, 
and that they have never made 

any difference in the treatment of their 
children, yet they can see that other 
parents have been most unfair and unkind 
to their offspring in the matter of family 
equality. The most glaring inequalities 
in their ideas of justice and rights for their 
own children often pass unnoticed, regard- 
less of the turmoil and strife such inequali- 
ties call forth, and ignoring the fact that 
partiality is responsible for a large per- 
centage of family quarrels. 
In the ideal home each and 
every child is treated fairly 
throughout its life, but ideal 
homes are not always the 
rule. If parents would look 
back on their own childhood, 
remembering the bitter heart- 


they would make fewer mis- 
takes in their own homes. 
Parents who degire peace and 
harmony now, and a binding 
tie between their children 
after the parents have passed 
from earth, should found their 
homes on the basis of equal 
rights for all and special 


privileges for none. 
Some years ago it was 
customary for the whole 


family to pinch and save in 

order to educate the brightest son and 
send him forth on a professional career. 
“We ought to have one gentleman in the 
family,” was the slogan of those who 
denied themselves comforts to lay by 
meney for the one thought to be the most 
worthy of an education. {lappily, that 
idea has about died out; and, in order to 
be fair and just, fathers and mothers who 
educate only one child give to the other 


* children the amount of money which the 


college education represents. lf one son 
chooses to become a doctor and another a 
farmer, the farmer lad should have the 
same amount, year by year, for his farming 
venture as is paid out for college expenses. 
Farming is just as much of a profession 
as is “doctoring,” and intelligent people no 
longer believe that farming is a good occu- 
pation only for a person of low mentality. 

A man who had had a hard struggle in 
youth, but found himself in comfortable 
circumstances later in life, married the 
second time. His first wife had died when 
the children of that union were still young, 
and he had sent his sturdy sons and 
daughters to homes of their own with 
scant equipment and very little education. 
He had a frank and fair talk with the 


knowledge and consent he made the chil- 
dren secure as to their property rights. In 
consequence, that step-mother was cordi- 


cally received by the children, all of whom 


were gnxious that their father should have 
a comfortable home. In ti 


se 





By Hilda Richmond 


children were born, but there was never 
any discord over the fact that these 
children could beeducated and clothed in 
a style unknown to the older ones. The 
father, who desired to be fair and just to 
all, made it a point to share his prosperity 
with each and every child to the end of his 
days, and thus bound all together with 
the ties of equality and justice. 

In the same neighborhood lived a couple 





Violets cut from crépe paper trim the side of this Easter table. 
Bunny appears in a basket of spring flowers, daffodils decorate 
the place-cards, the candle shades are yellow 


who had in their early married life also 
had a hard struggle. Three children grew 
up, two of whom were of great assistance 
to their parents. By hard work and care- 
ful management the children paid off the 
debts and finally the family started on the 
road to prosperity. By that time another 
child had been born, and at once became 
the favorite of the parents who were now 
in middle life. While they were always 
most careful to say that they loved all 
their children the same, the most casual 
observer could tell that they were mis- 
taken in their thoughts. Inequality of 
treatment caused bitter feeling, and the 
family circle was rent asunder; yet the 
parents always lamented that it was the 
fault of the older children. 

Every neighborhood can furnish similar 
examples of family injustice, and young 
parents will do well to found their homes 
on justice and perfect equality. Be sure 
your sins of favoritism will find you out 





April, Frail and Fair 
At last young April, ever frail and fair, 
sina her playmate with the golden 


Chased to the margin of receding floods 
O’er the soft meadows starred with 
In tears and blushes sighs herself away, 
And hides her cheek beneath the flowers 








of May. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 








and bring discord to a home: which you 
fondly hope will be an ideally happy one. 
Human nature is the same in all ages, and 
inequality will always call forth a protest, 
so the best way is to deal justly with all, 
and love all so sincerely that injustice will 
be forever impossible in your family circle 


—$ 


It Depends on the Woman - 


“The Woman God Forgot,’”’ was the sub- 
ject of an article which a short time ago 
aroused the ire of many wo- 
men, and many of them 
replied in no uncertain lan- 
guage as to its claims that 
the farm woman is so far 
behind her sister in the town. 
The storm of indignation and 
protest which assailed that 
article must have made the 
writer’s ears tingle; she, un- 
fortunately, clothed some 
mighty fine truths in unfor- 
tunate language, and drew 
upon herself the wave of 
criticism. But on the other 
hand, her critics claimed too 
much. 

There are farm women to- 
day who are having hard, 
lonely and unhappy lives. 
There are farm women car- 
rying water, leaning over 
wash-boards, and working far beyond their 
strength, and those who contradict the 
fact either live in town or are not ac- 
quainted ‘with their farm sisters. 

On the other hand, many farm women 
are using electricity and modern equip- 
ment, have modern houses and , good 
automobiles. One thing which should be 
emphasized is this: It is not always the 
woman who has worked the hardest, or 





who has the most to do, who has these — 


labor-savers; it depends somewhat upon 
circumstances, and very largely upon the 
head of the family. Another fact to be, 


noted is that it is not always the woman * 


who enjoys these improvements who is the 
happiest or most useful in the community. 

In a certain neighborhood there are 
families who have labor-savers and others 
who do not have them, and of three 
women who have electric lights, washers, 
sweepers, irons and toasters, one womaR 
has no children, takes no interest in either 
cows or chickens and takes no part in the 


this group has one daughter, aged eighteen. 
The third woman has four children and is 
kept busy by her home duties and does no 
community work. The other women in 
the same neighborhood have children. of 


2 


school age, but own few labor-saving —— 


devices, yet they take part in community. 


work, belong to clubs, and seem to a(- 
complish more than the first three. Why — 


this difference? It does not lie in the 


equipment, but in the woman. 
Continsied on page 56 
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“1 OR your convenience in buying _ it is always fashionable to look like a 

m TH corse, Gossard artists have class- gentle woman. 

n- ified all women into nine types of ‘ ; 

at figures. Select the type to whine you You will find Gossard Front Lacing 
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n- ticular figure—designed witha thorough ered before; in white and pink bro- 

ne knowledge of just the kind of support. cade, gartered with the finest of elastic 

we, you should have for your height, your webbing, and clasps that will not rust. 
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other equally desirable 
Real glean ond 1200 other he Fumnhing for the home 
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payments. 
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NO Money Down — 30 Days FREE 
Trial—1 to 4 Years TIME 


Check offer now. Cut oA vy . Give your full 
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Buy direct from manu- 
facturers. our split 
price offer—small first pay- 
ment—balance Oct. Ist. 
No interest. Most beau- 
tiful rangee ever made. 
Porcelain blue enamel— 
‘ jesigns that make your 
heart swell with 

pride. 
Write T 

Don't Wait 
Satisfied customers 
every where. 


1) back guarantee. Special 
a Sale. eWrite today. See 


‘urnaces, nt, Fencii 
Shoes and other farm and home 
Money-saving event of years. Don't miss it. 
Get our catalog. Your credit is good. 

Ask for Catalog No.105 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


A Kalamazoo 
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Clothes Line and Reel cmetedees 5 by 
Good Housekeeping, prevents dirt, 
knots and tangles—used indoors or 
out. Don’t overlook this— us it best 
money maker. Sample Free to Wor 


UNIVERSAL APPLIANCE C ANY 
Dept. 425, 57 Main 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio 


F ree Dress Designing Lessons 
Any Gis or Woman, 16 every can fees 


GNING and see in 0 @ 
WEEES. using spare moments, / oeen 
Designers earn f ee 


$50 to $100 Week / Sees 
“marr / 


’ 
Send ar ener age pe Oe 
Today ’ 










THE FARM JOURNAL 


| It Depends on the Woman 


Continued from page 54 


It was after reading about the hardships 
of the farmer’s wilt, that I deemed it 
| worth while to study what I choose to call 
“opportunities for country women” and 
count the number that come within the 
range of every farm woman in this com- 
munity. The results were interesting from 
more than one point of view. 

First came the Farmer’s-State Aid In- 
stitute. This was held at a village eight 
miles from our home. There were excel- 
lent speakers in attendance, one having 
been sent out by the State Board of Health. 
We met people we knew and became 
seinintial with others, and thoroughly 
enjoyed a day’s vacation. 

A free cooking school comes next on the 
list. This was held at. the county seat by 
a milling company. 
was given, the teacher doing the actual 
work of cooking while she lectured and 
taught her audience the relative value of 
foods, introduced new cooking utensils, 
including the steam-pressure cooker and 
the fireless cooker. 

Grange membership comes next. The 
grange means more to the farm woman 
than the club can mean to her city sister, 
because of the stronger influence of the 
grange on the life of the family. The farm 
woman who, with her family, attends the 
grange meetings and studies, in order to 
help and be helped, is not’ going to feel the 
need of the card club. 

An all-day township school rally was 
another opportunity. It was held: at a 
| country church. Every teacher had some 
| work to do, and every child present took 
part in real class work. The board of 
education, county superintendent and 
parents were present. Did we learn? There 
is enough to make an interesting article on 
what we learned that day; but one thing is 
true—the woman who had the habit of 
visiting her children’s school got more out 
of the day than did the one who was not 
in touch with school interests. 

Sunday-school and church offer other 
opportunities. Every member of our 
family attends regularly, and we also 
attend the Institutes which are held every 
three months. We always have fine 
speakers and find there is much to be 
learned and put into practise. 

Then we have our books and maga- 
zines. The object of education is three- 
fold—physical, mental and spiritual. The 
choice of books is important. The Bible 
is constantly read and we have a library. 
We consider that the chance to study with 
our children comes but for a season, and 
it is a greater opportunity than man 
parents realize. If I can not have bot 
washing-machine and piano, I will soak 

my clothes with plenty of water and soap, 
and have music in my home. 

Now, these are but a few of the oppor- 
tunities that came into the life of a farm 
woman during the winter. Plenty of hard 
work; but by keeping alert to the call of 
opportunity, we do not become fagged by 
monotony, an 

“Every day i is a fresh ing, 

Every morn is the world made new,’ 
Bessie Taber Rotter 








Save the Wall-Paper 


If a brass-headed tack 
is driven part way into 
the lower portion of 
each picture frame, 





2 illustration, it will pre- 

mak vent marks from a 

pearing on the wa 

aper, as is usual where pictures 

he tack will hold the frame a s cient 
distance from the wall to allow free circu- 
lation of air between frame and wall. 
There will be nothing to discolor the 








wall-paper. 


as indicated in the. 
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SUN PROOF AND TUB PROOF 
A strong, firm, fabric 
for 
KIDS WASH CLOTHES 
32 inches wide 
New goods free if 
colors run or fade 
Looks always fresh and crisp, 
wears well and saves mother’s 
time and money. 
The genuine has “RENFREW 
DEVONSHIRE CLOTH” 
stamped on the selvage. 
Ask your dealer to show you 
our Spring 1922 color card, or 
write us. 


RENFREW MFG. CO. 




































now to prevent food fro iling 
during the hot summer pr vate tg Sani- 
tary, Y>, oll-sental, rust-proof refrigerator 


pw © ood fresh von tage Pee se ice. 
Satisfied users everywhere. sts nothing 
to operate—lasts a lifetime. 


Windlass type lowers into well, basement 
or special excavation, Easily and quickl 
installed. Ac’ can operate it. . 
Evaporation type re- 
erator recommend- 
pr FA S. Department 
of Agriculture. Cools by 
evaporation. 
Lowest Priced Practical 
Refrigerator Made 
Costs less than a 
season’s ice bill— 
pays for gens Te- 


peatedly savin 
Pohtehv priced Pe 
Price Only $18.95 


FREE — Attractive 
folder in colors with 


complete ptions 
and) prices. Writefor it. 
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AKRON LAMP CO., 74 Iron St., Akron, O. 



















iable famous since 1876. 
able’ Smert, famous since 1876. 
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N Easter salad is prepared thus: Wash 
and. drain lettuce, —. in a wet 
cloth and place where it wi ~~ fresh 
and crisp until aT to use. Shortly 
before serving shred the lettuce and 
s arrange on plates to form nests. Mold 
a cream cheese the size and shape of birds’ , 
 % eggs, dust vies gme and place in the 
lettuce nests. With the salad pass French 
dressing and saltine crackers. 


French ‘salad dressing requires four 
tablespoonfuls of salad-oil; two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon-juice or vinegar; one- 
half teaspoonful of salt; one-quarter tea- 
spoonful of e. cgeek Place a small piece of 
ice in a bowl, add the oil and lemon- 

a juice or vinegar and other ingredients. 
a eat with a fork until the dressing is 
4% ~_sithick. Remove ice and place the dressing 
| in a cold place until cane to serve. 


Chocolate-covered Easter eggs require 

the whites of two eggs and an equal amount 

§ of cold water. Beat the -whites to # 

. 2 froth, add the water, then stir in gradually 

q sufficient confectioners’ su to make a 

if paste stiff enough to be molded into shape. 

. S Flavor with a few drops of vanilla extract 

i Ee mold in shape of eggs, dip in melted 

chocolate and lay on waxed asp to 

harden. Grated cocoanut may be mixed 
with the paste, if desired. ’ 


Serve baked ham for the Easter dinner. 
To prepare it, fry a thick slice of ham on 
both sides until half done, place it in a 
baking dish, cover thickly with raw sliced 
potatoes, season with pepper and a little 

| salt, sprinkle with half a septal of grated 
“} . cheese, and a cupful of bread-crumbs. 

a Cover with milk and bake in a moderafe 

oven for an hour and a half. Serve 

; spinach with the ham, and no matter 

4} _ whether you serve the canned or freshly 
z cooked spinach garnish it with sliced 
7 hard-boiled eggs. 

Fruit blanc-mange may be molded in 
egg-shells which have been carefully emp- 
tied, and kept as whole as possible. Place 
one pint of juice.from canned fruit in a 
double boiler and when it boils add two 
tablespoonfuls of corn-starch which has 
been moistened with a little cold fruit 
“— juice. Allow to cook fifteen minutes, 
‘} stirring constantly until it thickens, then 
‘| © stirring occasionally. When slightly cool 
+ pour into the emptied egg-shells an 
stand aside to chill. Bake a simple cake 

' ~ in a thin sheet and when stale, cut into 
} _sionarrow strips. Arrange the strips in a 
+ dish to form a nest, turn the blanc-mange 
-} “‘eggs’’ into this nest and serve with plain 
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ree +} __scor whipped cream. 

eo" Hot cross buns with fruit are made as 
aif. follows: Heat to boiling point one pint 
a of milk. Add one level tablespoonful 
me _ each of lard and butter, one heaping table- 
we spoonful of sugar and one teaspoonful of 
fay. - salt. Stir the milk until the added in- 
0. ients are all dissolved and then remove 





_ from the fire. When cooled to tepid heat, 
_ add two lightly beaten ogee, three-fourths 
- of a yeast-cake dissolved in half a cupful 
_ of lukewarm water and ‘sufficient sifted 

‘flour: to form a stiff batter. Beat- the 
batter hard, mix in half a eupful of cleaned 
currants, one cupful of ed raisins and 
three-quarters of a cupful of shredded 
citron. Allow the sponge to rise over- 
' night. In the morning turn out on a well- 
~ floured bread board and knead, with the 
addition of extra flour and let it'rise again 
until light. Then mold into round_ balls 





























nd set in rows in pans. Brush 
buns with m butter, sprinkle 
ckly with granulated sugar and ground 


¢innamon and, with a sharp knife, make a 
ery deep cross in the center of each bun, 
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A War on Film 


On the film that ruins teeth 


Dental science has declared a war 
on film. Millions of people, half the 
world over, have joined it. And lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are securing 
new recruits. 

This ten-day test will show you the 
results. Make it and note the change 
that comes in cleaner, prettier teeth. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to teeth, gets between the 
teeth and stays. It makes white teeth 
look dingy. And most tooth troubles 
are now traced to that film. 

’ Film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments 
and forms acid. It holds the acid in 
contact with the teeth to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 


They, with tartar, are the chief Cause 
of pyorrhea. Many serious troubles 
are now traced to them. 


Failed to end it 


Old teeth cleaning methods have 
failed to end film. Much was left to 
night and day threaten serious dam- 
age. That’s why well-brushed teeth 
discolored and decayed. 


Dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. Two effective 
methods have been found, and able 
authorities have well proved their 
efficiency. 

Now those methods are combined 
in a dentifrice called Pepsodent —a 
tooth paste based on modern dental 
knowledge. And to millions of peo- 
ple it has brought a new era in teeth 


cleaning. os 


These five effects twice daily 


Pepsodent combats the film in two 
effective ways. It leaves teeth highly 
polished, so film less easily adheres. 


It also multiplies the salivary flow. 
That is Nature’s great tooth-protect- 
ing agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva. That is there to 
digest starch deposits that cling. It 
multiplies the alkalinity of the saliva. 
That is Nature’s neutralizer of acids 
which cause decay. 

Every applicatiort beings these five 
desired effects. All of them are 


deemed essential. But old methods 
never brought them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth whiten as 
the film-coats disappear. 


In a week the results will surprise 
and delight you. And your home, we 
believe, will adopt this new method. 
Don’t wait longer. Cut out the cou- 
pon now. 





Pepsadéent 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose 
every application brings five desired 
effects. Approved—by highest au- 
thorities, and now advised by lead- 
ing dentists everywhere. All drug- 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 787, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IM. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











gists supply the large tubes. 
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_Only one tube to a family. 
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Prepare baby’s food 
according to the 


Mellin’s Food 
Method of 
Milk Modification 














Send today for our instructive book, 


“The Care and Feeding 
of Infants” 


also a Free Trial Bottle of 
Mellin’s Food 




















WREATHS for MEMORIAL DAY 


“To lay on ie J» ~~ of those we 














gy any gee us SEE Ay Stee in 
begied trees free of charge. 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
911 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 


Bashfulness and Cakes 


By Aunt Harriet 





OW can I overcome bashfulness? It 

is such torture to meet people that, I 

stay at home and miss all the good times. 
Bashful Fifteen. 

One of my girls wrote me lately that she 
had overcome a great deal of her bashfulness 
by paying more attention to her clothes and 
appearance. She found that if she dressed 
with care, she had more confidence in herself 
and was happier. Her system is worth try- 
ing. Take comfort, too, in the fact that you 
will outgrow some of your bashfulness, but 
make up your mind not to let anything 
interfere with your meeting people. Do not 
avoid people, but mingle with them whenever 
Soasiiie. Take part in the things that are 
happening in your neighborhood. Go to 
church and to Sunday-school, and if asked to 
serve on a committee do not refuse, but do 
what you can to make the work of that 
committee a success. You can,always forget 
yourself in. trying to do things for others. 
Read the experience of this girl. I am sure 
you will find it helpful: 

“It seems that half the girls who seek ad- 
vice are asking how to overcome self-con- 
sciousness. A tot of us know just how they 
feel, for phat iousness is that miserable 
feeling which comes when you are in com- 

any, making you tongue-tied and awkward. 

am not offering a positive cure for this 
trouble, but I am going to tell you of a few 
things that I have found helpful. People 
feel better if they know they are looking well. 
One does not need expensive clothes, but 
something appropriate and becoming. Well- 
cared-for shoes, stockings and neckwear 
count a lot. See that your shoes are not run 
down at the heels, nor your gloves soiled. 

“While you are dressing, dress carefully. 
No one can feel perfectly at ease who has 
dressed too hurriedly and feels that she is 
coming to pieces. Arrange the hair becom- 
ingly and securely. If your hair is slippery, 
fasten a net over it, but not too tightly. It 
also pays to bé particular about your finger- 
nails, for nothing is more disconcerting than 
to discover dirty nails after it is too late to 
attend to them. Having made a careful 
toilet you can forget about ere entirely. 
Avoid fussing with your hair, picking at 
your face, shige with your necklace or 
drumming your fingers, for it is annoying 
to others and betrays your nervousness. 

“Practise good manners.. Try to be natural 
and at the same time be as nice as you can 
to every one all of the time. Think of nice 
things to say to people and say them even if 
you think it will kill you. It won’t. 

= ou don’t talk very brilliantly, try being 

listener. Be sympathetic and atten- 
tiv e. Find out what oc ong people’s ideas are. 
Be interested in everybody and you will find 
them interested in you. Go out of your way 
to please_them. Smile. Avoid ‘cultivating 
the little m&nnerisms of other people, for 
what is natural for them is not eee for 
you. When you meet strangers make your- 
self believe that you like them. By liking 
them you can make them like you. 

“Study yourself first, be.sure of yourself, 
but most of all study other people so hard 
that you won't have time to think of your- 
self. Therein, I think, lies the secret of a 
charming personality.”’ 

Will you please tell me the use of place- 
cards Lone Star. 


Place-cards used: at formal dinners or 
luncheons in order to seat the guests without 
confusion. The names of the guests are 
written on the cards and arranged at the 
places where the guests are to be seated. On 


entering the dining-room each guest seeks, 


his or her name and in this way finds his 
place. The cards also have decorative value, 
ay when made to harmonize with the 

er decorations, or are in keeping with the 
purpose or special features of the entertain- 
ment. . 


Please tell us how to make, arrange and 
decorate a birthday cake. We have never 
wa _ being just Plain Folks. 

. good cake recipe will do for ‘your 
bicth ay cake, which should be made in 
layers, with a coin, ring and thimble, wrapped 
in waxed paper, placed between the layers. 
Continued on page 59 
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| Hy se ' 
Many homes have five 
or six pairs of shears 
and scissors, a heer 
i other keeps | 


is only one that 
cuts — and _that 
eer is Wiss. 
them hidden 





in thesewing 
machine 


Scissors. They 
are the best 
that can be 
made. 


Get a pair of i 
6-inch Wiss 


$1.00 up according to 
size and design 


Absolutely Guaranteed 


i “J : / SS i--4 & Sons o 
_— warts 
American products made by American 
Workmen from the best materials. 








BRUSHES 


For Household and F ity lane | 


quirements. Best quality, 
wearing, perfect working. Ex 
tensive assortment,—every 


brush needed for home life. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
JOUN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over Ni? Year e 
os on the Monte “eee 








Earn Big. Money 
Reig’ bot me te thet ino abo 
Guaranteed ONE 

TZ months or 























complete Drivacy. No sewers—no 
Eo siete; 
and germ Write for FREE cataleg. 

OETROIT BA’ co. 
Dept. 1001 aie Weick. 
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Handkerchiefs Which Cost 
Nothing 


TS embroidery thread for making 
these handkerchiefs hed to be bought. 
The rest of the material used in making 


them was found in the piece-bag. Look 


thropen your bags and see what they will 


yield. 

Soft, fine gingham in lavender and 
white was used for the top handkerchief. 
The basket-was embroidered in brown. 
The pink, blue and lavender flowers, were 
done in French knots, and the green leaves 
in lazy-daisy stitch. The hem is rolled 
and cross-stitched in lavender thread. 

White lawn strewn with pink rosebuds 
was used for the next handkerchief, the 
hem being cross-stitched in green. The 
handkerchief underneath is made of blue 
and white polka-dotted dimity, with blue 
thread finishing the rolled edge. 

_ The lower handkerchief is made of fine 
ae chambray, a scrap of narrow Val 
ace edging being used to simulate the 
paper lace border with which bouquets 
were surrounded in our grandmother’s 
time. Val laces are easily gathered by 
drawing up the top thread, and in this 
case sufficient lace was allowed to tuck 
the ends under, thereby avoiding a join or 
seam. The flowers were worked in ch 
knots in pink, blue and lavender; green 
was used for the leaves and stems, and 
ae ee on the hem was done 

in black. 


Bashfulness and Cakes 


Continued from page 58 


The cake is covered with frosting, then 
decorated with one candle for each year, the 
candles to be lighted just before the guests 
enter the dining-room. Or the cake can be 
kept out of sight until it is to be served, when 
the candles being lighted, it can be carried in 
and placed before the 
is being celebrated. 

serve the cake, this 


rson whose birthday 
hen the time comes to 
person should blow out 


=~ the candles, remove them and place them on 


» a plate provided for the purpose, then cut 
» the eake into slices ready for serving. The 
rson getting the-coin is supposed to attain 

wealth; the ring means an marriage, 
and the thimble means spinsterhoed. These 
trinkets. can be omitted if desired. The 
small coe and ert ty oe et 

4 very xpensive ean t a 

' most department, «house-furnishing ‘and 
= Notion stores. 
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Used Every Day for Months - 


Magnified Section of 

Nesco Rockweave Wick 
(1) drass wires; 
(2) asbestos cord. 


Still Gives a Perfect Blue Flame 


It is not unusual for a Nesco Rockweave Wick to give 


months of unvarying service. 


Housewives have learned to 


expect this dependable service from it whether it is new or months old. 
With the Nesco Perfect Burner, this durable wick produces a perfect blue 


flame close under the utensil. 
suited for all cooking. 
without pre-heating or generating. 


The Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove has 
gained favor with the housewife because of 
its beauty, convenience and low operating 
cost. As a summertime cgok stove it has 
been particularly appreciated. You will 
want to own a Nesco Perfect Oil Cook Stove 
and it is priced so that anyone can afford it. 


It gives an odorless, smokeless heat best 
It is ready to be lighted at a moment’s notice 


See this stove at progressive hardware, house 
furnishing or department stores. There you 
will find the Nesco Royal Granite Enameled 
Ware which has been used by housewives for 
over forty years. Also, the Nesco Perfect 
Oil Heater and the Nesco Perfect Water 
Heater. 


Send for free booklet, “Thirty Picked Recipes,” +4 Mrs. Simon Kander, author 


of The Settlement Cook 


Book. Address 


ational Enameling & Stamping Co., 


Inc., Advertising Department, Sec. G., Milwaukee, Wis. 


NATIONAL ENAMELING & STAMPING CO., Inc, 


St. Louis Granite City, Ill. 
Bal ica: 


< 


Just as the whiteness of ermine is empha- 
sized by the rich black tips—just as striking 
beauty is brought out in'a pale gown touched 
off with dark velvet—so the blue-grey of 
Nesco Royal Granite Enameled Ware en- 
hances the beauty of the white kitchen. 

On a white range, on the white porcelain top 
of the work table; at the 
marble-white sink; in the 
— ae a ah 

mot esco 
Royal Ware harmonizes 
handsomely. It breaks the 
monotony of all-white. It 
decorates and gives char- 
acter to the white kitchen. 


ESCO PERFEC 


O/L COOK STOVE 


Milwaukee 


New York 
Philadelphia 


New Orleans 


The housewife is at once impressed with the 
economy of Nesco Royal Ware 
when she vi it me notices 
how reasonably it is priced, 

Economy of Nesco Royal 

Ware is also measured by time 

saved in dishwashing. In a 

year it amounts to many hours. 

Only water and mild soap are 

needed. No need of he emg een no 

ng, no special out to cleanse. 
ination of these Paton. and di 

able methods a. 

hands smooth, white 
unruffled. 


to keep the housewife’s 
lovely and her 


spirits 
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Dye Old Faded 
Things New with 
“Diamond Dyes” 


Each package of “Diamond Dyes” 
contains directions so simple that any 
woman can dye or tint faded, shabby 
skirts, dresses, waists, coats, sweaters, 
stockings, hangings, draperies, everything 
like new. Buy “ Diamon ”"—no 
other kind—then perfect home dyeing is 
guaranteed, even if you have never dyed 
before. Tell your druggist whether the 
material you wish to dye is wool or silk, 
or whether if is linen, cotton, or mixed 

Diamond Dyes never streak, 
ade, or run. 


Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 
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THE FARM JOURNAL 
Fashions for Spring 


MBROIDERY and braid are used 1 


extensively on the new tailored suits 
for spring. Black satin capes and coats 
have been very popular at the winter 
resorts, and will continue in favor. Wraps 
of this sort are always in good taste for 
women who are no longer very young; but, 
this year, age women claim the right 
to wear them also. Jet is enjoying a de- 
cided revival. It is being used in com- 
bination with embroidery on black and 
brightly colored silks, and for millinery. A 
string of jet beads “‘dresses up” a plain 
dark dress wonderfully. 

One dress that should be included in the 
plans for every woman’s summer ward- 
robe, be she the farm woman or her city 
cousin, is a light, loose and simply cut 
crépe de Chine. Besides being cool, it 
has the virtue of packing into small space 
on summer trips and shaking out easily 
when the destination is reached. Black, 
navy blue and brown are the favorite 
colors this year. 

A pleasing variation of the jumper dress 
is pictured in No. 3793, with guimpe 
No. 3801. The dress is cut with fullness 
in the front, which makes it adaptable to 
either slender or mature figures. The 
guimpe of ecru pongee has frills of the 
same and hemstitching. The dress is 
made of Jersey cloth and is embroidered. 

Dress No. 3657 shows the fancy for 
using two materials. The dress illus- 
trated is made of plain and figured silk, 
with tiny frills of Georgette crépe finishi 
neck and sleeyes, and buttons cove 
with silk to match the figures. Flowered 
chintz combined with plain-colored cham- 
bray or other cotton materials would be 
quite as effective, and the waist could be 
made of the figured material, with plain 
material for the skirt, if desired. 

A good design for mature figures is 
shown in ho s No. 3656. The illus- 
tration shows the dress made of figured 
batiste, with collar and cuffs of white 
batiste. Percale, calico, gingham, cham- 
bray, voile and cotton crépe are all used. 

The pleasing coat dress shown in No. 
3926 is made of fine serge trimmed with 
fancy black braid. Any dress material in 
wool could be used, as well as taffeta or 
pongee silk and linen. Embroidery might 
take the place of braid. 

The youthful design shown in No. 3919 
is made of taffeta, with a simple trimming 
composed of rows of narrow ribbon, with 
ribbon flowers placed at intervals. The 
net puffs which form part of the sleeves 
pa. be omitted. Pongee, silk or cotton 
crépe, voile and organdy could all be used. 

Apron dresses continue in favor and No. 
3909 will be greatly liked. It is ‘here 
developed in Japanese cotton crépe with 
white embroidery; chambray, gingham, 
percale or cretonne may be used also. 

Ladies’ blouse No. 3902, is made of 

rinted batiste, but can be made of cross- 

dimity, fancy white voile, plain 
cottons, crépes and silk. The collar can 
be made plain, or with pleats on each side 
of the front closing. 

We show two excellent designs for girls 
No. 3916, with panel front and pleated 
skirt, and No. 3930, with its overlapping 
front and cunaing basket-shaped pockets. 
Any of the medium weight cottons can be 
used, as well as wool poplin, and light 
weight serge and linen. : 

Comfortable clothes for playtime should 








The Farm Journal Patterns 


A complete pattern service is maintained in the 
interest of Our Folks. Patterns are 12 cents each 
postpaid; send coin. Send 15 cents in coin for our up- 
to-date 1922 Spring and Summer Catalog, contain- 
ing 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ and children’s 
patterns, and 30 embroidery stitches. 

Pattern THE FARM JOURNAL, 


West Washington Square, Phila., Pa. Adv. 
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Inside Secrets of the Studios 

piven the — el the ~_— time 
y neat who has spent years 

in Hollywood Studios. 
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Limited edition just off the press. While they last—and 
they’re going fast—-$1.00 by mail, postpaid. 

HARVEY H. WHITE PUB. CO., 
1357 Genesee Street, Hollywood, California 
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- be pee for all little people. Mothers 
will find the “smock and knicker’’ suit 
No. 3921, and boys’ suit No. 3923, ad- 
mirable for the purpose. The smock suit 
is made of Japanese crépe with simple 
embroidery, the other suit is made of linen 
finished chambray, with collar and cuffs 
of checked gingham. 
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eautiful floors that need little care ! 


git @ wees ee yD 
¥ Creer 


What a charming bedroom! 


Preminent in the harmonious effect is. the 
Blabon floor of plain gray Linoleum. It is 
ceménted down over builders’ felt paper—a 





Important Notice: new and approved method of laying. This 
° cluding Fagg) made makes a permanent floor, quiet and com- 


rE 


fortable to the tread, sanitary, easy to keep 
clean, long-lasting, and economical. It may 
be waxed and polished, if desired. The 
handsome fabric rug thrown over it may be 
removed in summer, 


The beautiful plain colors and artistic inlaid 
patterns of Blabon Linoleums go through to 
the burlap back and never wear off while the 
floor endures. 


Any dealer in Blabon Art Linoleums can 

send or recommend an experienced man to 

To make sure the dealer 2Y them for you, which insures the best re~ 
offers you genuine Blabon  SUlts. For genuine linoleum look for the name 


: Linoleum insist upon seeing ‘ 1 i 2 
, Lalten? Cites: Patent te: tye, | deen ae eee Blabon. Write for illustrated booklet 


ee the face of all Blabon Art Blabon Rugs, made of genuine linoleum, are sanitary; 
th AS, A len, mothproof, durable, economical. Ask your dealer. 


tea ee The George W. Blabon Company, Philadelphia 


. Misses’ Dress. 3 sizes: 12, 14, 16 years. : 
. Ladies’ Housedress. 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, Established 71 years 


42, 44, 46 inches bust measure. 6 

- Misses’ and Small Women’s Dress. 3 sizes: 
16, 18, 20 years. 

. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

3909. Ladies’ Apron Dress. 4 sizes: Small 34-36; : 

medium 388-40; large 42-44; extra large 46-48 
inches bust measure. 

- Ladies’ Blouse. 7 sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, : 


48 inches bust measure. 
- Child’s Play Dress. 4 sizes: 1, 2, 3, 4 years. 


: a 

3930. Girls’ Dress. 4 sizes: 10 

_ 3923. Boys’ Suit. Pietces eenston 
In ordering patterns be sure to give ' : F 

‘number and size of the pattern wanted, ~ : 
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Mrs. Frank Snow surveyed ruefully the 
list before her. She knew it by heart, 
had written it down a score of times and 
each item seemed to grin and smock her 
as if to say “‘get me if you can.’ 
Clothes for the children, the insurance 
$12.50, that long-past-due doctor’s 
bill, a new davenport for the living- 
|. room, that dress she needed so badl 
shoes for Frank and then there et 
have to be something extra to keep 
the family larder well supplied when 
those visiting relations arrived. She 
added it up a "a $198.50-and 
no less would 
But how to get this money? She 
thought of working in an office 
for a while or clerking in a stare, even 
sewing or housework would enable 
her to overcome this everlasting need 
of more money than Mr. Snow’s slender 
earnings could supply. 
Reluctantly she put aside each idea 
as impractical, for had she not the home 
and the children to look after? If only 
there was something she might do at home, 


piece work sewing, for instance. But the 
aroma factory was miles away and then again 
hey paid such small prices for the work. 


Mrs. Snow was very nearly at her wit’s end until 
one day she chanced to_pick up a magazine and 
there, before her eyes, seemed to be the ve fae 
she was looking for, the Gearhart Plan of Hom 
Saieting. She read of how she could knit Gencee 
Allwear Hosiery in the comfort and privacy of her 
own home, utilizing the spare time which every 
housekeeper finds each day. Or she could devote 
all her time, as she wished. 

Mrs. Snow investigated and found the Gearhart 
Company to be a Ene ol old concern with a reputa- 
tion for doing exactly as they promise and thou- 
sands of satisfied women home knitters, and men 
— — had seized the opportunity Gearhart 
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Like many gr gy woman who has felt the urge 
of necessity, Mrs. Snow sent for a Gearhart Stand- 
ard Khitter an ee splendid 3-year work contract 
sent with each machine. Soon she was turning 
her spare time into a tidy weekly income. 
She was delighted with the ease and simplicity with 
which she was able to knit the loveliest Resiars and 
still more delighted when the checks from the 
Gearhart Company began to arrive in ever in- 
creasing amounts. The liberal pay per ‘dozen 
just for knitting, urged her to greater efforts, as it 
seemed to her hardly more than a pleasant 
occupation with none of the back-breaking, 
soul-rending strain of hard domestic labor. 


So YOU Can Succeed 


Can you picture how delighted they were 
when the $200 was tarned and the 
bills all paid? Can you picture the 
joy that you, too, would feel after you 
ad accumulated the wherewithal to buy 
the hundred and one things every woman 
wants, to help tide the family over finan- 
cial troubles or to lay away a nest egg 
for a rainy day? 
Does this hypothetical case of Mrs. Snow mean 
anything to you? Are you in a position where 
it would be desirable to turn your spare time 
into di and cents? If so, hefe is the op- 
portunity for which perhaps you have been 
ng awaiting, a home occupation so easy and fas- 
cinating that you will regret not coming upon it 
before. pong has the money and YOU have the 
spare time. Is there any reason why you cannot get 
ready to become one of the Gearhart Home Knit- 
ters of Allwear Hosiery? 


Prompt Action Gets the Money 


You are cordially invited to write at once to the 
Gearhart Company for free full particulars. They 
will gladly explain the details—how you can get 
the Gearhart Standard Knitter, free yarn and full 
instructions how to knit Allwear Hosiery. You 
will learn of the liberal price they will pay you for 
your industry and all about the generous 3-year 
contract which you may also have, 
"t wait, write today. Delay may be d 

ous to your opportunity. Can you or any other 
woman who is really anxious to earn money at 
once in the privacy of her own home afford to wait 
a single day? Write now for the Free Profit Guide 

ok, including samples of knitting and full par- 
ticulars. Address the Gearhart Knitting Machine 
Company, Dept. FJ-720, Clearfield, Pa. 
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LA Parker Belmont & Co. 136 Madison St..Chicags 
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WASHING MACHINE 


It’s child’s pF soy to wash a tub full of clothes in 5 to 10 
minutes—clean and without wear, with the Vae Cup At- 
No electric or water acuum 
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Cocoanut Oil Makes 
A Splendid Shampoo 


If you want to keep your hair in good 
condition, be careful what you wash it with. 


Most soaps. and prepared shampoos 
contain too much alkali. This dries the 
scalp, makes the hair brittle, and is very 
harmful. Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 
poo (which is pure and entirely grease- 
less), is much better than anything else 
you can use for shampooing,—as this can’t 
possibly injure the hair. 











Simply moisten your hair with water 
and rub it in. One or two teaspoonfuls 
of Mulsified will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather, and cleanses the hair 
and scalp thoroughly, The lather rinses 
out easily and removes every particle of 
dust, dirt, dandruff and_ excessive jl. 
The hair dries quickly and-evenly, and it 
leaves it fine and silky, bright, fluffy and 


easy to manage. 


You can get Mulsified cocoanut oil 


shampoo at most any drug store. It is: 


very cheap, and a few ounces is enough 
to last evgryone'in the family for months. 
Be sure your druggist gives ¢you Mul- 
sified. 








Finest elover, Sollee: Geter, deleered 
HONEY &= Sample l5c. Lower price list free. 
Wa. mg ery Park Ay., Attleboro, Mass. 








so many of my readers complain, may be 

e to poor circulation or to other causes. 
Massage will do much to improve the circu- 
lation, and is most effective when it follows 
steaming or bathing the face in hot water. 
The tips of the fingers should be dipped in a 
good massage cream, then with slight pres- 
sure worked around the eyes in a rotary 
motion; the nose should be stroked from the 
bridge outward and downward, and the skin 
of the cheeks should be pinched up and rolled 
between the fingers and thumb. Plenty of 
fresh air, day and night, an abundance of 
sleep, and regular habits of the body are also 
necessary. If improvement does not follow, 
it is advisable to consult a physician? 

To combat wrinkles, feed the skin plenty 
of oil and use astringents. This means that 
a gentle but thorough massage with a good 
cream is necessafy. By a good cream I mean 
one made from almond or olive-oil. This 
should be used immediately after a hot 
soap-and-water wash, while the pores of the 
skin are open. After the massage the sur- 
plus cream is to be wiped off and an astringent 
is used to draw up the lax muscles and to 
close the pores. Nothing is better for this 
purpose than ice, which should be rub 
over the skin for ten minutes to be most 
effective. If you have no ice, fill the bowl 
with water as cold as you can get it, add a 
few drops of tincture of benzoin, and rinse 
well with this. 

For a thin neck, practise deep-breathing 
exercises; these are most essential; they will 
build up the chest and fill out those ugly 
hollows at the base of the throat and over 
the shoulders. Second, give the neck a 
thorough scrubbing with hot water and soap 
and a complexion brush every day. Follow 
this with a hot rinse and then with a massage. 
For the massage, use either a flesh-building 
cream made with almond-oil, or use warm 
cocoa-bitter. Cocoa-butter is more fatten- 
ing, but some few sensitive skins can not 
stand it. 

The massage should be gentle; the tips of 
the fingers should be used, the strokes should 
be up and down the neck ‘and in small circles 
over the skin. As a finish, the cream is 
wiped off and the neck is rubbed with ice or 
rinsed in quite gold water. There is also a 

good exercise that keeps the chin line firm 
ona outhful: Roll the head around on the 
shoulders. This may sound strange, but it 
is quite practical. You'll find that it gently 
stretches every muscle in the throat. 

For chest and bust development and to 
straighten round shoulders, the proper ex- 
ercise is also some form of deep breathing. 
You can stand before an open window or 
out of doors and take a certain number of 
deep breaths every day, Or you can take 
the deep-breathing exercise in an even better 
way: Fill the lungs with as much fresh air 
as you can pack into them, and then hold 
the lungs full for a certain number of seconds 
before exhaling, lengthening the time you 
hold the air as you become accustomed to 
the exercise. About half a minute is a 
average. 

A deep-breathing and arm exercise com- 
bined is also used for chest development. 
Start by holding the arms in front of you, 
and as you breathe in slowly, bring the arms 
around to the sides and as far to the back as 
you can get them. This is really the most 
effective way, as you can feel the pull on the 
muscles of the chest. 


‘Leo: dark circles under the eyes, of which 
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The Sear of 
The Cracked Piano 


“T had a beautiful mahogany upright 


piano and by reason of shutting our| qd 


house up for several months—with poor 
climatic conditions—I found that the 
surface of the piano had become dull 
and covered with tiny cracks. 


“T tried several polishes but they did 
nothing more than make the condition 
seem more noticeable, Then I tried 


with really astonishing results. True, 
the cracks did not disappear but there 
was a rapid improvement in the ap- 
pearance of the piano. The cracks 
became barely noticeable and the finish 
seemed to take on new life and lustre. 
“I use Liquid Veneer in my daily 
dusting on all my fine furniture.” 


The use of Liquid Veneer is a distinct 
economy. It saves expensive refinish- 
ing. Atall grocers, druggists, hardware, 
paint and furniture dealers—30c, 60c, 
$1.25 a bottle. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bridgeburg, Ont. London, Eng. 
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FILMS to us; we 
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‘ne vitamines. ; 


APRIL, 1922 
Fight Spring Fever with 
; Vitamines ~ 
By Doris W. McCray 


PRING fever, so often experienced on 

the first warm day, is not eured by 
taking sulphur and molasses, but can be 
prevented by following a proper diet 
during the winter. Canned vegetables are 
valuable for the succulence which they 
furnish, and are necessary in preventing 
constipation; they are also valuable for 
the vitamines which they contain. Cab- 
bage served as cole-slaw, lettuce and fresh 
fruits, are also valuable and may supple- 
ment the canned vegetables and fruits. 

A scientist who experimented with 
rats, giving them the usual heavy winter 
diet to which human beings are accus- 
tomed, found that after a period of time 
the rats showed marked signs of spring 
fever, more properly known as a deficiency 
isease. Deficiency diseases were recog- 
nized during the Japanese-Russian war 
when hundreds of Japanese sailors were 
afflicted -with beriberi or with neuritis 
(inflammation of the nerves). By adding 
the hulls of rice to the usual diet of 
polished rice the diseases were: at once 
checked. Whole rice, includthg the brown 
hulls, was then substituted for the polished 
rice, and an extract of rice hulls cured a 
number. of very bad eases. This episode 
marked the discovery of vitamines. Many 
experiments have been made’ to discover 
their exact naturé, but the elusive vita- 
mines have been neither isolated nor dis- 
sected; they are “known only by their 
deeds.” 

Vitamines have been classified into three 
different t , depending upon the func- 
tions which they have in promoting well- 
being and growth. Lack of the first type 
of water-soluble vitamines causes beriberi. 
These vitamines are found in seeds, green 
plants, certain bulbs and fleshy roots, also 
(m small amounts) in certain parts of the 
animal body. The seeds include beans, 
peas, nuts and cereal grains. The outer 
coverings of the grain and the skins and 
germs of cereals are most important; and 
if entirely omitted from the diet, will 
result in a disease which is usually fatal. 
Where there is abundance of this kind of 
food, beriberi is seldom found, but we need 
more of this type of food in order to com- 
bat the disease which we know as spring 
fever. Cereals which have been highly 
milled to obtain a very white flour have 
the same objections as polished rice. 

The second type known as fat-soluble 
vitamines are found in butter, eggs, milk, 
cream, cheese, beef fat, and the heart, 
kidneys and liver of animals. They also 
exist in certain seeds. When fat-soluble 
vitamines are absent from the diet a 
disease of the eyes results, which if pro- 
longed produces blindness. Thus we see 
why babies are given fresh milk and egg- 


yolks. 

The third type is known as anti- 
scorbutic vitamines; that is, those which 
prevent scurvy. Orange-juice supplies 
the anti-scorbutic vitamine, which bottle- 
fed babies need to prevent scurvy, rickets 
or pellagra. But: babies are not the only 
ones who need these vitamines. _A bo 
who was working his way through school 
and boarding himself, with potatoes as his 
main food, had a very bad case of scurvy 
which was finally cured by correcting his 
diet. The anti-scorbutic vitamines are 
found in grapefruit, oranges, lemons and 
other citrous fruits, and in such vegetables 
as spinach, lettuce, tomatoes, carrots, cab- 
bage, turnips, and in. eggs and raw milk. 
(Pasteurizing or sterilizing the milk reduces 
the vitamine content to a certain extent.) 
Fruits and vegetables are not luxuries but 
necessities. “An apple a day will keep 
the doctor away,” is a wise saying; yet 
more than one apple is needed, eaiy od 
tables and other fruits are just as good for 











Drawn from actual photo of 
1 Wilson, son of Mrs. t 
Wilson, 1110-8th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Are you as justly proud 
as. this boy’s mother? 


ARYL WILSON is the kind of a baby 

every mother wants her child to be. 

He is strong, sturdy, handsome. He has 

been voted the best baby in two baby shows 
in Milwaukee, Wis., where he lives. 


Mrs. Wilson attributes his fine health to 
Eagle Brand, on which he was raised. 
Mrs. Wilson was an Eagle Brand baby 
too, so of course she brought up her little 
son on it. This is one of the tho 

of cases where Eagle Brand has been the 
accepted baby food for several genera- 
tions in the same family. In some cases 
grandmother, mother, and child were all 
reared on it. For Eagle Brand has been 
the standard for sixty-four years. 


No thoughtful mother would experiment 
with hes baby. Mother’s milk is best, of 
course, but if it fails for any reason, 
Eagle Brand is the natural substitute. 
Eagle Brand is not a “‘prepared” food at 
all. It is nothing but pure milk and pure 
sugar combined. Mothers all over the 
country have written us of the wonderful 
results they have had in feeding it to their 
babies. And doctors recommend it in 
stubborn feeding cases—it is so very 
digestible. 


Eagle Brand Milk is entirely safe, pure, 
and uniform. Each can is like the last, 
so that there is not the slightest variation 
in baby’s food—a most important consid- 
eration according to modern specialists. 
And you can buy Eagle Brand anywhere. 
Get it in quantity so that you always have 
a supply. Even in hot weather, the un- 
opened cans keep indefinitely. 

Are you keeping a record of your baby’s 
characteristics, sayings, etc.? You 
treasure it in later years. Write for our 
beautiful little record book **The Best 
Baby’”’. It will be sent you FREE, together 
with an Eagle Brand Feeding Chart. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 


MAIL THIS COUPON — 


FOR FREE BOOK 


The Borden Compan 
Dept. 482, Borden Bidg., N.Y. 


I would See to have yor 

also ion and feed- 

ing chart for using Eagle 
Brand, 
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April 14, Bird Day of The Liberty Bell Bird Club. 
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Tell it out—we want 1,000,000 members 
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Build aWideawake Clan House 


want a lodge-room of your very 

own, where you can meet in 
wintry or stormy weather? Well, here's a 
clan house, such as any group of bright boys 
can build, and the materials will cost you 
very little beyond the labor of collecting and 
fitting them. 

So, let’s get to work. Go to the sawmill 
and. bargain for a couple of loads of slabs; 
maybe you'll need one or two more loads 
later on. Then get this lumber: 


16 pieces 2 x 4, 6% ft. long for uprights 

2 pieces 2 x 4, 18ft. long for front and rear plates 

4 pieces 2 x 4, 10 ft. long for gable rafters 

1 piece 2 x 4, 7 ft. 6 im. long to use under front 
windows 

1 piece 2 x 4, 4 ft. 9 in. long to use under rear 
windows 

2 pieces 2 x 4, 3 ft. 10 in. long for uprights in gable 

2 pieces 2 x 4, 9 ft. 4 in. long for side plates 

6 pieces 2 x 4, about 2 ft. 6 in. long for window- 
frames 

4 pieces 2 x 4, about 3 ft. 6 in. long to frame out 
for the eaves 

5 pieces 2 x 12, 17 ft. 8 in. long for joists 

2 pieces 2 x 12, 10 ft. long for joists 

1 piece 2 x 12, 8 ft. 10 im. long for joists 

1 piece 2 x 12, 2 ft. 7 in. long for joists 

2 pieces 2 x 12, 2 it. long for joists 

For the roof, get 22 boards 12 inches wide 
and 14 feet long. Also get enough flooring 
boards, 10 feet long, to cover 700 square feet. 
This allows enough to make the door, too. 
Get 5 window-sashes (each 2 feet wide and 
2 feet 5 inches long) and 7 rafter-beams, each 
10 feet long; you can cut these in the wood- 
lot, using straight, true trees not less than 
4 inches thick; or you can get eight pieces of 
2 x 4-inch material at the mill. 

You will alse need a little stuff for door- 
beads, window-sills, and such things, but 
very likely you can get odd bits from the 
wood-pile for these. Also, you'll need 300 
square feet, of ready roofing; if possible, this 
ought to be green-colored, though red or 
gray will answer. 

Now, build your floor-frame like Fig. 1, 
using heavy twenty-penny nails, and being 
sure that everything, is level and square; you 
can’t build a straight house on a crooked 
foundation, any more than you can expect a 
fine straight man from a boy who does crooked 
things—a boy who doesn’t play fair. So, 
get to work with spirit-level and steel square, 
testing all corners and raising or lowering 
the corner-stones until the whole thing is 
exactly right. 

Nail down your flooring; then, set up the 
frame according to Fig. 2 and Fig. 3, putting 
two pieces of studding ther for each 
corner-post, and bracing the whole thing 
with temporary pieces nailed on the inside. 
Here, everything, must be square and plumb. 

The window-frames must be made so 


ISTEN, Wideawakes! Do you 


By William Draper Brinckloe 


that the sash will fit snugly; if too tight, 
plane the sash down a bit. 

Next, put on the roofing boards, as in Fig. 
3, being careful to let them stick over about 
two inches beyond the framing at front and 
rear; just far enough, in other words, to cover 
the upper ends of the siding slabs. These 
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slabs, by the way, will have very uneve 
edges; trim them up somewhat, but you don’t 
need to make such a fearfully neat job of 
this; I’ll explain why; presently. 

After. you have covered the’ whole thing, 
up and down, with these slabs, and then 
nailed the slanting barge-boards or cornices 
along the roof 6, you are ready to build 
the chimney. The fireplace is 3 feet wide 
and 21 inches deep; the heavy stone walls are 
18 inches thick; 31 inches is a good height for 
the fireplace. Lay an iron bar (made from a 
wagon tire or something of the sort) across, 


to form the head, and carry the chim- 
ney onup, as I’ve shown in Fig. 5. 
Mortar made of one part cement to 
three of clean, sharp sand, is best for this 
masonwork; even the hearth should be laid 
in cement, though sometimes it’s ‘laid in 
sand. Use picturesque, mossy, old stones 
picked up from the pasture ; new, fresh quarry- 
stone will look sadly out of place. The flue 
must be not less than 2 feet broad and 6 or 
8 inches deep, for a fireplace of this size. 
Now, lay your roofing material, hang the 
doors and window casements (these latter 
must open out if you don’t want them to 
leak) and the house is done—no, wait a 
minute! The slabs don’t fit at all tightly; 
the place will be drafty as a corn-crib, unless 
we fix it. Take the rest of your slabs and 
cut them to fit in between the studding, 
with their flat. sides right against the flat 
sides of the outer slabs—only, now, we're 
running them crosswise, instead of up and 
down (see Fig. 5). To make a perfectly 
tight job, it’s an excellent plan to put heavv 
tar-paper bétween the inner and outer slabs. 





The Fox Went To Church 
By Jean McIntyre 


Looking about for a comfortable spot in 
which to rest, I discovered a little stone church 
surrounded by a grass-grown churchyard. 

I entered the little churchyard and sat 
down upon a flat-topped tombstone. 

While seated there g most unusual thing 
happened. A slight rustle among the bushes 
and long grass nearby caused me to turn my 
head just in time to see a great red fox leap 
upon another flat stone and poise a moment 
with head turned toward the direction from 
which came a baying and barking, which I 
now noted for the first time, then, with a 
mighty spring, dive head foremost through 
an open window into the church. 

I jumped to my feet and then,like a rush- 
ing wind, on they came—keen, eager, panting 
—and one after the other, like a stream of 
water from a hose, 32 dogs leaped upon that 
stone from which Reynard had dived, and 
followed him head first through the window. 

I reached the church as the foremost 
hunters came up, and we witnessed such a 
noisy meeting as was never before seen or 
heard in the precincts of a quiet church. 

Such barking and baying, such leaping, 
such fury, but the dogs did not get him; the 
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wily fox had found safety high up amo the.” 


roof beams, and there he lay with his rp 
eyea watching ‘his 32 enemies. 
After a great d 


natured laughter, the huntsmen agreed that ~ 
sought and found sanc- 
tuary he should go free, so they called off the 
- disappointed hounds and rode away. 


as Sir Reynard had 








eal of discussion and good- . 4 
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) Or a tout by Mont- For Half a these simple policies 
. = (feet Wend Oo bee ce 
vee a 1872, The first cata- ful continuance ">t 0. 192 
logue was issued in FRY WARD & 

t — , 1874. It contained eight MONTGOM <a Furry years of fair 
tly; 4 pages, about three by PA ent a Signa) dealing, of anaee 
les ae five inchesin size, This Pe sOk See Al that always offered a 
and ae was the beginning of IT SIA : saving, and today this 
-_ ie mal ode sian — ad, Be eee See 
rie , —| = everything for the 
stie f= = Home, the Farm and 
avy — —— the Family. 
abs. t h r) 
t in 
te This big Golden Jubilee Catalogue pictured above is priced 

sat to match the spirit of the times. Some things are priced at no profit, 
hing many things at very little profit. It is your best guide to the lowest prices. 
shes , ; 
leap imaHIs is the Golden Some Thingsat No Profit | —everything to make the home 
rom ‘af; Anniversary of Many Thingsat Little Profit _ ™°Te attractive — everything 
x ; priced at a big saving for you. 
os Montgomery At Montgomery Ward & Co. 
ush- Ward & Co. We we believe we owe a duty to The New-Old Spirit 
ting have completed Fifty Years our Costomers-—that it is our of Montgomery Ward & Co. 
that in the service of the Ameri- duty ‘to sell everything today at w oe a 
hes can Public. the lowest possible prices. ad force greets seotiett x 
most In 1872 this business was be- We believe we owe a duty to ee eee ‘ 

















gun in one small room, twelve 
by fourteen feet. Today, millions 
buy from us on faith in the name: 
“Montgomery Ward.” 

Upon what is that faith found- 
ed? Upon Fifty Years of fair 
dealing, upon Fifty Years devot- 
ed to selling only goods of stand- 
ard quality at the lowest possi- 
ble prices. 

This 50th Anniversary Cata- 
logue keeps faith with our cus- 
tomers. It is priced to meet 
present-day conditions. It is filled 
with new, fresh merchandise with 
every price based upon the new 
low costs of production. 


the American Farmer. There- 
fore, we are selling allour Tillage 
Tools absolutely without profit 
to us. 

Many of these tools are actually 
priced at less than it would cost 
us to replace them today. This 
is the way we are keeping faith 
with the American Farmer. 

And to the American Woman 
we are offering almost equal ad- 
vantages — New York Fashions, 
selected in New York by Ward’s 
own Fashion Experts. All are 
offered at the lowest prices pos- 
sible today. 

‘Everything needed in the home 





And we step forward with the 
spirit of youth, of progress in 
Service and Saving for you. 


To give you bigger and bigger 
values, to give you better and 
still better service, to quote al- 
ways lower and lower prices— 
that is our work and our accom- 
plishment today. 


Buy from this. 50th Anniver- 
sary Catalogue. Know that the 
price you pay is the-right price 
for whatever you buy. Know 
that every order you send, every 
letter you write, will be handled 
in the full spirit of the Golden 
Rule. 


| "stcr MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 2522 
tinge te ose ~~ “KANSAS CITY CHICAGO — FORT WORTH _— pts from neigh. 
- friends ST. PAUL PORTLAND, ORE. — 
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Sensational Reductions! 
The Heart Cut out of High Prices 
“Big Yank” 

KHAKI SHIRTS 


Best work shirt! made. 
Cut roomy, two dee 
buttoned pockets, all 
points of strain tfein- 
forced. Washable. Will 
stand the to eet 8 abuse. 
The shirt wit 

a Reputation. $i 1 
Parcel Post 10c extra‘ ation. Ld 
















Automatic Pistols — vaiwe 
Light and ao. Takes $25 
up little ‘arts in- 
terchangeable. Perfect safe- 

ty, Will not jam or miss. Au- te 50 
tomatic ejector. Easy to dis- 

semble and assemble. Very Parcel Post 
powerful and accurate. Se extra 
shots. New and perfect. Us 

American ammunition. 


Bo 














U. S. ARMY 
KHAKI PANTS 
Made of Army khaki 
cloth. Rip-proof. Cut 
roomy, fit perfectly. 
5 Reinforced 
oughout, 







$1.55 Pai 


2 pairs for 
$3.00 


Parcel Pest FREE Pares! Post 1S¢ 
Money refunded if you are not satisfied. 


| Write for Latest Bargain Catalog. | 


GOVERNMENT SUPPLY CO. 























611 Market St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


This School Bag Is Yours 


Water-proofed fab exactiy like picture, 
12x10, real leathers’ x Given for on ly 4eepe 
rate 25c subscriptions stof farmers) to The Farm 
ournal, best known lifarm papers. Easiest 
om. Write for special offer, or $1 iwhich pays 
p who paid. Big list of other sent FREE. 


Reward Man, Bor 1632, Desk J, Philadelphia 


Agents: “sx° Money 


taking orders for Mend-All. Most practical household device 
ever invented for mending pots. pans and all metal ware. 














| he fed his pig and had not kept any record 








fails to mystify old or rat i ye ee 

, young. It can be made safety device. Al gitawl pif 
‘Ark: any boy who is direct from ere 7 —. po 
A handy with a knife. 45 AUTOM ATIC — 32 Cal. $1 
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The Boy Who Played Fair 


By Amos R. Speck 


HAVE had some very good experience in 
the pig club work. During my second 























year in the work, I learned a lesson I will This Smile Says: 

never = which is: ‘‘Always play the és 

game I Hear 
The “arst day of the fair was éspecially 

interesting to the club members, as all were Clearly” 

trying to see who had the best pig and what. | « If hard of 

the chance was of winning a prize. Costing on Arena gta 
There was one boy about fifteen years old barrassing moments— 

whe did not séem to worry about who had sodo your friends. Is 

the best pig, nor to envy his fellow club it not worth while to 

members as some of the club members did. see if all this embarrass- 
He was giving his pig a bath and getting ~, 000 be avoided? 


him ready for the show next day when some tyr alt nid of res ea panting . 


one said, “‘Oh, my pig has yours beat a city A New York Physician says: “It is of 
block.” The boy looked up from his work great value to me. I should have been 





rene 


and said, ““Where is your pig?” And both obliged to give up the practice of medicine . 
boys went to see the big pig that the owner - ago if ; hed = apiaeed this best of . 
was boasting about. To the boy’s surprise ces for the aid of hearing.’ a 


the owner of the large pig could not tell what We offer you the 


of his feed and labor and did not even know 1922 ACOUSTICON 
how old his pig was. This is very important ‘ 







in club project, because all pigs in the club : a 
ot | be ——~ = mts hee oat oe pig ag Pveees of agg Bai Se a 
00. to eight months old at the, least. posit — 4 

But the other boy did not feel discouraged s X 3 ue O. RAP. a 
because his pig was so much smaller. He Just write, saying “I am hard of hearing 2 
knew that he had learned how to raise — vy pt open nseereonar th a fair a 
and take care of hogs, and he was most an hek il adek th Vil de ieee a 
certain that the owner of the large pig did |, Remember, however, that the coeiiens a 
not raise his pig. But he did not say any- has patented features which cannot be 4 
thing to hurt the other boy’s feelings. duplicated. So no matter what your past 

But when the boys drove their pigs into parc pow se has been, send for your free 






the ring, the Judge did not even notice the 
large pig which was much bigger than the DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORP. 
rest of the pigs. Because he had learned 2364 Candler Building 220 W. 42 St., N. ¥. City 
that the pig was too old to be a club pig and 
that the boy had not even raised it, but had 
selected it out of his father’s herd, thinking 
he would win a prize without any work. ene 
He soon found out differently, and learned GENUINE ‘ 
that the one who played the game fair was en R? as A} N 
the one that received the reward; for the 2 
boy who raised and cared for his pig won the : 
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blue ribbon, which means much to club boys 
and girls. Pe CAL. 
a 95 
Interesting Block Puzzle Jom inte, bait 
This puzzle seldom SY on 13. jot Shoots COLTS and 


The trick lies in cut- Yann OTHER BIG SP. SPECIALS : 

ting the dovetdils at Pemtes baat er ae aba 

an angle of 45 degrees, Revolvers wing out it cylinder 32 cal. $16.95. 

and putting the two core automatie biue steel pocket Squeezer gtip 3 

pieces, A and B, to- 

B, ecther | to form o- 

so piece, as in PosT Satisfaction 
When aie ‘ieee your friends will be t Char anieater minayeremediordaetod 





unable to see how you were able to get the 
two pieces together in such a manner. 141 ese = BALES. — NX. 


Wideawakes at Work 
Indian Rock Clan, No. 558, held eight meet- Nae ne MONEY 


ings during 1921. We have eleven mem- 
bers. We raised money to buy a baseball 
outfit. Ira Milliken<@>, Scarborough, Me. 
Barker’s Pride Clan, No. 549, is getting 
along nicely. We fine each member absent 
from the meetings, one cent. We expect to 
take part in the Field Day parade. 
William E. Skutt<@., R. 31, Barker, N. Y. Suons jam ekbaed regula ralve you 
"Sieg 2 Gomggi pone owt! ow 5 ae inatin, “Seid secieek balimer Prantl Can't clog up 






















BIG SUMMER SELLER. < 
our meeting room. We camped the last week | Burns coal-oil. One hour for two cents. Cheapest fuel known 
in August. New. Nothing else like it." Not sold in stores. 
. $1.80 AN HOUR TO HUSTLERS. 
T. D. Kemp“. Fredericksburg, Pa. No experience or capital needed. You take the orders We 
ship by Parcel Post and do all collecti paid 


















—e same day you take order. “Write quick i iene 
“ PAR BURNER CO., 628 Coal AYTON, OHIO. 
The Wideawakes 





















ber 43.396; 634 clans have been formed. 4 
Membership Certificate printed 
colors, with gold seal attached, 10 cents, 


Piepce: I desire to become a member 
of The Wideawakes, and promise to play 
Sair, to lend a helping hand, to believe 
in farming, and to havea brotherly love || 


for farm boys everywhere. es lg mye =e 
: || sete nt pe ie: Soames 
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HIS is our little farmerette, Ruth Berlin, 

of Marshall, Wis. Her ambition is to be 
a school-teacher and we are sure she will 
make a good one. Isn’t it a good picture? 
We will show the winners in the Photo Con- 
test in the May Farm Journal, and also about 
six or seven other excellent pictures that were 
received. Watch for them. 
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| For the Youthful Orator To Recite at School 








Greedy Mr. Goat 
By Francis W. Speight 


Now, Mister Goat, it seems to me 
You should have better sense 

‘Than go and poke your old'head through 
The farmer’s pasture fence. 


You may be clever and all that, 
But judgment, sir, you lack. 

For though you push your big horns through 
You can not pull them back. 


You're old enough to have more sense, 
You've whiskers on your chin. 

You should have been content to graze 
The pasture you were in. 


But ’cause the other grass looked sweet, 
You thought you'd steal a sprout. 

So now like that you'll have to stay 
Till‘some one gets you out. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work 


In Rhode Island 2,000 club members carried 
their club work through to completion last 
year. 


In 22 counties in Tennessee, 704 club boys 
received instruction in livestock judging. 


May McCulley, of Tennessee, raised 57 
chickens at a cost of $26 and made a profit 
of $162. 


Dorothy Carper, of Virginia, a poultry 
club member, realized $78 profit on her year’s 
work. A tidy sum. 


Club boys and girls of Florida have spent 
$100,000 for purebred pigs, since club work 
was started there five years ago. 


The average yield secured by 16 corn club 
boys in Tennessee, was 108.7 bushels per 
acre. It was grown at a cost of 22 cents a 
bushel. 


In Washington, the 5,876 members made a 
net profit of $62,201, during the year 1921. 
Fifteen club project demonstrations were 
conducted. 


Hazel. Phillips, of New York; bought a 
irae if Anes or vaso On June a the gg 
eek pow ’ 

eR ar rae pt po 
31 ays. The total cost of feed was $26.91. 
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Quick Heat 
in Big Volume 


When you buy a One- 
pipe heater you buy the 
capacity to heat air and 
circulate it through the 
home. 


The register of an Interna- 
tional Onepipe is extra large. 
But it is no more generous in 
size than the heating surfaces. 
The sizes of all parts of this 
heater—register, heat surfaces, 
firepot and casings—are scien- 
tifically proportioned. 


That is why a big volume of 
cool air goes down the outer 
casing and comes up comfort- 
ably warm through the inner 
casing. Circulation is rapid. 
To increase it you simply turn 
on the draft. The response is 
almost instant. 


This balanced design means 
economy of fuel, better circu- 
lation and a more evenly 
heated house. 


Send for our illustrated 
catalog which shows oth- 
er superior features of 
International Onepipe 
Heaters. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Onerirpe HEATER 


Reg.U.S. Pat.Off. 


We make all standard 
types of heaters, hun- 
dreds of styles and 
sizes at a wide range of 
prices. 

Steam and Hot Water 
Boilers, Warm Air 
Heaters and Onepipes. 


TERMATIONA 


BOILERS & FURNACES 
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FINE fe NEW 
FORD CARS 
JUNE 30th 


68 THE FARM JOURNAL 
A Ford Sedan—and 


GIVEN 


seer Arey fvaheoon 
Freight and War Tax Paid. 


given 















If You Want One of These 


Write Me Qui Cars—Every Minute Counts 


June 30th, I am going to give a new Ford Sedan and a Ford Touring Car 
to two people who are prompt and energetic in following my instructions. If 
you live in the country or in a small town you will have an opportunity of own- 
ing one of these splendid cars by answering this ad today. I will send you full 
instructions telling all about it. Send no money. 


Over 2,000 Dollars Will Be Given 
In Grand Prizes and Cash Rewards 











Ford Sedan—Iist Grand Prize. Every one taking an active part in this con- 
To Car—2nd Grand Prize. test will be well paid in cum’ thetinr or not 
Cabinet Phonogra, he wins one of the Fords or one of the other 


P 
and 22 other grand prizes, such as Gold | Grand Prizes. Just your name and address 
Watches, Diamond Rings, Silverware, Bicycles, | with five or more faces correctly marked in the 
etc., besides many special prizes and liberal eee below, starts everything. Act quick, 
cash rewards. Prizes izes duplicated in case of tie. ail me the coupon today sure. 


scsuscesseseeesssseseesesesCut Out and Mail Coupon Today:seuscsscuceseusseueseccas 


FIND FIVE FACES-—-GET 1,000 VOTES 


In the picture are a number of hidden faces. See 
how many you can find. Some are looking right at 
you, some turned sidewise. You will find them up- 
side down and every way, Mark each face you find 
ee a AG -nag * write your name and address plainly 
below, clip out this cor-on and mail 
to = now. If you find as many as five of the 
hidden faces I will enter you in this contest and 
credit you with 1,000 votes. Send me this coupon 
today SURE. 
D, W. BEACH, Contest Manager. 

FARM LIFE, Dept. 744, Spencer, Indiana. 
Dear Sir:—Here is my solution of the picture. If 
correct, enter me in your Grand Prize subscription 
contest with a credit of 1,000 votes. I want one 
of these cars—send me full particulars, 
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Address 
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ORDER NO.3200 
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A $10.00 VALUE! 


A wonderful opportunity! Your 
chance to Bey $10.00 blankets at less than 
one-third the regular price. These are all 
‘ect conditién O. D, khaki color all wool 
lankets. This quality blanket has sold for 
as high as $10.00 and we believe our price to be by far 
the lowest ever offered to the public. Don’t send a 
nny with your order. Pay the postman when the 
lankets arrive. Then if you are not pleased we will 
gladly refund your money. You don’t risk one cent. 


GORDON BATES CO. °* Minneapolis, Minn. 


PATENT INVENTORS 253 


Se ot et at nut Sostp Caforeenairt eee ¢ Wei Lace oa 
Beale & Park it Te 3. Bis $i, 7 F'Se, Washington, sab: ae 


Srp cheed.” Doo et your Fars: Journal stop, 
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What Bird Is This? 


IFTH list of questions in the Contest. 
Rules and first list in December Farm 
ournal. Contest ends in May. 


21. My nest is made of grass, lined with 
thistle-down. I usually build near the water. 

My eggs are pale blue. 

My color is mostly yellow with a black 
cap on top of my head and black and white 
striped wings and tail. 

My song is a sweet twitter. 

I come in early spring. 

My size is five and one-quarter inches: - 

My name is 





22. My nest is made of twigs and string, 
lined with soft grass. 

My eggs are bluish white specked with 
white. 

The main part of my body is a reddish 
brown with a top-knot. My wings are gray 
with orange tips. My tail is gray with 
yellow tip. 

My song is a queer hissing sound. 

I come to you in rather late spring. 

I eat fruit mostly, and am especially fond 
of cherries. 

My size is seven inches. 

My name is 








23. My nest is made of twigs and grass 
and is lined with fine roots. 

My eggs are greenish blue. 

I am a very dark gray with black cap. 
When I fly I show a chestnut brown patch 
under my tail. 

I can sing like almost any other bird. I 
have great fun imitating other birds and 
fooling people. My regular call is “Mew, 
mew. 

I come to you in spring. 

I eat worms and bugs. 

My size is nine inches. 

My name is 





24. My nest is very different from the 
nest of any other bird you have heard about. 
It hangs from the end of elm and maple 
branches. It is suspended by three strings. 
The main part of it is like a deep cradle made 
of string and hair. 

My eggs are white scrawled with dark 
brown. 

My head, throat and part of my back are 
black. The rest of my back and breast are 
orange color. My wings are black with a 
touch of orange and white. My tail is black: 
with two orange spots. 

My song is a clear, beautiful whistle or 
warble. 

I do not come to you until about the mid- 
dle of May, when the peach trees begin to 
blossom. 

I eat worms and bugs. 

My size is seven and one-half inches. 

My name is 


25. My nest is built in the woods, of bark 
and rootlets, and is lined with 

My eggs are cream white with reddish 
brown spots. 

My color is Sonatas blue above with black 
throat and sides. I have a white spot on 








each side of my tail and on each wing. My _ 


belly is also white. 

My song is.a whistling warble. 

A few of my family make their nests in 
the Northern states, but most of us go farther 
north, so you only see us in spring and fall. 

I eat seeds and bugs. 

My size is five and one-quarter inches. 

My name is 


Final questions next month. 


Special Notice: The answers to this con- 
test must not be sent in until all the ques- 
tions are published. The contest will end in 
May. When the last set of questions is pub- 
lished we will make an announcement as to 
the date the answers are to be sent in. 











Save the Birds “ 
891,813 good folks have signed this. 


Pledge: J desire to become a member of — 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 
to study and protect all song and insectis- 
orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 


the pledge, sign your name and address, 
oI Nae gt agen send it to us, and your 
— will be enrolled and the club button 
twenty-page guide 
color Cortina of Monkeae is desired 
send etwenty-five cents additional. - 
Liberty Bell Club, The Foun Jones 
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of birds. 


AKE preparations so that the Eighth 

Annual Bird Day of The Liberty Bell 

Club will be celebrated, and celebrated 
right. 

Every school and every club should have 
a celebration and every one in the community 
should be invited. 

The birds will not be properly protected 
until 51 per cent of our people thoroughly 
believe in bird protection. Let us try to 
secure more members for The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club. If each of our 891,000°Signers of 
the pledge would secure one additional mem- 
ber, think what it would mean! 

Here is a suggested program for April 14: 


Suggested Program for Bird Day 


1. Invocation. 

2. Music. 

3. Address by superintendent, 
prominent bird lover. 

4. Recitation. 


teacher or 


5. Essay. The Conservation of Birds. 

6. Bird sanctuaries. Demonstration of 
bird-houses, bird baths and _bird-feeding 
devices. 


7. Recitation. 

8. Adjourn to a suitable place and plant a 
tree that will be dedicated to the birds. Con- 
sult your local nurseryman about the variety 
best for your district. If weather is not suit- 
able this can be done at another time. 

9. Music—‘‘America.” 


Platform of The Liberty Bell 
Bird Club 


Protection, by adequate laws, throughout the 
world for all song and insectivorous birds. 

The teaching of practical ornithology in all 
public and private schools. 

The regulation, but not the persecution, of 
cats, red squirrels and all enemies of bene- 
ficial birds. 

The establishment of bird sanctuaries in 
every city, town, village and hamlet. 

The planting of trees, shrubs and vines 
that will attract and feed our birds. 

The putting up of safe and artistic bird- 
houses and the feeding of our winter birds. 

The establishment of a National Bird Day 
on the second Friday in April of every year, 
to arouse interest in birds, bird conservation 
and bird protection. 





Bird Club Reports 


A pair of tree-swallows nested in our martin 
house and raised a large family. Bluebirds 
nested ‘in my other houses. Two families of 
bluebirds were destroyed by cats. 

Swansea, Mass. Lynwood M. Chase. 

(Place tin guards or sticky fly-paper around 
trees where the birds nest. These will keep 
eats down. Editor.) ’ 


I had twelve bird-houses up and seven 
were used by the bluebirds and wrens. I 
also had a bracket house-and robins nested in 
it. I can identify 70 species of birds and 
recognize the songs of about 40. 

Greenwood, Del. Emmett Judy. 


Every one of my bird-houses was occupied 
last season. -Every member of the Hudson 
Chemistry Club has become a member of The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club. As an experiment, 
I painted a wren house with zine chloride, 
to see if it will lengthen the life of the house. 


The birds ate all the sunflower-seeds. They 
are very fond of the seeds. 
Hoboken, N. J. Karl Klokow. 


(Good work: We will await the result of 
your experiment. Editor.) 


Last year a sparrow-hawk took possession 
of a yellowhammer’s box and laid four eggs 
in it.. We could hardly have a garden at all 
if it wasn’t for the bluebirds. 

Hopkinton, Iowa. Stanley Bent. 


In my bird sanctuary I have 13 new species 
King-birds, robins, brown thrushes 
and sparrows ate elderberries. Goldfinches 
are very fond of sunflowers. Robins built in 
13 of my bracket houses. Wrens built in 43 
bird-houses. . Bluebirds used 17 pois 
Twenty-nine species of birds og here. 


nd 204 nests in a square mile o 
identified 58 species birds this ground. 
J _. ¢ Charles Keisner. 


Midland, Mich. 
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vELAN 


The world’s most famous 
dry battery, used where 
group of individual cells 


is needed. 


Fahnestock 


Spring Clip Binding Posts 
harge 


at no extra ¢ 


No. 6 
Corumpl4 
IGNITOR 
BATTERY 





Columbia 


Save your back! 
Put a Columbia “Hot Shot” 


Ignition 


Battery under the front seat of your Ford, ~ 


and use its current for sure-fire ignition while 
starting. Full ignition power instantly, 
sain of weather. The Columbia 
““Hot Shot” No. 1461 fits under the 
front seat—put it there today. 


Columbia Dry Batteries for all purposes 
are for sale by implement dealers; elec- 
tricians; auto accessory shops; garages; 
beiodiiies stores; general stores. Insist 


upon the genuine Columbia. 


Dry Batteries 
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Ay) 
Down go my prices again. Last fall I cut 
5 Wi my peices. almost one-half. Since then 
Bh: I tape been able to buy material, etc., at 
less cost and to give my customers the benefit as 
a . I always do, I have e another deepcut. This 
time I have slashed prices ig arse ty a 
send for my New Cut Price Catalog bef 
Ny * = cm J 
p e d Roa ® 


I want to send every farmer my latest Cut Price Catalog, FREE and postpaid. 
Your name and address on a post card will bring it. If you are needing fencing, 


gates, steel posts, send for this book and 


13 


st 
aunts geet 


see the big saving my new 


cut ive you. If you expect to paint any of your 
Se oe sons cetera tahaadrn abe 
Roofing and Paint Book 


my New 


—#it will save you big money. 


Jim Brown PAYS the rh aR 


When you hay frome ie Reows he saws 


you some more 


t ig degen a pg 
Zeicen, Send for Limoney. ‘You always get ied Tuntivee 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. os son Chakek ous 
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Why You’ll Like 
the Quick-Lite 


1 Power ot ‘Senatitul,” Pure 


se Deiltiamen a0 times the 
lente an old style oil lamp. 


2 There Is No Glare or Flicker 
Cea eer Serres. 
Your 


3 It Is the Cheapest 
Can Use—Makes 

own gas from common motor gaso- 
line at a cost of less than 2c for an 
evening of clear, helpful radiance. 


No Sir" chimneys to wash. “Re 
dirty 


smoke; no soot; an thet wn pa 

oil. No daily fi 

than 49 hours belilient service per 
gallon of fuel used. 

Can't Spill Fuel or Explode— 
even if tipped over, Can't be filled 
while lighted, On *P. 

of Nationa] 


Go Lights With Common on Matches 
alcohol o_- needed, No 
trouble— No delay. 


7 Beautiful in InDesign. } Built of 
brass—heavil and highly 
Be eee niversal Shade 

tecfising many erento 


8 where Strie wStyle 0-5 rice $9 be 
mp obs ans 


end Lanterns. If yours doesn 
write nearest house, Dept. Ful 


The Coleman LampCo. 








* setter as I ever had seen—a 
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Knock-Kneed Kelly 


By Edwin L. Sabin 


Y foolishly attempted short cut was 

being .threatened by dusk “when 

finally I checked my lame horse i in 
front of the first cabin that I had seen in 
two or three hours. It squatted mean and 
low and solitary; but the park (which in 
the Rocky mountain West means any 
open flattish space amidst the slopes) ex- 
tended vastly, and I had no agreeable 
notion of pushing through by dark to the 
unfamiliar ranch headquarters. 

As I pulled rein a dog, apparently 
within the cabin, barked challenge deep- 
throated and muttery. A man opened the 
door. The dog thrust before 
him, stopped, and with head 
high, sniffed to catch my 
sign. He was as fine an Irish 





solid red, well-fringed, archly- 
flanked, full-chested fellow, 
the brain lobes of his wide 
forehead pronounced. Indeed 
he was such a setter as I re- 
membered with a pang of 
lonesomeness. 

The encounter proved to be 
a case of “beatity and the 
beast,’”’ reversed, for the man 
appealed mainly as the an- 
tithesis of the dog, and an 
equal surpr&e, in comparison. 
Tall-he was, and lank, slab- 
sided, hollow-chested, his 
neck weathered and scrawny, = 
and his hatchet countenance 
squint-eyed. His legs, over- 
alls ensheathed, broke in- 
ward. He had about him no 
points of regularity, whereas 
the setter— 

“Good evening,” said I. 

“Evenin’,” said he, sus- 
piciously. 

“Could I stop here for the 
night?” 

“Where you goin’?”’ 

“To the Hudson ranch.” 

“Go along, then. You can’t 
stop here.” 

“T doubt if I can make the 
ranch on this animal,” said I. 
“She’s about all in, with a 
strained tendon.” 

“You a friend of that Hudson?” he de- 
manded. ; 

“T’ve never met the gentleman. I have 
business with him.” 

“Gentleman!” he derided, with a snort 
that put his features more awry than ever. 
“You're welcome to him. No, you can’t 
stop here.” 

“As you say, sir,’ ’ I accepted. “That's 
a fine Irish setter you have. 

The setter still rumbled, but with tail 
slowly waving as his senses gave me good 
character. 
¥ “This yaller dawg? What'd you call 

im?’ 

‘An Irish setter; a red setter. Do you 
care to sell him?” I asked, hopeful of an 
unappreciative owner. 

‘Sell him? That dawg? No, sir!’ The 
rebuke was instant. ‘‘I depend on that 
dawg for company. But I’d never heard 
him named yet. H took him for jest some 
kind o’ yaller dawg. 

“A grand kind. x little headstrong, but 
when once taught what is right he makes 
a great field dog. And as a family dog he 
can’t be beat. What is his name?” 

The squint-eyed man’s face had re- 
laxed, more friendly to me. 

“Oh, I call him Red. That’s enough.” 
At the word the dog turned head, and in- 
quiringly puckered his brow. "He was 
ped for anything. “You ’pear to know 
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et ve always had a dog,” said I. “The 
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last was a red setter very similar to yours. 
To my mind there’s no dog the equal of a 
hunting dog, as a partner, and a thorough- 
bred red setter is my choice of all. But" 
you can’t do much with him by punish- 
ment; you've got to talk with him and 
show him.” 

“T never lay unkind hands on this dawg 
stranger. Don’t want nobody else to, 
neither. Well, take your hoss round to 
the corral and turn her i in. I guess I can 
keep you ov ernight.” 

“All right,”’ I willingly answered, and 
resolved that hereafter 1 would praise a 





Kelly evidently had no fight in him. Down 


he flopped 


rancher’s dog whether or not I ml 
praise the rancher’s wife. _Of wife, here, I 


had seen none, nor other natural token of ~ 


family. 

I rode to the pole corral back of the 
cabin and ‘ied my horse in where a 
span of work horses was munching hay 
at the feed-rack. The red setter came 
briskly trotting, uncertain yet just how 
to regard me, his ears cocked, his tapered 
tail straight, his mien judicial. I held out 
my open hand to him. 

“What's the matter, boy?” 

He unbent to drop his ears and gently 
to fan his tail. In perfect dignity he led 
the way to the cabin front. 

“That dawg don’t like everybody,” my 
host quoth. “He’s got sense.’ 

“Yes, sir; I’ll bet he has,” I concurred. 
“You raised him?” 

“No, sir. I found him on the road in. 
Seems he’d got lost from an automobile, 
mebbe; didn’t have a collar on; might have 
slipped it. When I picked him up and 

ut him in the wagon he was near done» 

or with sore feet from cactus; was so” 
tuckered he could scarcely eat or drink. I 
reckon I spent two or three hours huntin’ 
out the spines in him, where they'd 
festered, and he never whimpered; jest 
licked my hand.” 

“Those dogs do know,”’ said I. “A hunt- 
ing dog is pretty close to human; all he 
lacks is words.”’ “4g 

“Trish setter dawg, is he? [’m Trish 
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myself: Mebbe that’s why we took to each 
other. But I never saw a dawg like him.” 

“They’re not so common as the English 
setter,” I said. ‘“‘Still, they’re popular in 
some sections.” 

“Mostly hounds and sheep dawgs in 
bere,” he uttered. “Red don’t always 
get by with ’em, but they can’t run him. 
Well, make yourself to home while I cook 
up a mess 0’ supper.” 

“Baching it, are you?’’ I ventured. 

“Was married thirty odd years, but 
one’s got to go first,” he responded. And 
by that I apprehended that his wife had 
died, but whether hereabouts or at some 
indefinite “back yonder,” I, of course 
might not learn save as he volunteered 
further. 

“So it’s me and my yaller dawg,” he 
added. 

I knew at least the setter’s name, and 
moreover won his courteous favor in degree 
that he submitted to my stroking of his 
silky head and responded with glance of 
hazel eye and quiver of stately tail when 
I spoke to him. However, when the next 
morning I rode on I realized that I had not 
learned my host’s name nor anything of 
his condition beyond that one vital 
statistic. In these parts the traveler does 
not ask personal questions. We had not 
again mentioned Mr. Hudson. 

By the road, wheel rutted and un- 
bridged at the creeks, through rolling sage 
diagramed in fragment patterns b 
myriad sheep trails, I arrived at the Hud- 
son ranch——astonished to find there a 
white-painted house, a green lawn, flowers, 
and a hose sprinkler, fifty miles from the 
so-termed civilization of railroads. The 
place looked as comfortable as any Iowa 
farm, and my new host and hostess were 
as genial and unaffected as though of a 
country peerage. 

Yet the sage-brush surrounded the hay- 
fields, and the snow-seamed bluish moun- 
tains surrounded all. 

“You spent the night in town?” Mr. 
Hudson queried, after we had settled 
down. 

“No, sir. I tried a short cut and 
brought up at a cabin, six or eight miles 
north of here, occupied by a man and a 
red setter dog. So I stayed there.” 

“Oh!’ uttered Mrs. Hudson. She 
glanced at her husband. “It must have 
been at Kelly’s.” : 

“A squint-eyed man and a ‘yaller dawg,’ 
in other words, eh?’’ he asked of me. 
‘That was Knock-Kneed Kelly. I wonder 
he let you get off your horse, if he knew 
you were coming here.” 

“Well,” I admitted, “he wasn’t overly 
hospitable until I praised his dog. Then 
he thawed out, and we three slept peace- 
fully with our clothes on under the one 
roof—the dog and I on the floor; he in the 
bunk.” 

“Never heard of his keeping anyhod 
before, overnight. You might as well 
know there’s no love lost between Knock- 
Kneed Kelly and the rest of us in here.” 
The Hudson jaw set grimly. ‘He’s not 
wanted and we’re bound to get him out.” 

“Yes, sir,” said I. “He doesn’t look 
like an ornament, anyway. But I admired 
his dog.” 

“You called it—what?” Mrs. Hudson 
asked. 

“Tt’s a thoroughbred Irish setter, as 
seemed to me.” 

“Valuable?” asked the rancher. 

_ “Yes. An adult thoroughbred red setter 
is worth considerable money.” 

“Where'd Kelly get the dog, then? Did 
he say?” i 

“Found it on the road.” ; 

“More likely stole it. What’s such a 
at oo ing such a < ? ee 

e pear ow its value. 
I'd have beck gind to buy the dog from 
him, but he wouldn’t sell, he said.” » 

“Ned (that was the husband) thought it 
was a hunting dog of some kind,” put in the 

fe, “but to the rest of us it’s just a ‘yaller 
Continued on page 78 © is 
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Fe the Poultry Shows you like to watch 
‘i howcarefully the judges examine each 
entry. You note how each individual 
point is thoughtfully weighed before the 
awards are made. 

Just so in the selection of a tooth paste, you, 
like dentists, cam judge each point with utmost 
care. Common sense tells you that you want a 
safe dental cream which washes and polishes the 
teeth thoroughly, that has no harsh grit to 
“scratch” or “scour” the precious, protective en- 
amel, And you want one without strong drugs, 
one which does not harm the delicate tissues of 
your mouth, 


COLGATES 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


‘‘Washes’” and Polishes— 
Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Impartial tests made by dentists “gave the Blue 
Ribbon” to Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream— 
more dentists recommend Colgate’s than any 
other. It not only cleans thoroughly but has a 
delicious flavor that encourages the habit of regu- 
lar tooth brushing. You can get a LARGE tube 
of Colgate’s Ribbon. Dental Cream for 25c. 


Ask also to see the other Colgate articles listed 
below. HM your store doesn’t have them all we 
will mail you samples as called for in the Coupon. 
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I 
! COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 88 i 
\ 199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. I enclose the amount of stamps shown for . 
] each one checked, I 
I © Ribbon Dental Cream, Free © Shaving Cream.............6000. 4c I 
| C) Face Powder..,...........00000% 6c © Baby Talc............. as anubailts 4c | 
I DOOR 6.5: eisccbdas csk Seinen ocalnscnbioupendaddig Wionnnscdhcascovtiathediasbith eaeene deinen issotiicteimiaemetuare a te ake. Fae 
| Ws Does sacks cticnre ce Rpaceinicscin sce y 7. | ee DS or Mabaentoabies thoade= tiie PN ienassttesccotncr skis | 
| mae oR oii 2c av daca pacientes shgcocasthigamtaasedad leads ocmaei hers A ticascariiantascrehaoeabieenescenadl | 
1 Address : 











Free Book" the Saxophone 
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Cut shows it reduced one-half. Actual size 4 inches ¥ 
ight 40z. 3 for $2.65. Best 7-in. Shears $1.00. Th 
mand chetee .68. Every M. & G. blade sa end fermen 

from razor steel, file tested, Send for 112 page 

free list and —" 
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You Can Own This Flour Mill 
The “Community Marvel” 
$250. to $500. per Month 


E the miller#in your community! Es- 
tablish yourself in a permanent business 
paying steady profits throughout the en- 

tizeyeer—-zon need no previous miliingexperience. 
With this new “Community Marvel” self-con- 
tained, one-man Roller Flour Mill you can produce 
15 barrels of best creamy, high yield flourevery day. 

Get into this profitable and dignified business, 

Supply your community with flour and feed by 
nding the home-grown wheat in C— own mill. 
ou make not only the regular milling profits but 
extra added profits as well by milling ‘A Better 
Barrel of Flour Cheaper”’’ with the new *’Com- 
munity Marvel’ Mill. 

Sold on 30 day’s FREE TRIAL. Mill costs only 
$1295. All you need is a 6h.p. engine and a small 
house to be on the road to financial independence. 
When you purchase a *““Oommunity Marvel’’ Mill 
from us, you are peivileged to use our nationally 
advertising bran: 


“FLavo” Flour 
**Famous for its Flavor’’ 


There is ademand in your { 
community right now for 
“Flavo”’ Flour. Are 
alive 0" business man to 
meet it? rite at once for 
our free booklet ‘*How to Be 
a Miller.” 

Do_it now before some- 
one else in your community 
takes advantage of this won- 
geetel money-making oppor- 

unity. 


THE ANGLO - AMERICAN 
MILL COMPANY 
1464-1470 Trust Bidg. 

OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 





Auto Owners 


f->~ WANTED! 
S To introduce one of the best 
automobile tires in the world. 
Made under our new and ex- 
clusive Internal Hydraulic 
1) Expansion Process thatelim- 
| inates Blow-Out—Stone-Bruise 
| —Rim-Cut and enables us to 
} sell our tires under a 


10,000 MILE 
GUARANTEE 


We want an agent in every 
community to use and in- 
troduce these wonderful 
: tires at our astonishingly 
low prices to all motorcar owners. 
Write for booklet fully describing this new 
process and explaining our amazing in- 
troductory offer to owner agents, 


Hydro-United Tire Co. 


Dept. 110, Chicago, San Francisco, Pottstown, Pa, 


HAW KEYE 
Lightning Rods 
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MAWKEYE LIGHTNING ROD Co. 
@10N. 17th Strost Cedar Rapids, towa 
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Writing for Local Papers 
By Hilda Richmond, Ohio 


NE of the pleasantest and most in- 

structive things a country family can 
do is to write for the local or county news- 
paper. This work does not always pay in 
actual cash, but usually the newspaper 
will furnish stamps and paper for the work, 
and often gives a subscription to the 
paper in addition. The profit in the 
undertaking lies in the fact that writing 
is in itself an education, and that it is 
almost impossible to undertake this little 
weekly task without branching later into 
wider and more enjoyable fields of jour- 
nalism. Add to all this the habit of news 
gathering, the ability to put news into 
pleasing form and the regularity with 
which the job must be done, and you have 
many reasons why it is a pleasant and 
profitable task. 

First of all, the country correspondent 
must not be satisfied with the deadly dull 
monotony of some news gatherers, but 
must om to improve week by week and 
cause people to look for his items ‘the 
minute the paper is received. If you will 
take up any country newspaper, you will 
see the work of those correspondents who 
never improve: “John Smith has pur- 
chased a new wagon,” “The rain inter- 
fered with the oats harvest last week,” 
‘‘Mrs. Abner Penrose is very ill at this 
writing,” ‘‘Miss Jessie Blake called at the 
home of Julia Tompkins last week,” and 
so on through the uninteresting list. Now 
it isn’t that there are no local happenings, 
nor that people are not interested in 
reading news, but that the correspondent 
has never sat down to consider the real 
value of improving his work. 

Suppose instead of putting in that John 
Smith has a new wagon, which certainly 
is not interesting to any one but John 
Smith, the writer had given some item 
about the fine cattle or sheep or hogs 
owned by Mr. Smith. A wagon is a use- 
ful and necessary thing about a farm, but 
does not interest any one so much as an 
account of fine stock would. If any one 
has had an unusual crop of clover-seed, a 
big yield of oats, a record-breaking corn 
crop, or some such item of interest, it is 
well to record it. If John Smith had pur- 
chased the latest model of threshing out- 
fit, or a farm truck of the latest make, 
those things would be more worth telling 
about than a commonplace wagon is. 


Children’s Activities Make Good 
Reading 


All grange, church, social and school 
activities make readable items. School 
children are delighted to see their names 
in print, and often fathers and mothers 
who are unprogressive enough to refuse 
to take ‘a paper fer other reasons will sub- 
scribe because the children beg for the 
privilege of seeing their little school 
entertainments nicely written up. The 
country correspondent must be ambitious 
to help the publishers ingrease the cir- 
culation, for in a sense the writer of local 
items is a stockholder in the paper. 

Little novel features about the enter- 
tainments should be emphasized, rather 
than such general statements as, ‘‘A very 
large evn was present,” or ‘“The usual 
interesting exercises were carried out by 
the school.’’ It is possible to tell of the 
large crowd in connection with some item, 
such as: ‘The children of Rose Corners 
School delighted a large crowd with the 
little play ‘Red Riding Hood’ on Wednes- 
day evening.” This combines the ee, 
character of the entertainment and the 
time, pleasingly, and gives the reader the 
desire to know more about it. 

Do not say that the hostess served a 
delicious and appetizing luncheon at the 


‘close of the meeting at her home, and then 


go en to name the articles she served, but 
condense to: “Delicous ice -cream—and 
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Electric or Gas Driven 


Red Jacket Pump Jacks are 
carefully designed to meet 
the average requirements 
for farm and house_ use. 
Both the Electric and Gas 
} driven types give such sat- 
isfaction everywhere; users © 
find them so economical— 
so convenient and so de- 
ndable that they have 
ome almost universally 
reco iscdan, the Jackot Jacks. J 
Red Jacket Pump Jacks can be 
attached to any style or make of 
pump, but the ideal combination 
that absolutely solves the water 
supply question, is R 
-—¢ Pump 
acks and 


Deepwell 










The ‘‘So Easy to Fix” 
feature of Red Jacket 


king 
pairing } 
ing up Glatformor removin pump from 
well, 










ak necess irs in afew 
minutes.’ Thia convenient ascesal ble fea- 
an: 

t Pemex. ere’s 

a Red Jacket Dealer at nearly all trad- 

ing points, but if you want more inform: 

— ge X- for Ses and Sorel. 

ve folder, telling all about Red Jac 

Punips and Jacks, 


RED JACKET MFG. CO. 
Factory at Davenport, la. 
The Largest, Oldest Exclusive P: 
and Cylinder Manu cota 
in the Wo. (3) 
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Nickel Silver Pointer pencil. 
Lead feeds automatically. 
Exactly like picture—4' 
inches long. Eraser under 
top, magazine for lead in 
barrel. Ejector can’t bend 
or get out of line. Simplest 
automatic pencil on market. 


Given for only 3 separate 
25c subscriptions to The 
Farm Journal, best known of 
all farm papers, easiest to 
sell. Write for special offer, 
or send 75c, (which pays in 
full for 3 one-year orders). 
Pencil will be shipped at 
once, all charges paid. Big 
list of other Rewards FREE. 


Town subscriptions not 
accepted on this offer. 


Reward Man, Box 1632, 
Desk PJ, Philadelphia 
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CENTS A ROD and 
up for a 26 inch — 
Fence; 28ce. a 

and up for47 inch. WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Low prices Barbed 
to User Direct 
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cake were served by the hostess,” and 
save acy! space for the fact that the oldest 
member of the society was present for the 
first time in years, or that there were 
visitors from California, or that. the six- 
year-old daughter of the home recited 
very nicely, or that the ladies sewed for 
the poor and were able to give several 
uilts to a missionary school as a result of 
their work that day. : 
Refreshments are pretty much alike the 
country over, and unless there is _some- 
thing specially new the space should not be 
given to enumerating cake, pickles, 
coffee and sandwiches. If the hostess had 


been able to serve something novel, then 


the ladies would eagerly read the item. 

Death notices should be brief and 
dignified. The-old habit of writing many 
stanzas of poetry and long flowery notices 
has gone out with the best papers. Wed- 
ding notices should tell of the bride’s 
dress, in which all women are bound to be 
interested; who performed the ceremony; 
where the young folks are to live and the 
wedding; journey, if there is one. Give a 
brief description of the affair as interest- 
ingly as possible. Try to pack into every 
sentence something interesting and at- 
tractive. 


News Is Never Partial 


‘In some way try to notice each and every 


family in the neighborhood at some time. 
Many country families, particularly the 
children in the families, are timid and 
backward in the extreme, yet their little 
social affairs and items of interest please 
them immensely when reduced to modest 
news notes in the paper. Try to be im- 
partial and fair to your neighborhood. 
Often it is easy to find two-thirds of the 
local items dealing exclusively with one 
or two prominent families while the rest 
are ignored. 

If the writer really enjoys the work, it 
will not be long until something moré 
ambitious will be undertaken. Crop 
reports for the agricultural papers, an- 
swers to prize contests, letters to editors 
commending or criticizing certain articles, 
church items for the religious weekly, 
letters to the Open Forum of the daily 
papers, and many other small opportinities 
are eagerly embraced to “break into print,” 
as some writers term it. And when the 
day comes that the first check is received 
for something the editor thinks is worthy 
of pay, the thrill that that little slip of 
paper gives will never be forgotten. 

The memory of the first check I re- 
ceived for writing is as fresh and vivid as 
though it were yesterday that it came.~I 
am truly sorry I ever cashed the check, 
for it would be worth far more than its 
face value.as a souvenir of that happy 
hour if I could have it now. 
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Fills the Gap with Tractor Power 


EN the famous ‘*golden spike’’ was driven, for the first 
time linking the two coasts of America by rail—when the 
first ship passed through the Panama Canal—great gaps were 


NewPrice 


closed that marked decisive advances in the progress of civilization. 
Today the new Cletrac F has bridged the gap in tractor 


farming in much the same way and with results equally import- 


Model F 
— 


F.O.B. Factory 
Noextrasto buy 


CletracTwo-Row 
or Straddle-Row 
Cultivator $135 
F. O. B. Factory 


ant. Here is another challenge to abandon old, slow, costly ways 
and adopt new and more profitable methods. 

Year after year the tractor farmer has plowed, fitted his seed bed and 
planted with his tractor —only to abandon it on the next big job, cultivating. 


Now the invention of Cletrac F makes farming a tractor proposition from start 
to finish no matter where you live or what you grow! 


Unequalled Usefulness | 


Cletrac F has an unequalled range of usefulness. It plows 6 to 8 acres a 
day—discs, harrows, seeds, hays, harvests, hauls, does belt work. dnd then— 
completely surpassing ordinary tractor usefulness—it cudtivates any and all row 
crops all the way through. _ 


Mechanically, too, Cletrac F is unique— aot an oil or grease cup om it — 
and it’s made of the toughest available material, chrome steel, 


New. Low Price 


Cletrac Model F now sells complete for $595 f. 0. b. factory—the second 
big price reduction in eight months and an absolutely bed-rock figure. No extras 
to buy——a complete tractor for day-in and day-out service. Get full details, 
Send in the coupon sow, 


THE CLEVELAND FRACTOR CoO. 


Largest, Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 


18995 Euclid Avenue 


TOTE: MODEL W—We also make the famous Cletrac 12-20 Model 
W. This crawler-type tractor has its special uses on big 
farms and in industrial work where more power is essential. 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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"1 DD.1 TEL YOU-TAINT 
may (N THE ROOM ANYWHERE. 
AN’! LAID THE MAGAZINE 
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CORN and COTTON 
Cletrac F runs between the 
rows in corn and cotton cul- 
tivation. You can attach the 
Cletrac Two-Row Cultivator 
in two minutes and cultivate 
10 to 20 acres a day. Works 
* incorn up to § feet high. Can 


be quickly converted into next. 


either of the other two types, 
Price of tractor $595. 





ORCHA 








Ideal for clean cultivation of 
orchard and vineyard, espec- 
ially where ground is h 

rough, Works closer to trees 
and vines than horses. Turns 
short from one row into the 
Can be quickly con- 
verted into either of other two 


types. 
SEND US THIS COUPON 


Pri 


CTORS IN ONE 





POTATO andTRUCK 
Straddles the row in cultivat- 
ing potatoes and truck, 
pushing the Cletrac Straddle- 
illy or Row Cultivator ahead of it. - 
Unusual clearance allows 
cultivation as long as crop 
needs it. Can be quickly 
converted into either of the 
other two types, Price of 
tractor $695. 


RD and 
VINEYARD 


ce of tractor $645. 














State 





I raise the following crops_— 


Name eo 





THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR CO., 18995 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Please send me complete information regarding the New Model F Cletrac and Cletrac Cultivators. 
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Walls that keep | 
their “newly 
painted” look 


Washable Walls! 


Walls that hold the charm 
of color and retain their | 





freshness for years with 
the help of soap, water 
and a rag. 


Such are walls finished ] 
with Devoe Velour Fin- | 
ish, (a flat oil paint.) | 


Thesoft,flattints,inwhich | | 
this product is manufac- | 
tured, are always artistic, 
lending an enriching back- | 
ground to the furnishings, | 
and an air of good taste 
and dignity to the room, | 
Devoe Velour Finish can 

| 

| 















be applied on any interior 
wall or ceiling. 







| 

.Devoe Products are time- | 

tested and proven—backed | 
| 
| 



















by the 168 years’ experi- 
ence of the oldest paint 
manufacturing concern in | 
the U.S. Founded 1754, 


Sold by the Devoe Agent 


in your community 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 















Paints 
Stains 
Varnishes 


Enamels 
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How To Waterproor 
Cotton Duck 


~~ ~~. ee we re rT Tl ele 





OTTON duck, otherwise 
canvas, is used extensively for’ the 
protection of machinery, sacked. grain 
shocks, stacks and ricks; for wagon an 

truck covers, for awnings and temporary 
shelters, for horse covers, and for catching 
grain that falls to the ground during 
threshing. Undoubtedly it would be 

to a greater extent if it could be made to 
last longer, and turn water effectively. 
Here are pointers that will help to lengthen 
the life of canvas: 


First, gét the right quality of canvas 


for the job it is to do. For farm purposes, 
unbleached, unsized, closely-woven duck 
only should be used. It should not be too 
stiff, nor so closely woven that it has no 
flexibility when wet and cold,.in which 
case it has a tendency to crack when 
creased or folded. Furthermore, stiff can- 
vas is very difficult to handle and, when 
used as a cover, does not shape itself 
properly to objects. For horse covers a 
moderately stifi canvas is preferable, as it 
does not lie close to the body of the 
animal and does not cause sweating so 
readily as the more flexible kind. 

For large wagon covers or paulins No. 
8 duck, which weighs about 18 ounces 
a square yard, or 15-ounce United States 
standard army duck, weighing about 18.9 
ounces a square yard should be used. 

For small wagon and machine covers 
or tents either No. 10, or twelve-ounce 
United States standard army duck, is 
suitable, as both have sufficient body with- 
out being too stiff when wet. No. 10 
duck weighs about 14.7 ounces and 
twelve-ounce United States standard 
army duck 15.2 ounces a square yard. 

For shock and other small covers, No. 
12 duck, weighing about 11.5 ounces a 
square yard, or ten-ounce United States 
standard army duck, weighing 12.6 ounces 
a square yard, is satisfactory. 2 

It is more economical to buy a good 
grade of duck, even at a derided higher 
first cost, than a cheap light-weight duck. 


Care of Cotton Duck 


The deterioration of cotton duck is due 
to a number of causes, the chief one be- 
ing mildew, which usually appears when 
the canvas remains damp for several 
days in warm weather. Mildew is readily 
recognized by the appearance on the can- 
vas of white, black, yellow, pink, or green 
spots, varying in size from that of a pin- 
head to that of a five-cent piece. Canvas 
may be injured also by bacterial action, 
which produces no marked change in the 
color, but weakens the entire fabric. 
This occurs when the canvas has lain for 
some time in contact with the ground or a 
damp floor. In addition canvas may 
weakened by the chemical action of 
materials in it or by the action of air and 
moisture alone under the influence of 
sunlight. 


Wet or even damp canvas should be _ 











“Whenever my mother finds out I did 
something naughty, she says a little 
bird told : I bet that’s the bird!” 
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dried-as soon as possible by being spread 
out over a wagon or hung over a wooden 
fence or a large pole, preferably in the 
subshine, until it is thoroughly dry. If 
the weather is wet, it may be hung under 
a shed or in the barn. No canvas, bags, 
ete., should be folded ‘or stored while 
damp. Folding of heavy canvas, espe- 
cially if it has been stiffened by a water- 
proofing treatment or by being wet or 
frozen, may weaken or crack the fabric, 
causing it to leak. For this reason heavy 
canvas when not in use should hang over 
a beam or large horizontal pole, or should 
be suspended against the inside of a barn 
or shed rather than folded. 

The following formulas are very satis- 
factory for increasing the serviceability of 
cotton duck. These formulas are designed 
solely for use in waterproofing and mildew- 
proofing treatments: 


Formula 1: Pounds 
Amorphous mineral wax or crude - 

petrolatum....... eke eee 7% 
Yellow. beeswax. ..........i..0- 1 


Refined Bermudez Lake asphalt.. 144 
Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 
gallons kerosene. 
Formula 2: 
Petroleum asphalt (medium hard) 


or Bermudez asphalt......... 6 
Neutral or extracted wool grease.. 244 
Lead oleate, technical.......... 1% 

Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 

gallons kerosene. 
Formula 3: 
Amorphous mineral wax or crude 

WIEN Sg ge aig ate pK s > 8% 
Yellow beeswax................ 1% 

Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 

gallons kerosene. 
Formula 4: 
Amorphous mineral wax or crude 

DOCHONBTNM oa eve v's ed 0s 6% 
VYollow. beeswax s9 2.03004, 1% 
Lead oleate, technical.......... 2 


Solvent: 3 gallons gasoline and 2 
gallons kerosene. 


Mixing the Materials 


Weigh out the solid materials in proper 
proportions, place them in a kettle or 
can, and melt slowly and carefully at as 
low a temperature as possible, with con- 
stant stirring. 
completely melted, remove to a safe dis- 
tance from the fire, and pour it slowly, 
with constant stirring,. into the proper 
quantity of solvent (a mixture of three 
oe by-volume of gasoline and two parts 

y volume of kerosene), using five gallons 
of this solvent to ten pounds of the mix- 
ture. This should be done with free ven- 
tilation, preferably. out-of-doors. 

In the preparation of mixtures by 
formulas 1 and 2 there is sometimes a 
separation of asphalt that does not mix 
uniformly with the solution upon stirring 
or shaking. In such cases allow the mix- 
ture to stand a day or so, with occasional 
stirring, before’ applying it to the canvas. 
In other cases w what’ the material settles 
to the bottom of the container or thickens, 
it will be necessary to warm the mixture 
just before applying it to the canvas. 
This must be done in the open air by 
placing the open container in a tub or can 
of hot water. Be sure container is open, 
and never place it over or near a flame. 


Applying the Mixture 


The mixture must be thoroughly stirred 
before and during application, in order to 
keep the undissolved material in suspen- 
sion. These preparations may be applied 
to the canvas by means of a paint brush 
or by spraying. Wagon covers, shock 
covers, etc., may be tréated best by 
stretching the canvas against the side of 
a barn or attaching it to a frame and 
applying the material with a brush. Time 

ey Us saved by applying the material 
with a Bos pump that has a pressure of 
at least 50 pounds, but some material will 
be wasted in this way. 

One coat to one side of the cloth will 
be enough. Ten pounds of the material 


uare yards of canvas. 


When the mixture has. 


and five gallons of eevee will treat 40 
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Stronesit Under Strain! t 


“Big Yank” is cut roomy across shoulders, in arm- 
holes and sleeves. There's no binding or muscle-tight- 
ness anywhere. Then the close-woven, extra strong 


fabrics are double-stitched. That's why this shirt 
is strong under strain—you won't rip it. 


a diamond 
faba guarantecs. © Yank.” Durable, d 
you t work you can’t get these 







In black sateen, ‘Black Beauty” is first cousin to “Bi 


—the sbecthned of sateen shirts. I 
irts of your dealer, write us. 


_ RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 









Can You Fill: 






> Tz pege last TODAY i 


FREE waits: 


mes TRADE SCHOOL 


and opportunities for it is working 
on,care't will make you an amazing offer 





Before CE EIS contre at the 

WEENEY AUTO S grabbed 

by the American Radiator Co, yy pt Big 
"gonceras.ean't wait rong Ge 


This Job? i332 See peat peels rt 
























MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT 
Valley Woolen 
Mill - 
Channing Smith, Prop. 
288 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Our Wool and Cotton Mixed Shirting Flanneis— 

for Farmers, Machinists and all Workers—have been 

used for thirty years and proved themselves to be the 

best. Most Serviceabje. Least Shrinkage. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 

Buy direct from Looms and save Middle Profits. It is 

a good time to begin oo practice thrift. 

Also Dress Goods, Cloakings, Overcoatings 
and Suitings for Boys’ Wear 

















Inventors should 
write for our “Evi- 


Mills at Cherry Valley, Mass. Established 1857 
dence of Disclosure” 
form.It’s Free. Avoid 


PATENTS faite 


end h or model of your invention for examina- 
tion and advice. Ask for Free Book ‘‘How to Ob- 
reba at a any ” Highest references. Write to-day. 
& Company, 170 Mather Building, Washington, D. C. 
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“finene COLLAR: 


For trial, a sample of our New Style Copley, 
if you send 2 cents for-postage and state size 


Reversible Collar Co.,Dept.D, Boston, Mass. 
































For 57 years these little marchers 
have led band instrument buyers 
to better quality and value! 


_ FREE—84-Page 
BAND CATALOG 


tsenplets ater 


ev . State instro- 


chante cveurwpes: Brae fo 
LYON & HEALY, 79-90 Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO 
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The Menace of the Movies 


Continued from page 11 


precedes the thinking. Through the -un- 
deniable artistry of many directors and 
actors there is a glamour thrown over action 
on the screen that cloaks despicable deeds. » 
A thief is applauded for his cleverness, an 
adulterer is made an object of sympathy. 
Sentimentalism is worked to the limit—the 
same brand of sentimentalism that causes 
women to take flowers to cold-blooded mur- 
derers, and the same murderers to weep 
when a “mother song”’ is sung. 

Youth does not reflect. It is the time 
when the heart is warm and its impulses are 
followed, rather than the dictates of the 
head. Unable to distinguish between sincere 4 
and praiseworthy sympathy for the unfor- ae 
tunate, and maudlin pity for the crook, xa 
youth gives them both the benefit of the 4 
doubt. 

Thus is bred revolt against law, contempt 
for its officers, and tolerance for the enemies = 
of society. The screen, under its present se 
control, takes advantage of the best qualities a 
of youth, its generosity and humanity, and “4 
turns them against the interests of social 













































order. 4 
The Police Courts Tell the Tale ’ 
What is the result? Police statistics tell Pe. 


us that nearly 90 per cent of our crimes are 
committed by youths under twenty-one, and 
this proportion is increasing instead of de- a 
creasing. Many of these offenses are of a a 
minor order, but one violation of law leads 


5 billions in farm rty! 
1 0 prope “4 to eae po Baeel o eBenter eccmes a 
, ardened criminal. e are breeding,a new 
Is it worth saving? race of oritninnts, more dangerous than any 


we have ever had in the past, because — y 4 

4 % ° intelligent and therefore more efficient. e 2 i 

and this doesn t include land or animals; rapidity of our modern methods of locomo- a ig 
tion, the automobile and the airplane, lend : 


only buildings, implements and machinery themselves mepedaly to criminal use, a use : ; 








of which law-breakers are taking full advan- 
° tage. 
HE Bureau of the Census time. Where reasonable care ‘is In four years spent by the writer as a 
places the value of farm build- not iven; where repairs are de- police reporter in large cities, the most 


: : : , ae dangerous criminals encountered wefe boys aa 
angs in this country at 1134 bil- la and repaintin and revar- between the ages of 16 and 21 years. Dan- 4 


lions. Farm implements and nishing omitted, rm imple- gerous because most of them were without 


raised dep : the fear of consequences, and were embittered 
ote — app at 3% ments cocase at =. “hae al against society. Smarting from imaginary 
billions—billions! rate of 15% to 20°% a year, | injugtice and yearning for adventure, such 


. and ir real life i han | boys are easily influenced toward crime, and 3 
This valuable property gets hard ion _— life is more t crime of violent character. Older criminals . 4 





know the penalty for violence and seldom a 

AVireosts -S€. Theelements and wear and “ Bc Pagel 4 
ines on paint entitit atcha nustacs Point Good care and the frequent rotection ae n+ A eats — is often brutal through = 
than it did. The ; of surfaces with t and varnish, Prise OF POWSE. ; : @ 
cnet of materials and varnish save the surface. more than double the life of farm ‘ oop see period “7 _ ge = new =. 
as led in the : . orce, the screen. Instead of making pic- . 4 

downward econom- They tect the metal from implements and machinery and cut tures showing the heroism, the devotion and 4g 


yAowee Se Aewe § rust— wooden parts from rot. the rate of depreciation to less than | sacrifice of those who are protecting society, 
sees Besene Farm machinery that is mot pe and wash, propecy applied | Inroce out of cook, devinng excuse for 
peony, ag He poe or varnished regularly, — ily wa d ts ag a false husbands and wives, and drawing | 
mains that it al- mes junk long before its . grease — an important | 8Y™pathetic tears for the women of the fe 
ways costs snore AE - ree ee underworld. Fully 50 per cent of the output : 
eh ede time. . _ tole in this low wan cia charge. of the piudios paplelt the lize of the life ot 4 
in ti : The e principle o' ‘ace pleasure, the life of those who contribute i Bs 
check. co Barns, silos, fences and houses, seatieaae lies lie to ceili Ae nothing useful to society, but fatten as a 4 
logical time to if not painted and kept in re- general. ve “. parasites on the weaknesses of humankind. _ 


e surface and you 


t and varnish . . . *: 3 
f'NOW. pair, deteriorate long before their _ save all. ~ Respect for Law Must Not Be : . 
SAVE THE SURFACE CAMPAIGN - 507 The Bourse, Philadelphia. fade Ridiculous 4 
*Aco- tive movement by Paint, Varnish Se Allied Interests whose prod- 9 4 sd R diculou ae 3 
sactn ened sonvicen conserve, pesvect and beautify practically every kind of property. When a policeman is shown on the screen. a : 


he is either depicted as a brutal tyrant or a 
timid and inefficient nincompoop. Out. ot 
, | the hundreds of motion-pictures I have seen, 
I can now only recall one where an American 


A A NTN ABNER RE 
Cheer U | police — wee — a pero: — then _ 
was a reformed crook who turned on his 
TOWERS FISH B ND gang. On the other hand, we have plenty of 


REFLEX SLICKER 42 pictures showing as heroes the Canadian 
mg mounted Po enn E a Far Bo ye oat 

MESS man,’’ and the old-time sheriff of the plains 

knocks day — hat who leaves a trail of gore whenever he 


— info a cock appears. 
AOWER's! It has always been hard enough to get 


Americans to accord the proper respect to 
officers of the law, and especially police 
officers. Undoubtedly, some officers as in- 
dividuals have not merited respect, but it 
= | must be remembered that with the assump- 
tion of his star an officer ceases to be an 
individual. He is the representative of the 
entire community, and as such is entitled to 
its support. , In England the “‘bobby”’ car- 
ries no weapon. His uniform is sufficient to — 
enforce his authority. The majesty of a 
nation is»behind him. Perhaps that is the - 
reason that there is less crime in that 
country than in our own. 
While the serious dramas have held 
ice officer up as a brute or a grafter, 
‘comedies have made him the butt of 
and since'the advent of prohibition all offie 


807 © Save the Surface Campaign, 1922 




























Harley-Davidson 
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Prices reduced 25% 
on all models. 

Write today for free 
illustrated catalog. 
Harley-Davidson Motor ©. 
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have increased in disfavor. The motion- 
pictures have seized with avidity the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded them. Seldom can one 
pass an evening at a picture show without 
witnessing a covert sneer at prohibition and 
those sworn to enforce this law. 


Sneers at Prohibition Laws 


The comedies, &himated cartoons and selected 
jokes are being used as a vehicle to influence 
public opinion against prohibition and its 
enforcement. Whether this is being done 
consciously or not may be debatable. 


.Bootlegging, to the unthinking, may have 


certain humorous aspects. But the effect of 
this treatment of one of the greatest menaces 
to our nation is not debatable. Instead of 
holding up bootlegging as a crime and boot- 
leggers as the lowest sort of criminals, it 
instils in the youthful mind the idea that it is 
a mere peccadillo, about which a great deal 
of unnecessary fuss is being made. The 
general effect is to put bootlegging and eva- 
sion of the liquor laws in the same class as 


speeding, failing to blow your horn, driving 


with your tail light out, or other slight mis- 
demeanors. Soon after the passage of the 
National Prohibition Act the hostility of the 
screen to the amendment was undisguised. 
Lately, however, owing to the influence of 
public sentiment, this hostility has been 
toned down somewhat, but the propaganda 
against it is still there in a subtler form. 

Is it any wonder then, that the rising 
generation, seeing their elders not only 
tamely permitting this open flouting of 
authority, but often laughing and sympathiz- 
ing with it, come to regard the law as some- 
thing deserving both contempt and hatred? 

Police officers, judges and juvenile court 
authorities have protested in vain to the 
picture interests against this thinly digs- 
guised hostility to law. Producers have 
promised to reform, and some few have made 
feeble attempts to do so, but the great 
mage have continued their contemptuous 

ings. 

Writers, actors and directors spend their 
time developing the artistic side of motion- 
pictures, forgetting that their real power and 
appeal is as a moral force. Instead of placing 
on the pedestal the principles of sacrifice 
and: service, they have prostituted their 
talent in too successful attempts to excuse 
sin and crime. © Their sophistries have de- 
ceived no one of experience; but the wicked 
by-product of their business success is the 
injection of poison into the minds of our 
rising generation. 

To be continued in May 





Profit from Junk 
By F. R. Cozzens, Ohio 


George: Hesson, Washington county, O., 
doesn't. advise any farmer to become a junk- 
dealer, but he does say that the waste mate- 
rial on the average farm may be made a source 
of profit if rightly handled. 

George demonstrated this to me when I 
called at his farm one day last winter. I 
found him weighing a quantity of discarded 
machinery, old auto tires, ete. A buyer had 
arrived, he explained, and I waited until the 
collection had been checked up and sold. 
Then George gave me this itemized list for 
inspection: 





60 Ibs. of Rubber at .05 ....... $3.00 
Oa ONE Se ABS ey .96 

37 “ “ Brass ee Ds were x 2.96 
1,000 “* “ Tron oe ES Sas 5.00 
100: 6S Pa SO a es See 
10 *“ “ Zine ea se a .30 
SOOM, Ged ok Totnes knee $13.22 


“Good pay for a day’s work,’’ said George. 
“It required that time to sort this stuff and 
weigh it. Besides, it gives me a clean-cut 
farm. I find that it is just as easy to turn 
the farm junk-pile into a little cash, as to let 
it rust out in the fence corner. I have a shed 
for this purpose and when an article is dis- 
carded on my farm, I go over it with a wrench 
to remove all useful parts, then scrap the 
balance for junk. This applies also to ar- 
ticles about the house; brass burners, zine 
lids, papers, burlap, etc. 

“It is surprising how this collection will 
grow within a year. _The winter season fur- 
Nishes rubber, house-cleaning adds a la 
amount of disearded material, and in the 
Summer there are many broken parts from 
the farm machinery. 

“The price of my junk-pile ranges from 


$12 to $50.. The amount is often applied on 


new stuff, and the check always looks better 
the waste material.” : 
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Jobntracasd Co 10° D ? W 2 
ont Wait 
 ceuetbeceer costs less than it did. Why delay this necessary 
protection for your property? 


At any cost, painting costs less than not painting. Through good 
weather or bad, decay and rust, warping and cracking, work si- 
lently to destroy your buildings—unless protected with good paint. 


A good coat of paint every three or four years is an investment 
of only a few cents a month. Yet it means a saving of many,many 
dollars in repairs, and adds greatly to the value of your property. 


But use good paint. Cheap paint isn’t cheap—it’s expensive. 


Lucas Tinted Gloss Paint 


covers 400 square feet or more per gallon, two coats, de- 
pending upon the condition of the surface,—100% more than 
ordinary paint. It endures years longer, thus still further 
reducing the first cost. 


The reason for this is that LUCAS materials are ground days longer, tested 
more rigidly and are mixed with a higher percentage of pure linseed oil— 
which gives a deeper gloss and greater durability. 


Write Dept. 54 for color cards and name of nearest dealer. 


John Lucas &Co.,ine. 


PHILADELPHIA 
WEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO BOSTON OAKLAND, Ca¥, 
ASHEVILLE, XN. C. BUFFALO, N, ¥, DENVER, COLO, 
HOUSTON, TEXAS JACKSONVILLE, FLA, MEMPHIS, TENN, 
RICHMOND, VA, SAVANNAH, GA, 
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Don’t Waste 
Grain ThisYear 
Mr. Farmer! 


O YOU KNOW, Mr. Farmer, 
that every threshing machine 
wastes grain—unless it is equip- 
0m with The Grain Saving Wind 
tacker? It’s a fact—and its your 
grain that’s wasted—you're the 
one that loses. Why lose your 
grain when it can be sa 


You can’t afford to’ waste grain 
this year. Don’t do it! Demand 
The Grain Saving Wind Stacker. 
You or your thresherman can get 
it for any make of separator. 
Thousands in use. 


Send us your thresherman’s name 
and address and we'll tell him 
where he can get this marvelous 
semngss 8 of —_. yor = 
your advantage—for a bushe 
saved is a bushel earned, 

The Grain Saving Wind Stacker 
saves MANY bushels. Address 
Department A. 


INDIANA MANUFACTURING CO. 
INDIANAPOLIS, U. S. A. 


CTT WAVAE 
Wind Stacker 











Mr. R. , Betard, oe 
or better than 
es on my $75.00 order.” 

You will never know how much you can save thra our 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO FARM 
poe pe til you get our free catalog. norman f 
N BROS. Dept. 241 Mu 


ELECTRICITY from the WIND 


The Fritchle Wind Electric will light your home, do your 
, milking, etc., FREE. Works automatically, ef- 

ficiently, and quietly. The Fritchle is not an experiment 

ae eee perfectly for years on many Colorado 
For complete information write the 


Wecdenons Mfg. Freeport, Ill. 
Builders of Oilless Windmills for 50 Years 
$4.50 No Driver Needed $4.50 


ing, ee. with. your. tractor. Gat pe aten 
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Knock-Kneed Kelly 


Continued from page 71 


dawg’ of no account. We're more partial 
to work dogs, like sheep and cattle dogs. 
I’ve never seen Kelly near at hand. The 
name they’ve given him isn’t flattering, I 
| must say. 

“And we're more partial to a different 
kind of man—no no-’count setters or no 
no-’count squatters wanted, neither,’’ ‘the 
rancher declared. 

“You'll have to explain, Ned,” his wife 
prompted. “Tell him of your feud. Then 
he’ll understand.” 

“The main trouble with Knock-Kneed 
Kelly is, that he’ s on some land where he 
doesn’t belong.” 

**He’s jumped a claim, you mean?” 

Hudson wriggled uneasily. 

“Same as. And he waxed indignant. 
‘‘He’s grabbed forty acres that I need—”’ 

‘‘And never took the pains to secure,”’ his 
wife laughed. 

“It’s this way,”’ Range Magnate Hudson 
enlightened: “I own or .control about 
fifteen thousand acres in the park, with 
Knock-Kneed Kelly squatted mighty near 
in the middle, on a forty that seems to have 
been overlooked. Somehow there’d been a 
mistake made in the government land sur- 
veys; and of course when I found out with 
my own surveys about that no-man’s forty, I 
said nothing. The land map doesn't show, 
the land agent doesn’t want to be shown, the 
land office at Washington always holds that a 
government survey is final and subject to no 
correction—like a bank that never admits a 
mistake. So I let it go at that. But here 
this Knock-Kneed Kelly outfit drifts in and 
locates in that old sheep cabin, and naturally 
I have one or two smart-Aleck friends who 
tell him I can’t put him off.” 

“You know, every community has mis- 
chief-makers,’’ Mrs. Hudson interjected. 
“The forty has practically been ours— 
nobody here wishes to fight Ned for it, but 
in course of years I suppose we’ve stepped on 
somebody’s toes.’’ 

“Is Kelly in the way?” 

“In the way?”’ Magnate Hudson retorted. 
**He’s in the middle of my range; he has t6 
cross my land whichever way he goes; he 
has the advantage of my improvements— 
and the creek cuts through so he can get 
pienty of water, anyhow. And I don’t like 

im or his face or his dog.”’ 

“Can't you buy him off?” 

“Don’t have to, yet. There’s no such 
forty on the map; and who’s this Kelly? 
Just a drifter. Where'd he come from? Oh, 
I expect he’d get off and stay off if I paid 
him enough.”’ 

“You see, we aren’t doing much yet, until 
Ned has looked up the law a little further,” 
Mrs. Hudson said. ‘‘We don’t wish to open 
the matter too widely. He's pretty sure of 
a decision in his favor, and even were the 
forty declared vacant we ought to be given 
first chance at it because it’s virtually part 
of our land already.”’ 

“Tf it’s not on the map, it doesn’t exist,’ 
said I,—albeit I knew nothing of land went 

“But there it is, between one quarter- 
section and another. I own both quarters; 
who owns the forty that I straddle?’’ said he. 

*‘And there’s-Kelly,”’ said I. ‘‘He could 
call for another survey, couldn’t he?” 

‘He can call and he can holler, but he’ll be 
a long time getting it. If they go to resur- 
veying and maybe moving section lines, that 
would play the dickens right through. You 
can bet the government land office isn’t keen 
to take on that trouble, and the ranchers 
aren’t anxious to have it done; they’d rather 
I'd keep the forty, and shut up.” 

“Kelly isn’t popular, anyway,’’ remarked 
the wife. ‘‘He probably was no less hos- 
pitable toward you than toward everybody. 

‘““Manages somehow to scratch out a liv- 
ing, with his team, and that’s about all. But 
he’s so homely he scares the sheep.”’ 

‘He seems very fond of his dog,” I haz- 
arded. I still coveted that beautiful animal. 

“Dog's no account, but more account than 
he is. The dog’ll fight, but Knock-Kneed 
can’t be made to.” 

“The dog’s had several fights already,” 
added Mrs. Hudson. “I’m afraid he'll get 
badly hurt sometime. The boys take delight 
=) okie other dogs on him, so as to torment 

e 

“A man who won't ht for his dog = 
much of a man,’ udson denoun 
“That's no fighting dog; ears are too lo: 
Think the best t we can do is to bell 
him and tell Kelly if he wants to save his 
hide he’d better follow him out.’ 

next morning in town—a town of 








One Gallon of Gasoline 
Takes the Place of 
Four Men 


Yes, there’s a big difference between’ the 
cost of one gallon of gasoline and the wages 
of four men, yet in the tending of row crops 
this amount may be made a daily saving 
with a SPRYWHEEL TRACTOR. 


But the saving of money is not the great- 
est benefit secured by the owner of one of 
these wonderful little $150 tractors. He 
saves fertilizer and he cultivates his crops 
whenever cultivation would do them the 
most good from seed time to harvest. 
More than this, he cultivates them better 
than he could with manual labor. 

Records show increases in profit from the same 


field of from 100% to 500% through the. use of 
this simple little power hoe. 


Tf you cultivate row crops, write us for more in- 
formation about this practical, fool-proof little 
machine. Weighs only 135 lbs. 


H. C. DODGE, INC. 
32 Alger Street, 
» Boston, Mass. 


Big opportuni- 
ties exist for 


SPRYWHEET 


Edwards engines are convertible from 
14%4*to 6 H. P. as you want it. 
Economical at any power. 

Burn kerosene or gaso- 








Pre-war prices, —g 
remarkable bar- 
gain. 


THE EDWARDS 
MOTOR CO, 
642 Main St. 

[| Springfield, Ohio 


Save $$on te 


Wire Fencing-Paints Etc. 
: old Dy 


roll and w 











to you. 95c 
from nearest of 9 factories. 

me, doe gemnpien ond now red uced prices. New 
; just out shows R puce® 
Picks 0 = elprameors fencing and paints 


FE om = OHHH 





Why Toll at eis Jobat | 


When you may be selected 
for Gov’t Railway Mail 
Clerk. Appointments every 
state. E $ va- 
cation and sick-leave with 
pay; No kes or ads 
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What it is—how it is made 


—why it is packed in 


BLUE and GRAY drums 


Here is a story that will interest 341,000 
farmers now lighting and cooking. with 
UNION yore and the thousands 
installing it this spring. 

Many think UNION CARBIDE just 
gas-impregnated mineral scooped up, 
canned and marketed—like so much sand 
or gravel. Wereit so, you could never get 
that wonderful white light that illuminates 
home, barn, out-building and driveway 
PLUS that intense cooking flame. 

UNION CARBIDE is made in great 
electric furnaces. Raw minerals are placed 


' in huge furnaces developing a temperature 


of more than 7,000 degrees—(three times 
the heat required to melt steel)—and 
come forth perfect, gas- producing car- 
bide. Then it is crushed, sized and her- 
metically sealed in BLUE and GRAY 
s to keep it moisture-proof. Only an 
organization with the resources of 
institution could produce UNION C 
BIDE quality. And sellit at such rea- 
sonable, direct-from-factory prices! 
Al Buy Carbide in the 
BLUE and GRAY Drum 
The BLUE and GRAY drum, Iabeled 
UNION CARBIDE, is your assurance of 
the highest possible gas yield. Easily ob- 
tainable. Our great chain of warehousce 
assures you pt, intelligent service— 
they cover the country. 


The Simplest Farm Light and 
Fuel System 


Here’s how it works: A simple, trouble- 


atc ¥ ® a — maps 
sparing water, releas- 
ing the gas as needed. It brings light to 
wherever you want it; odorless, hot fuel 
for cooking—for ironing—and for water 
heating. omical. 


Write Now for Full Details 
Fill out the coupon. Back will come the 
wonderful story of Union Carbide Light- 
ing. Learn how much it means to your 
happiness, health, comfort and safety. 
Send the coupon to-day. 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


P Bde Bidgn Sem Francis” 


UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42nd St., New York, N. ¥. 
Please send me without shpastice liter- 
ature on UNION CARBIDE Lighting 
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one dusty main street and of straggling out- 
skirts all glorified by the inspiring crystalline 
air—whither I had ridden with Hudson, the 
sentiment, against Knock-Kneed Kelly was 
plainly demonstrated. 

Kelly himself was in town, as evidenced 
by the red setter composedly lying upon a 
wagon-seat, regardless of the other dogs and 
of the passers-by. He had that faculty, 
peculiar to the thoroughbred whether tame 
or wild, of looking right through.one; and 
he looked right through me, although with 
brief glint of recognition when I spoke his 
name. An alien he certainly seemed to be, 
as there he lay, the sunshine soaking into his 
sleek mahogany and turning it golden in the 
fringes. 

I might have been the only person, high or 
low, paying friendly attention to him. Kelly 
I did not sight; he was in a store, probably. 
A small knot of the natives had gathered— 

ouths in wide-brimmed, large-crowned range 

ats, overalls and jumpers and boots or 
brogans. Somehow, I sensed trouble for 
either Red or his master, and against my 
will I paused. 

At that instant a noosed rope shot forward, 
whipped down upon the setter, and to a 
shrill astonished yelp, quickly choked, he 
catapulted backward, With ‘a rush his 
eaptors were bodily upon him. 

Then I started forward. I simply could 
not have the dog abused. A circle had 
formed around him; men knelt and laughed 
and worked. All of a sudden the circle 
parted. There was a shout, a rattle, a swing 
of ropes, and away he went, frightened crazy 
by the pebble-laden can jangling at his 
hocks, and further incited by whoops and 
galloping hoofs and-spatter of bullets from 
automatics and rifles. 

“Kelly! Hey, Kelly! There. goes your 
yaller dawg!”’ 

The word traveled. Kelly issued, peering 
and squinting. The setter_was scarcely a 
reddish blur; the pursuing riders had halted. 

“That’s your notice, too, Mister,” a spokes- 
man hailed. ‘‘You’d best hit the high places 
out o’ here before something’s tied to you. 
Else you'll never see your yaller cur again.” 

Kelly made no reply. His homely face 


had a twist of real pain rather than of hot 


wrath. With fingers that trembled he rapidly 
untied his team, and with eyes fixed upen the 
trail of the setter he urged his lumbering 
outfit. 

*“‘Assuredly,’’ thought I, “‘you are a spirit- 
less fellow, and undeserving of a dog.” 

A number of bystanders now mounted 
saddle and followed at easy canter, the more 
exuberant occasionally swerving out into the 
sage, on gambol monitory. 

, Come on,’’.quoth friend Hudson, appeal- 
ing, to me, and I was obsessed with the 
notion that he had known of the affair in 


advance. “‘We might as well go home, that — 


way, and see the end of this.” 

“They won’t hurt the dog?’’ I expostulated. 
If they would, then I did not wish to see. 

‘“‘They’re done with the dog. He’s had his 
dose for today. It’s Kelly they're after now.” 

‘‘He may make trouble?”’ 

“‘He? No, sir. If he’d stand up for his 
purp we might think better of him.”’ 

“T believe on the soul of me the dog’s 
been scared to death or else busted a lung,”’ 
he muttered, as at last we approached the 
solitary cabin. 

The distance from toywn was perhaps ten 


“miles by road, but less by the saddle trails, 


and when we arrived, most of the other ridets 
had arrived also, outstripping the Kelly 
wagon. They were grouped before the 
cabin, not dismounting; and in spite of a 
certain forced jocularity, were under a spell, 
as of unwelcome shamé. For prone upon his 
side, his legs stretched, the buckskin thong 
minus the can, the Irish setter was lying 
turgid and motionless at the threshold. 

It had been a long, long bolt for him, at 
terrified top speed, under the hot sun and 
in the thin air, so that his legs had overtaxed 
his heart, I fancied. He may have been 
here for some little time. Now divested of 
indignities a noble old warrior he was, his 
coat sheeny, his eyes undulled, his posture 
natural as if he were resting. In half-dircle, 
respectfully widened, his. executioners held 


oof. 

‘Plumb foundered.” 

“Too bad,”’ Hudson mused. ‘‘Reckon he 
was a good dog, except no account for this 
country. But Kelly has only himself to 
blame. He’d been given warning to pull his 
freight or he*might get Thto trouble. Sorry 


it’s the dog, first. We hadn’t really any- 


inst the dog. 
of us waited for Kelly to eome. Come 
he did, his thin team at. labored trot, his 
wagon jolting, and he himself staring from 
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Murphy Varnish—for over fifty years an - 
invisible preserver of beautiful surfaces. 


2,000,000 New Cars 
Came Out of a Can! 


Just as for fifty years, master paint- 
ers have preferred MurphyVarnishes 
for fine surfaces, so have motor car 


owners come to appreciate the time- | 


tested skill and artistry in varnish 
making which has produced Da- 
cote—the motor car enamel which 
has renewed the showroom glory of 
OVEr 2,000,000 cars. 

Da-cote is Murphy Varnish col- 
ored with finest pigments and ground 
to the smoothness of cream. 


Anyone can use Da-cote and get 


fine results—brush marks melt like | 


magic into one even satiny surface | 


—overnight it dries, leaving a finish 


hard and radiant as glass. Costs |f@ 
about two dollars. 

Try it some afternoon and next} 
day have a new car. Use it to pre- 


serve all metal surfaces from rust. |}¥ 
A coat a season makes farm imple- 


ments last years longer. Da-cote 


comes black and white and in ten |i¥i 


popular colors. 


Murphy Univernish 
Will Brighten Your Home 


The floors and stairs in your house |} 
—have they lost that lustrous new- 


ness of the day you took possession? }]} 
Murphy Univernish will make them 
smile once more, for this wonderful 
“universal” varnish leaves a beauti- |/# 
ful, peeons finish wherever ap-}} 
lied. Of course, it won’t turn white. [fy 


ot affected by soap, boiling water, |IM 
alkali, or even ammonia. Comes |}A 
clear and in six wood colors. 


Murphy Varnish Company 


NEWARK CHICAGO 
N. J. ILL, 


The 
Dougall Varnish Co., Limited, Montreal 
Canadian Associate 
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AGS works 


Economical, able, willing, stands 
the Iver Johnson bicycle, ready to 
save you time by taking you quickly 
to wherever necessity directs you. 

An Iver Johnson bicycle saves 
trouble and considerable money teo. 
Don’t you need such a helper on 
your farm? 


Write at once for free Bicycle Catalog *‘B25.°’ 


Firearms Catalog ‘*A 25’ 


THE FARM JOURNAL 


IVER JOHNSON 
BICYCLES 


A helper that 
without wages 


The truss-bridge frame, seamless 
tubing of nickel steel, drop-forged 
parts, two-piece crank set—these are 
some of the features that guarantee 
the strength, speed, and durability 
of every Iver Johnson bicycle. The 
oldest firm in America making bicy- 
cles continuously. 


also sent on request. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 25 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


San Francisco Office: 717 Market Street 





Ask your dealer toshow 
you an Iver Johnson 
Champion single bar- 
rel shotgun. Accurate, 
dependable, moderate- 
ly priced. , 


Keep an Iver 
Johnson revolver tn 


accurate, safe. 








¢ [2° for 2 plates 


your vr on the doors will 
give your car distinction. Any 
3 initials in black (or any color 
enamel — wish) es im- 


burnished = 
ickel Silver _— of the exact 

size shown a’ 2 plates “~~ 
$1.00. with complet directions and 
materials ¢: you to attach 
the plates in a moment to auto- 
mobile doors, bags or an: 
other article you want to mar 
and distinguish. Print initials 
clearly, state color enamel be 
wish, send $1.00 to address 
and your initial plates will then 
come forward promptly. 


ALDRICH-CURTIS CORPORATION 
71 Broadway e New York 
New York Bank References Furnished If Desired 


BIG MON EY TORY AGENT 


Agents! Profit by the 

enormous demand for 

the 1922 Model Uni- 

Hete Oil Gas Burner. Turns 

any cook or heatingstove in- 

to a Gas Stove. Sets in 

fire box—installed in 

few minutes. Gener- 

ates gas from common . 

heposane. Perfect valve control. Baking heat in a 

i. y. Saves its cost quickly.. Made and oe 

Free oes paling penis ee as 5 —_ 
ree ir ial Offer. ig Eaicaey. 

BRASS MEG CO. 4M Row ‘Blag, 


<« wenese ie ete aameas 

















ARMY TISSUES) 


MOLESKIN PANTS 
Made of heavy Army Moleskin Cieth, wind 
arant nottorip, Suit- 
kinds of work. Five 
bottoms, a de worn 





valet measure 


aad leg length. 


Ee 


10c Parcel Post 








MILITARY sarees’ c C0. 


511 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AGENTS — — BiG MONEY PAID 


Weekly pod one man in 


om oe akta orders 


TORS. einen prevent punc- 


cures, ew e bruises 
and fabric go hnyy Double 
tire milea: Pay for them- 
saben rst tire; used 
again. 


Bo fitction. Ee cally : applied: n no Me meg ® or tools 
Not bsolute three-year 
gus tee eee mee Saneten. “Vatimnited demayé. 
very truck or auto owner alive prospect. 
ital ired. Checks mailed weekly. Write to 
Colfield Tire Protector Co. 303 Court St Ohio 


Earn-Big-Money 


orders 
Srmor tor automobile tires." Positively Positively 
blowouts. Guar 
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the rickety seat, his wash-board face puck- 
ered with the effort. 

“Dead canned dawg,!’ .they shouted. 
‘‘Here’s your yaller dawg, Kelly.” 

Knock-Kneed Kelly blanched a pitiful 
pasty white, and without a word, he leaped 
from the wagon and hastened forward. I 
thought how awkwardly he ran. 

We all gazed in silence—I feeling poign- 
antly, with him, his loss so cruelly inflicted, 
and likewise regretting the base ending of 
such a dog; the others intent and curious, 
awaiting his retaliatory actions, if any. A 
climax that should clear the atmosphere 
seemed desirable. 

But oy 0 wragonsty had no fight in him. 
Down he flop grotesque, beside the red 
dog; his voice a oddly, in a harsh falsette, 
pe nt with anxiety and w oe. 

’ he implored. “Get up!” 

Somebody near me sniggered. 

“Can't work no miracle on that carcass. 

“Red! Get up!’ The frenzy in that sharp 
exhortation was penetrating. My own heart 
quickened—I caught my breath. The soft 
fur had wafted a little, as from stir of muscle 
beneath. But it was only the play of a 
breeze. The splendid dog lay motionless. 

Knock-Kneed conjured with gnarled hand, 
patting the silky shoulder. He absently 
stroked the head and fingered an ear. He 
raised his face—a face long and strained and 
horsy, and wet with tears rolling from the 
squint eyes. -Yes, Knock-Kneed Kelly wept. 
In the weeping he was ridiculous, and by 
his submission, pathetic. 

“The only thing I had left, to set store 
by,”’ he quavered, in apology. ‘He never 
lay like that before, -with me callin’ to him. 
Never did, boys. First time he ever failed 
to answer somehow; so I guess he’s dead and 
gone.”’ 

“Try him again, Knock-Kneed. Twist his 
tail.””. I don’t know who sang out with that 
ribaldry. It came from the background, and 
from somebody (I was certain) who saw and 
heard only imperfectly. 

“No, sir; I never treat him that way,” 
Knock-Kneed rebuked. As if dazed and 
dutiful he bent once more, with hand heavy 
upon the red hide and his voice shrilled 
vehemently—strangely, wailing unmistak- 
ably in its anguish. 

“Red! Come, Red! Get up! 

I heard gasps, I heard mutters, amidst 
the emotions I craned, almost awed. The 
setter’s form had quivered, his head had 
lifted, his eyes softened, his tail thumped 
twice, his forequarters strove—he half . 
erected, he whined, growled, licked the hand, 
and collapsed, panting—ah, he was up again, 
in defense, not of himself, bristles ridged, 
fangs , eyes bright and narrowed. 

Knock-Kneed drew him in and sat holding 
— and spoke simply through those foolish 
t ; 


“All ‘right, boys, I’ll pull out. I won't 
risk him any more. I called him back, and 
I hain’t no right to keep him here where 
you all are bent on killin’ him. A dawg can't 
fight you. I'll go. Where my dawg ain't 
wanted I ain’t wanted, and I couldn’t stay 
nohow. He’s the only thing I got left to 
set store by, or that sets store by me. There 
ain't one of you I’d own even as a dawg.” 

The tears—that woe-begone visage—the 
voice—the attitude, with the big setter 
sprawled in lap: I do not say how the others 
‘interpreted, but interpret we all did, with 
shock of truth following upon the gasps. 

Hudson sprang from his saddle and ad- ' 
vanced, hat in hand. 

“Dang it, madam,” he accused, 
the man of this outfit, or your dog?” 

“I aimed to be,” faltered Knock-Kneed 
Kelly, flushing feminine, and there — 
abashed titters. “Seemed as though I mi 
be bothered unless in these clothes. "a 
been wearin’ them anyhow, while my hus- 
band was sick back yonder, before he died 
on me., Then I kept on wearin’ ’em. 
squatted on this land accidental, because of 
the cabin, Mr. Hudson. ’Peared like I 
wouldn’t do harm. I can work. But now I 
got to look out for Red. I don’t want harm 
to come to him. So I'll take him and travel 


”? 


‘are you 


ut.’ 

“By thunder, you'll do nothing-of the 
kind,’’ Hudson rapped. ‘‘We’re mean enough 
to fight dogs, sometimes, when we can't 
find better, but blamed if we fight women. 
You boys, what you gawking at? Get off 
Mrs. Kelly's’ claim. She’s going to file on 
it. And hereafter when you can do anything 
for her or het dog, you doit. That dog, 
he grumbled, bluffing furiously, to me, “ts 
consider’ble account, I_ reckon. 
ike sir,” -assured Raock—qentee: Mrs 

ely 
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Nuts To Crack 


By Sam Loyd 





IH REE little chestnut hunters, whose ages 
totaled 17% years, agreed to divide the 
spoils in proportion to their ages; so when it 
came time to “‘share up,’’ Nellie took three 
as often as Mary took four, and for every 
six that Mary received, Susie got seven. 
What were their respective ages? 


Late for Dinner 


Our guests, who ar- 
rived two hours late, 
explained: 

“We had a blow- 


leaving home, and had 
to finish the trip at 
3/5 of our former 
speed. If the accident 
had occurred 50 miles 
farther on, we would 
have arrived 40 minutes sooner.” 

Now, who can tell the distance our guests 


traveled? 
Arithmetical Golf 


I know a fellow who has applied his talent 
for mathematics to the game of golf. -He 
says: “I have discarded all fancy shots and 
cut my game down to two strokes, one a 
drive and the other an approach, and always 
play directly toward the hole, so that a 
combination of the two shots will just get 
there." 

If his system’ is practicable, what should 
be the proper length of two strokes to learn, 
to win out in the least possible number of 
strokes on a nine-hole course, of 150 yards, 
300 yards, 250 yards, 325 yards, 275 yards, 
350 yards, 225 yards, 400 yards ya 425 


yards? 
Poultry Profits 


Our butcher bought 
for his holiday trade, 
100 fowls for $100. He 
paid 62 cents for chick- 
ens, $1.02 for ducks 
and $1.34 for turkeys. 
He made 12 cents on 
each chicken, 22 cents 
on each duck and 25 
cents on each turkey. 

Now, if he was clever 
enough to invest that $100 to the best ad- 
vantage, how much profit did he make? 


Puzzling Battles 


Each of the following sentences contains the 
name of a Revolutionary War battle: 

It must have been a treat to see Corporal 
Monk scorn erstwhile friends who had 
become Tories. 

They attacked the fort ninety-six times in 
two weeks. 

Grandpa Oliver Smith was in this battle 
when Wayne suffered a midnight defeat. 

Whilst the enemy was exposed on the 
ridge, fields of corn provided shelter for the 
Continentals. 

Those Hessian soldiers, who had no in- 
terest in the war, were for sale or at rent, on 
terms of about a shilling per day. 


* ANSWERS TO MARCH PUZZLES” 


Puzzling geography: The names concealed 
in the sentences are: Butte, Washington, 
Easton, Oregon and Denver. 


Buying for boarders: The landlady placed 
twenty cents on the counter to pay for one 
and one-half pounds of bologna. Herman 
cut two and one-quarter pounds. She took 
one and one-eighth pounds for fifteen cents, 
and invested the remaining five cents in 
pickles. 


A missing vowel: By interlarding the line 
of letters with the vowel O, it is made to read 
as follows: 








TH 
St. pe Day puzzle: There must 


have been not less than 2, 519 men in that . 


= “= Day procession. 
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summer cottages, etc, 


from $185 to $345 


World’s greatest farm light values. My 
famous mode] “HU’’ Watt att Capacity 
us) Lalley and Home Electric 
er Plant's sold until recently for $625.00. 
You can get it, if you act promptly, for 
y one-half that price com- 
plete battery ready for ipstallation. 
Ample electrical capacity for your future 
needs. twelve years’ service. 
Guaranteed. App roved b National | Fire 
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Soe. My prices will astonish you. 
today literature 

F FREE Information for NOW. “Prices taay 
be increased almost any day. 


W. H. LALLEY, Presid 
LALLEY LIGHT CORPORATION 
Dept. 77 
Detroit : 
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Why Good Roads Go Wrong | 


Continued from page 42 


best roads and best maintenance; for exam- 
ple, Massachusetts, New York, Pennsylva- 
nia, Maryland, California, Illinois, Indiana 
and Ohio. 

But to get back to the question of paying 
for good roads, quite a few ways have been 
suggested for meeting this expense. Toll 
roads, unpopular as they. are, have been 
suggested. The most recent idea is that of 
raising the money by placing a state tax on 
gasoline used for motor-driven vehicles. The 
farmer who wants gasoline to run his tractor, 
or the man who wants fuel for his gasoline 
engine on his own property, would be exempt. 
The tax could be collected readily at service 
stations. There is good reason for advocating 
the gasoline tax, too, because it comes mighty 
near offering the right distribution of cost of 
road upkeep. If a man living in one state 
motored in another state, he would likely 
pay the original license tax on his car at 
home, and the state in which he operated the 
car would receive nothing from him. How- 
ever, chances are that he would have to buy 
a considerable amount of his gasoline in the 
state in which he operated his car; thus 
there would be an equalization of cost of 
maintenance if gasoline were taxed. 

Another alternative, and the one most 
generally adopted, is that of a graduated 
system of auto taxation, based upon size of 
car and the purpose for which it is used. 
This has usually proved a means of getting a 
fair return from the commercial truck, which 
is so hard on roads. 

Under existing systems, the money derived 
from auto licenses is the money most readily 
accessible to states for road-building pur- 
poses. In fact, the constitutions of some 
states do not offer any other solution of the 
desire to raise money for a state-road system. 
How to change from the present wasteful 
county court road-building system to a sys- 
tem whereby the states can use the auto-tax 
money or other funds to keep up the main 
roads, is a problem for a good many states 
to work out through legislation. Some states 
already have done so. Evidently this method 
is the most practicable one that has yet been 
suggested. Most counties do not have proper 
road-building equipment or organization to 
maintain the roads afterthey are built. The 
state can often maintain roads in a dozen 
counties with the same equipment and or- 
ganization and at a much lower cost per 
county than the cost would be to the in- 
dividual county. 

The federal government now gives aid in 
building roads, but there are millions of 
dollars of government money unclaimed by 
counties which have not met the federal 
government half-way. When they do, good 
roads will be much more common. 

To get down to brass tacks, there must be a 
general adoption of state and federal systems 
of road control, in order to get and keep up 
good roads. Thorough maintenance is the 
only way to keep good roads from going bad. 
First build good roads, then keep them good. 


—_—_.——_— 


To kill sorrel: About the simplest way of 
killing sorrel, if you do not want to cultivate 
the land, is to spray it with a solution of 
copperas (sulphate of iron), made by dissolv- 
ing two pounds¢of copperas to each gallon 
of water. Repeat the spraying as often as 
the sorrel begins to make growth. You can 
also kill this weed by slaking quicklime in 
water and sprinkling the water and lime over 
the plants, repeating as often as necessary. 























“Johnny, were you ‘ute that 
rain?” ‘No, ma, only in part of} it” 
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At Minnesota Land Cleari 
Demonstration ONE man 
64 stumps in 3 hours with his 
Martinson Wheel- 
barrow Stump- 
Puller. Light, 
speedy, power- 
ful, Push it 
eround like a 
wheelbarrow: 
Clear your own land without 


paying high wages for help. 
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FORDS run 34 Miles 


on Gallon of Gasoline 
Wonderful new carburetdér. Many 
have reported from one-half to one- 
uction = — Benge a 


er 
motor. Start = in wph ey weather. 


Sent on 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any car. Attach 
nah as 34 miles to gallon. O 
eueperte savin Send make of car and 
tage of our special 30-day trial offer. 

AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO, 
3329 Madison Street Dayton, 


BELTING—HOSE $78.00 


For all purposes, SPECIAL CASH BARGAINS, 
Save on the cost’ of your equipment by getting our 
prices on just what you n ; 
We can offer also some rubber and leather 
ye ae has been used but which is in fine 
lantic Bar Belt Dressing to stop slippage. 


smanni MFG. CO., Established 1903, 
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Finger Board + 
The man who has a vision without the 
corresponding task is a visionary; the 
man who has the vision with the task 
is a practical man; the man who has the 
task without the vision, is a drudge. 

R. L. Stevenson. 


I BUILT a house from a plan I saw in 
The Farm Journal, and the house can’t 
be beaten. E.O. Faucett, New Jersey. 


*‘Sugar Beet Growing” is a new bulle- 
tin put out by the Michigan Experiment 
Station, East Lansing, Mich., for Michi- 
gan folks. 


To rake alawn: Take an ordinary iron- 
toothed rake, slip spools over the two end 
teeth; the grass or leaves can easily be 
raked off without pulling the sod. Try 
this on that Experimental Farm. 

Washington. C. W. White. 


A farmer planted Sudan grass in a well- 
prepared seed-bed, infested with quack- 
grass. He claims the Sudan secured a 
strangle hold on Mr. Quack and completely 
destroyed it. Simple enough if true, so I 
want to pass it along. 

Wisconsin, G. F. Slatier. 


What memories return with the April 
winds! The breath of approaching life 
sifts through the trees and grasses, the 
sound of running water stirs in the wild 
places, the birds make song as they fly; 
there is everywhere the renewal of the 
ancient rapture of the earth. Bliss Carman. 


I can beat that mulberry story in the 
January Farm Journal. Titus Fluck’s tree 
was eleven feet tall, but I have a tree 13 
feet tall which came up from seed last 
spring. Besides, I cut the growth back 
fully 18 inches last fall. Beat this, if you 
can, anywhere but in Florida. 

Florida. J. P. Summy. 


“To prevent floods,” says H. D. 
Richey, Pennsylvania reader, “plow a 
series of furrows around all the hill land 
to catch the rush of water. Keep the 
furrows rising and falling so the will not 
wash. If all farmers would do this it 
would conserve a lot of moisture, to say 
nothing of the damage it would prevent.” 


™ I have tried many ways of unrollin 
barbed wire from a spool, but have foun 
nothing so easy and effectual as the 
following: Place the spool on end with a 
round bar through it, driven into the 
ground a foot or more. Secure the top 
of the bar-to a post with a piece of wire, 
then hitch a horse and wagon to the wire 
on the spool and drive away. The wire 
will be pretty well stretched and there 
will be no kinks or twisted wire. 
Colorado. R. O. Darling. 
I noticed the inquiry in regard to killing 
ork in the decline of themoon. I thought 
T woald send in our Pye egg On the 
same day my husband killed a small pig 
for us and a big hog for a neighbor. 
Our meat curled and shrunk up to noth- 
ing; our neighbor’s meat was extra good. 
My husband lays the shrinking of meat to 
the size of the hog and manner of feeding. 
We usually have good meat and pay no 
attention to signs. Our neighbor won’t 
even plant. potatoes unless the sign is 
right. We seem to have as good crops as 














As it seems to “‘Buster” when he first 
leaves his crib for a real grown-up bed 








771€ up” 


He—“Forgot my umbrella this morning 
and I’m soaked through. I’m glad I bought 
that bottle of Sloan’s Liniment last week. 


Where is it?” 


She—“It’sright where I can lay my hands 


on it. 


I am afraid this exposure will start 


‘up your old rheumatism again.” 


He—“Don’t worry, Sloan’s will fix me up 
in a jiffy. A warming slap of Sloan’s and 
my aches and pains will soon become a 
thing of the past.” 


Sloan’s Liniment has been “Pain’s Enemy” for over 
forty years. You will find it always reliablein cases of 
rheumatism, neuralgia, sciatica, lame back, sore mus- 
cles and the pains and aches resulting from exposure. 


Sold by dealers 
you know and 
can trust. 


35c 


mo Lin 
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Easy Now to Rid 
Your Farm of Rats 


Wonderful Discovery by Noted 
Scientist Kills Every Rat With- 
in a Week’s Time—Not a 
Poison 


Rats cost farmers over two hundred 
millions of dollars a year, through the de- 
struction of grain, poultry and buildings. 
Farmers need no longer suffer this loss be- 
cause they can now kill off all the rats on 
their farm in less than a week's time. This 
is possible through the remarkable discovery 
of E. R. Alecpades: a Kansas City chemist, 
who tes perfected a virus which kills rats, 
mice and gophers as though by magic. This 

roduct is not a poison—it can be eaten by 
some beings or any animal on the farm as 
safely as their regular food, but means 
quick, sure death to rats. 


This wonderful rat virus, which is known 
as Alexander Rat-Killer, is merely mixed 
with bread or meat scraps and placed where 
rats, mice or gophers can get to it. Within a 
few hours after a rat has eaten Alexander 
Rat-Killer he gets a high fever and suffers a 
terrible thirst. He leaves the barns and 
nesting holes and goes to the open fields in 
search of pure air and running water. Rats 
and mice affected always die away from the 
barns and houses, so there is no odor. 

It is a scientific fact that one rat affects 
others and soon the whole colony leaves the 
buildings and dies. -<And though this virus 
is absolutely deadly to rats—chickens, hogs, 
cattle or any farm animal can eat it and not 
be affected at all. 

So confident is Mr. Alexander that 
Alexander Rat-Kill will kill every rat on 
your farm in less than a week’s time that 
he offers to send, as an introductory offer, a 
regular $2.00 tube for only $1.00. Give it 
according to directions, and if at the end of 
a week's time you are able to discover any 
rats, mice or gophers on your farm, your 
money will be refunded. A big Kansas City 
bank guarantees that Mr. Alexander is 
reliable and will do as he says. 

Send NO MONEY. Just write andthe 
tube will be mailed at once. When it arrives, 


pay the postman only one dollar and pos 
on the guarantee that if not absolu tely 
satisfactory your «money will be returned 
without question. Write today—a postcard 
will do—and stop your rat losses now. 


E. R. Alexander, 
ALEXANDER LABORATORIES 
301 Gateway Station, Kansas City, Mo. 
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National Service 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, 
assisted by a large corps of re- 
search investigators and practical 
workers and advisers, are at the 
command of é@ach and every one 
of Our Folks. Practical questions 
referring to any branch or phase 
of farm work, farm life, farm 
home, farm activities or general 
farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters) 
are answered in The Farm Jour- 
nal, if of interest to the general 
reader. Others are answered in 
personal letters, provided the in- 
quiry is accompanied by a two- 
cent stamp. 
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Questions of eral 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 


A New Kind of Wheat 
‘HAT is Berkeley Rock wheat? Our 
“county agent tells us it is a good 

variety, but I can’t find it in seed catalogs. 
Michigan. A. B. 


Berkeley Rock is a promising new variety 
of winter wheat developed as a result of nine 
years’ work at the Michigan Experiment 
Station. It is a hard red wheat superior to 
Red Rock and equal to Turkey in winter 
hardiness, protein content, and in milling 
and baking qualities. It has as stiff straw as 
most of the varieties popular in Michigan. 
A small amount of seed was distributed last 
year, and more will be’available for trial 
this year. If ‘interested, write Michigan 
Experiment Station, East Lansing, Mich. 


Clogged Radiator 


I have a tractor, and the radiator is 
clogged. Can you tell what to use to 
clean it out so it may have good circula- 
tion again? J. kK. 

Use one part muriatic acid to four parts 
water in a radiator to loosen seale. Fill the 
radiator with the mixture, run the engine 
until it warms up well, then drain it: off. 
Repeat until the scale is cyt. Sometimes it 
is necesary to blow out the scale by means of 
compressed air. 


Sassafras in Cultivated Fields 


Is there any way to get rid of sassafras 
and saw briers in my fields? Is it true 
that manure will kill out sassafras, as 
some of my neighbors claim? 

Missourt. C:B. 

Both sassafras and persimmon are trouble- 
some in many parts of the Mississippi valley. 
For years after new land is brought into 
cultivation the sprouts continue to grow 
from the old underground portions of the 
original trees. The only method we know 





* for dealing with these pests is to keep them 


cut down close, especially after midsummer. 
They should be cut with a grubbing hoe, 
several inches underground. If this is done 
every time the sprouts show, the pests will 
be greatly weakened in a single season, and 
will be entirely eradieated in two seasons. 
The same method will get rid of saw briers. 
We have never heard thatemanure would 
injure sassafras. . 


Koumiss 
What is koumiss, and how is eas 


Koumiss is a beverage made from milk 
that has undergone alcoholic fermentation. 
It resembles buttermilk in taste, but has a 
frothy appearance and the casein of the milk 
is coagulated into a fine curd, It was origi- 
nally made from mares’ milk by various 
wandering tribes in Russia and Asia. It 
has been found to possess certain dietic 
properties, and is now prepared from cows’ 
milk by various formulas. One of the best 
formulas is as follows: 

One hundred pounds of separator skim- 
milk is mixed with 42 pounds of water, 1.75 
pounds of granulated .75 pound of 
milk-sugar und five an one-half or six 
ounces of good yeast, nnd is allowed to stand 


“and causing suffocation. 





SURE QUICK DEATH 
FOR RATS AND MICE 


Remarkable Triple Strength 
Virus Kills Every One 
Not A Poison 








MARVELOUS FRENCH DISCOVERY 





Rats are your enemies. They destroy your 
buildings, eat your grain, kill your poultry, start 
fires and spread disease in every community. You 
need no longer suffer these losses—You can now in 
a week's time, easily kill every rat, mouse or gopher 
with Rat Virus, the great French discovery. Our 
triple strength virus is the most powerful concen- 
trated deadly virus known, the only sure, safe 
rodent destroyer. 

Triple Strength Virus is absolutely safe to use 
anywhere—positively not a poison. No danger to 
chickens, horses, cattle, hogs or dogs. Harmless to 
children or grown persons. Affects only rodents. 


Triple Strength Virus is prepared in a laboratory 
licensed and inspected by the U. 8. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Triple Strength Virus is tested on rats, 
mice and gophers in this laboratory before ship- 
ment—if cannot fail. 


Rats Die Outside 


Triple Strength Rat Virus is easy to use. Simple 
directions show how. A single rat eating the virus 
gets sick with a contagious plague disease that 
affects and kills all rats and mice in the imme- 
diate vicinity.. Rats flee because they become 
infected with a plague that affects the heart, blood 
vessels, and lungs, destroying the blood corpuscles 
The rats rush outside 
where they get fresh air and water. When the 
diseased rats get outside, they never get back for 
the disease is then so far gone it kills them. No 
odor, no dead rats to handle, no live rats to kill. 


Special Introductory Offer 


We want to prove to you our claim that Triple 
Strength Rat Virus is the most potent, most power- 
ful—yet non-poisonous and absolutely safe—rat 
virus on the market. It isa TRIPLE STRENGTH 
Virus. Contains more living rat virus germs than 
any other rat killer made and will go one-third to 
one-half farther. To introduce this powerful 
Triple Strength Rat Virus, we will make every 
reader of this paper—for short time only—a special 
offer of a regular $2.50 bottle for only $1.00 post- 
paid. This $2.50 bottle Triple Strength Rat Virus 
is enough to clear a big poultry house, barn or 
yard of rats and mice. 


Money Back Guarantee 


Your money back if it fails. Take no chances 
this year with traps or rat poisons. Only Triple 
Strength Rat Virus will positively kill rats, mice 
and gophers and be absolutely safe and sure, Give 
it according to directions—if after 30 days’ trial 
you find any rats or mice—we will refund your 
money without question. Send $1 bill today sure. 

If not convenient to send $1 today—just send 
your name and address, a postal will do—pay 
postman $1 and a few cents postage on arrival for 
regular $2.50 bottle. Remember it costs you 
nothing if it does not do all we claim. 


Agents Wanted in every community. f 


GOLD SEAL LABORATORIES 
3842 W. Lake, Dept, 155, Chicago, I. 
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for thirty-two hours at a temperature of 
100° F. During this time the mixture is 
stirred about six times at equal intervals. It 
is then decanted into patent-stoppered bot- 
tles, the stoppers secured and the bottles 
put into a cellar at a temperature of 55° F. 
It should be used within six days. 





Veterinary Questions 
Answered by Dr. A. S. Alexander 


Treatment for Cataract 


I would like to know what to do for a 
horse that has cataract in one eye and is 
almost blind. The other eye is turning. 
« sVe 
Cataract results from repeated attacks of 
periodic ophthalmia (moon blindness) and is 
incurable. The disease eventually will cause 
blindness of both eyes. That possibly may 
be retarded somewhat by dissolving a dram 
ot iodide of potash in the drinking water at 
times of attack. Also, place a little bit of 
one per cent yellow oxide of mercury oint- 
ment in the corner of the affected eye, once 
daily at times of attack. 


Do Not Feed Slops to Cows 


I have a cow which seems to me in bad 
health. When cold weather came last 
fall, we did not take her out of the barn. 
We fed a mixture of bran, middlings and 
chop, equal parts, in warm water three 
times a day, and clover hay between. 
Now fora few days she has not eaten as 
usual and her bowels are too — . 

It is a mistake to feed slops to cattle. Feed 
the meals dry, omitting bran and adding 
cornmeal or ground barley, and cottonseed- 
meal or cake. In each feed mix a tablespoon- 
ful of two parts of prepared chalk and one 
part each of subnitrate of bismuth, alum and 
powdered catechu. If the cow has not been 
tested with tuberculin, that should be done, 
= tuberculosis sometimes causes such con- 

1tions. 


Pigs with Paralysis of Hindquarters 


I am writing you for information about 
two shotes weighing about 125 pounds 
each. The pigs began to stagger around 
the pen, then a few days later they would 
sitdown. Now they can not stand. They 
can get up on their hind feet. They can 
move their hind legs but can not stand on 
them. They have good appetites, will 
eat as often as I put feed in front of them. 
Please tell me what the trouble is and also 
what to give them to overcome the 
trouble. Would they be all right to butcher 
and eat? W. ELS. 
The paralyzed shotes described are afflicted 
with rickets, similar to bow legs in a child, 
but the disease does not hurt the meat for 
use. As recovery will not be certain to follow 
treatment, it might be best to butcher the 
animals and use the meat, if no serious 
internal disease is found. In some instances 
abscesses formed in the fat under the loins is 
the cause of the condition. Such abscesses 
poser may be caused by kidney worms, 
t they are not -necessarily the cause, al- 
though it is commonly believed that they are. 
If you decide to treat the pigs, give each a 
full dose of Epsom salts in slop or warm 
water, then feed a light ration of middlings, 
oilmeal and milk, adding lime-water freely. 
Also allow access to clover and alfalfa hay, 
slaked lime, wood-ashes and wood or corncob 
charcoal. Prevention is all important. Pigs 
rarely become affec when allowed to 


graze fresh green crops from early spring 











am =) ( So 
ica Pixs al life is nee into 
seve ifferent groups. orms are 
considered the lowest form of animal 
life. Now, Eddie, do you know what 
is the hi t form of animal life?” 
ie: ‘‘The giraffe!” 
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Bruised Knee, Bog Spavin, Thoroughpin, Wind 


AND SIMILAR BLEMISHES ARE QUICKLY REDUCED WITH 
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It is powerfully penetrating, soothing, cooling and healing-—strengthens 

i , lame muscles and tendons; stops lameness and allays 
pain; takes out soreness and inflammation; reduces swelling and soft bunches. 
It is mild in its action and pleasant to use. 


ABSORBINE does not blister or remove the hair, and horse can be used. 


USE. ABSORBINE 


Hocks, Swollen Glands, Infiltrated Parts, Thickened Tissues, Rheumatic 
ts, Enlarged Veins, Painful Swellings and Affections; to reduce any strain or 
eness; to repair strained ruptured tendons, ligaments or muscles; to strength- 


SEND FOR FREE HORSE BOOK E 
Your druggist can supply you with ABSORBINE, or we will send you a 
bottle porteerd for $2.50. Write us if you have acase requiring special directions 
ich you would like information. 





to reduce Bursal Enlargements, Bog Spavihs, 
Thoroughpins, Puffs, Shoe Boils, Cap 
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Fistula & Poll Evil 


10,000 horses successfully treated each with 
Pieming’s Pletoform $2.50 a bottle postpaid. 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Handy on : yy time of need. 192 

erence ‘ 
» 69 illustrations — 
Eicoo ond antthe dinsnoms: Write for free ex — 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists 
241 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ml. 
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its Merits 
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MINERAL REMEDY CO. 500 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh,Pe, 





All 


ve 85c and 20c sizes, 
BICKMORE 








THE PERFECT LINIMENT 
Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Caustie Balsam relieves Stiffness, Lameness, Rheuma- 
' Piront “Chest Cold, Joints, Blood ; 

jo ee ayy E i nail cuts. It is a perf 
x information. $1.50 per bottle at druggists or 


W: 
The Lawrence: Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 





Wipe Out Every 
Rat and Mouse 


Am New Discovery Quickly 
Kills Them All. Not a Poison. 
Rats, Mice, Gophers—in fact all Rodents 
can now be wiped out easily and quickly. 
Imperial Virus will do it. This new discov- 
ery, is a fluid, true Virus. Entirely harmless 
to humans, poultry, stock, pets, etc. 








Infects Rodents only. Greedily eaten on 
bait. Sets up burning fever. The pests 
communicate it to others, and all die 
outside, hunting air and water. Imperial 
Virus is put up in sealed bottles, thus insur- 
ing full strength and potency. Only safe, 
sanitary method to overcome these pests. 


Protect your Poultry, especially Baby Chicks 


and Egg Hatcbes. 


YOU CAN GET YOURS FREE. 

Here’s how! Send $1.00 today (cur- 
rency, M. O. Check, etc.) and we will 
ship you by return mail, postpaid, two 
regular, full sized (double strength) $1.00 
bottles of Imperial Virus. Use one to rid 
your place of these pests, and sell the other 
to a neighbor, thus getting yours free. 
Special inducements to represent us. 

If more convenient, send no money, just your 
name and address. Pay postman $1.00 and few 
cents postage when two bottles arrive. Guaran- 
teed to do the work to your entire satisfaction within 
30 days, or your $1.00 will be cheerfully refunded. 


IMPERIAL LABORATORIES 





Dept. 751, 2110 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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carelessness 


A nail — infection— worry 
and anxiety —loss of time 
and money. 

And to prevent it all, ‘it is 


d 
Know how Absorbine, Jr. 
acts quickly in all such emer- 
: 


ltisa lnhuent—eaed, aching 
muscles instant, soothi 

relief; i. a peimaiee 

he pers it is perfectly safe; of 
»it 4 

a 5. plement oder Sonaniet 

stain. Itis the children’s magic 

bottle! 


At druggist’ +25, 
pelped. Lal wioticte, 
roc. postpaid, 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 
93T: St., 
Mass. 


on the bath-room shelf 


Yearsago theold- fashi 
mustard plaster was the 
favorite remedy for rheu- 
matism, lumbago, colds on 
the chest and sore throat. 

It did the work all right, 
but it was sticky and messy 
to apply and my how it did 
burn and blister! 

The little white jar of 
Musterole has taken the 
place of the stern old mus- 
tard plaster. 

Keep this ointment on 
your bathroom shelf and bring it 
out at the first cough or sniffle, at 
cheumatism’s first warning tingle. 

Made from pure oil of mustard, 
with the blister and sting taken 
out, Musterole penetrates the skin 
of goes — down to the seat 
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until late autumn, and when given, in addi- 
tion, mixed meals, tankage and minerals. 


Cow Fails To Come in Heat 


We have a Jersey cow which calved in 
April, and has shown no signs of heat 
since. The last calf was the second one. 
The cow is well and milk supply keeps up. 
Please tell us what to do in this case. 
Mrs. W. M. L. 

Try the effects of a quart of stove-dried 
whole oats fed the first thing each morning 
and also inject into the vagina once daily a 
gallon of bloodwarm, boiled water containing 
two tablespoonfuls of table salt. If the 
treatment does not bring on a period of heat, 
it will be necessary to employ a qualified 
veterinarian to treat the womb and ovaries. 
Meanwhile, let the cow run out daily for 
exercise and have freé access to pure drinkin 
water. Feed good clover or alfalfa hay an 
mixed meals. 


Legal Questions 
Answered by A. H. Throckmorton 
Liability of Non-Resident for Taxes 


Can a man who does not live in a village 
be required to pay village taxes? 
Wisconsin. aw s 
Yes. Taxes may be assessed at the same 
rate on all property of the same kind within 
the village, regardless of whether the owners 
live in the village. 


Rule of Road in Overtaking Vehicle 


On which side should a vehicle pass in 
overtaking another? And is the rule the 
same in all states? 

North Dakota. Subscriber, 

So far as the Editor is informed, it is the 
rule in all the states of the Union that a 
vehicle in overtaking another shall pass to 
the left of the overtaken vehicle. 


Liability of Wife for Husband's 
Debis 


Where a wife has money in bank that she 
has earned by keeping boarders and that 
has been given her by her children, can 
her. husband’s creditors take this money 
for the payment of his debts? 

New York. Subscriber. 

No. It is the rule not only in New York, 
but also in all the other states in the Union, 
that the separate property of the wife may 
not be taken for the husband’s debts. 


Widow's Rights in Real Estate 


If upon the death of the owner of real 
estate, he leaves it, to his widow for life, 
with remainder to his children by a former 
wife, may the widow sell the property 
where it proves unprofitable ? 

“Michigan. Subscriber. 

The widow can sell and conyey her own 
life estate in the property, but this, of course, 
would not give the purchaser any title or 
interest beyond the life of the widow herself. 
If all parties concerned are of age, they can 
unite in making a sale of the property and 
conveying a good title. In that event, the 
widow should be allowed the income for life 
from the entire consideration received, or the 
value of her life estate may be commuted 
and paid to her in a lump sum as her absolute 
property. 


Right of Vendor To Remove 
Fixtures from Farm 


Upon the sale of a farm by A to B, is A 
entitled to remove woven wire fencin 
that has been used on the farm, but ha 
been taken off the posts before the sale, 
rolled up, and left lying on the ground? Is 
A entitle to remove anything that has 
been attached to a building or has been 
intended to be attached to a building? 
Wisconsin. Subscriber, 
Upon the sale of a farm, the general rule of 
law is that the vendor may not remove any- 
thing that has been attached to the land or 
buildings so as to become a part of the real 
estate. Such articles are called fixtures; and 
to establish that an article has become a 
fixture, it is usually necessary to prove that 
it is physically annexed to the real estate and 
also that it is being used in connection with 





Corns 


Lift Off with the Fingers 





Doesn't hurt a bit! Drop a little 
“Freezone” on an aching corn, instafitly 
that corn stops hurting, then shortly you 
lift it right off with fingers. Your drug- 
gist sells a tiny bottle of “Freezone” for 
a few cents, sufficient to remove every 
hard corn, soft corn, or corn between 
toes, and calluses, without pain, soreness. 


“I Would Not Part 
with it for$10,000” 


So writes an enthusiastic, grateful 
customer, In like manner testify over 
100,000 people who have worn it. Con- 
serve your body and life first. 


The Natural 
Body Brace 


Overcomes WEAKNESS and 
ORGANIC AILMENTS of 
WOMEN AND MEN. 
Develops erect, graceful figure. 
Brings restful relief, com- 
fort, ability to do things, 
health and strength. 
Wear It 30 Days Free 
at Our Expense 


Does away with the strain and pain of standing and 
walking; replaces and sup misplaced internal 
organs; reduces enlarged abdomen; straightens and 
strengthens the back; corrects stooping shoulders; 
develops lungs, chest and bust; relieves backache, 
curvatures, nervousness, ruptures, constipation, 
after effects of Flu. Comfortable and easy to wear. 


Keep Yourself Fit 
Write today for illustrated booklet, measurement 
blank, etc., and read our very liberal proposition. 


HOWARD C. RASH, Pres. Natural Body Brace Co. 
382 Rash Building SALINA, KANSAS 


Shave, Bathe and 
Shampoo with one 
Soap.— Cuticura 

PATENTS 
PEEKS issues Sisiacsure 


Send drawii model for examination 
oT report mp to patentabil 4 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
- 624 F Street N. W., Washington, D. C._ 
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the real estate. Of course, if such articles 
have been detached before the sale and are 
not then being used in connection with the 
real estate, they have ceased to be fixtures 
and may be removed. Thus, the wire fencing, 
under ‘the circumstances stated, .may be 
removed. The mere fact that articles had 
been intended to be attached would not make 
them fixtures, if in fact they had never been 
attached, as, "for example, a hay-fork pur- 
chased for the purpose of being attached to 
the barn, but never in fact installed. 





Health Questions 
Answered by F. W. St. John, M. D. 


Mrs. O. C., Wis.: Any pharmacist could 
powder sea-wrack leaves for you. I do not 
ee of any one selling them in powdered 
orm. 


G. F. K., Calif.: For a small recurring 
growth of the nasal septum, consult a nose 
and throat specialist and have it treated or 
removed. 


L. C., Ontario: A leg which has been 
broken but. which has a good strong union 
and is straight, ought to be all right after a 
few months. 


Mrs. E. D., Idaho: Pin-worms may be 
removed by injections of a strong solution of 
common salt, this to be used once a week and 
followed by a dose of castor-oil. 


W. M., Pa.: I do not know of any place 
or climate that will cure goiter, but it_is said 
that there are no cases of the trouble occur- 
ring amongst the native people of Albuquer- 
que, N. M. 


Mrs. J. W., Nebr.: The treatment of acne 
has been fully <iscussed in the columns of 
The Farm Journal. Send self-addressed and 
stamped envelope to the Farm Journal 
office for copies of these articles. 


Mrs. E. H. R., Pa.: I should think that 
your daughter was in a very good condition 
and, if her kidneys do not show any trouble, 
would not worry about the dark streaks under 
the eyes. Massage the parts after bathing 
with cold water. 


Miss M. D. B., N. Y.: A person 21 years 
of age might have locomotor ataxia, but it is 
rather unusual. From the symptoms you 
mention I suspect it is some other form of 
spinal disease. The patient should be ex- 
amined by a specialist in nervous diseases. 


C. B., S. Dak.: Applications of the high 
frequency electric current or spark will re- 
move a ‘“‘seed’’ or any other wart. You may 
require two or three treatments. The elec- 
tric current should be applied only by a 
skilled person. 


M. B., Minn.: For more or less continual 
pain in the side, and especially if following 
influenza, I would suggest that you have a 
thorough examination of the chest, as well 
as other parts. There may be some slow 
developing lung or pleuritic trouble that 
should be detected and treated. 


C. H. S., Ind.: Pain in the region of the 
heart, accompanied by palpitation and a 
feeling of general ona ee is a symptom 
too serious for me to vice. By all 
means consult a local Bett noe You prob- 
ably are overworking on the farm and may 
have to rest indefinitely. 


F. G., Tex.: A dull pain in the mid-back 
at night may or may not be anything serious. 
It may be entirely muscular. Try rubbing 


well at night with the well-known ‘white 
liniment”’ which consists of aqua ammonia, 
, Sweet-oil, camphor and a soap 

any druggist h 

you. 
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Brings Real Coinfort 
to the Ruptured 


_If You Wear An Old-Fashioned Steel Spring Truss, With a Hard 


Knob or Pad, You Will Find Instant Relief By Changing to 
a BROOKS APPLIANCE—and the APPLIANCE 
Is Much Less Expensive Than Most Trusses 


Sent on Trial to Prove It 


‘If every ruptured 
man and woman 
knew the blessed 
comfort to be had 
from wearing a 
Brooks Appliance, 
the manufacture of 
old style spring 
trusses would stop 
—for lack of cus- 
tomers, 


“The worst sup- 
port ever devised 
to hold a rupture 
is the old-styled 
hard knob or pad, 
pressed into the 
opening. Surely no 
one would ever 
change back after 
finding the ease 
and the sureness 
with which the 
Brooks Appliance 
holds a rupture.”’ 





Every day that 
you suffer from 
rupture—every 
hour of truss tor- 
ture that you en- 
dure—after you 
read this page 7s 
your own fault. 


Now we offer to 
prove to you en- 
tirely at our own 
risk just what the 
Brooks Appliance 








will do for you. 


Look for this Trade Mark on 
EVERY Spouine Brooks 
Appliance. Beware of cheap 
imitations pretending to 
be the “same as Brooks”. 


The GENUINE Brooks 
Appliance is NEVER on sale 
at ANY store. Each one is 
made specially to measure- 
ments of the customer. 


We will send you 
a Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on ¢frial. 
If you really want 
to be rid of the 
discomfort of rup- 
ture fill out the 
coupon below and 








mail it today. 


Many hundreds of physicians and surgeons recommend the Brooks Ap- 
pliance and condemn makeshift trusses as more harmful and dangerous 


than any other method of retaining and treating rupture. 


Thousands 


of people have written us testifying to the amazing results they have 


secured from this great invention. 


Many of these people live right in 


your vicinity and we will be glad to send you copies of their thankful 
letters if you will ask for them when you write. 


Men, Women and Children Find the 
Brooks Appliance Equally Effective 


No matter if your rupture is old and severe or only recently developed, 
no matter if you are young or old, youshould not fail to profit by this #o- 


risk, free trial offer. 


No other rupture support, truss, lock, device, pad 


or plaster is offered to the public under so broad a guarantee of satis- 


faction. 


- Instead of wearing a steel spring or inflexible harness, try 


the velvet-soft Brooks Appliance. 


Instead of the old hard or stuffed pad, use 
the soft automatic rubber air-cushion of a 
The Brooks Appliance 
clings to you without force and you are 
hardly conscious of its presence. 
above all else, it HOLDS always. 


Within an hour after you receive the Brooks 
Appliance, if you take advantage of this 
remarkable trial offer, you will throw away 


Brooks Appliance. 


your truss. 


This wonderful device is a triumph of 
scientific and mechanical genius, the out- 
come of more than 30 years’ experience 
and the results accomplished by its use 
are little short of miraculous, © RET 


BROOKS APPLIANCE co. 


234L State Street 





FREE 


Information 
Coupon 


ee | APPLIANCE CO. 
L State St., Marshall, Mich. 
damn send me by mail in pial 
wrapper your illustrated book and 
full information about your sone 
ance forthe cureof rupture, 
out cost or obligation on my mo 


But 


Name 
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suspend gourds from the tips of their 


et American Indians were the first to 
How 


lodge poles to attract the martins. 
many bird-houses have you put up? 


The vinegar made by the Arabians is said 
to be the best in the world. 


The valley of the Nile, in 1921, was planted 
with corn bred by the Wisconsin Experiment 
Station. 


Plums were picked from a tree on Decem- 
ber 1, 1921, at Mechanicsburg, O., by W. B. 
Hie ry es. They were evidently a second crop 
and were about five-eighths of an inch long. 


It may be true. Some one has said, “It 
takes a woman twenty years to make a man 
of her son, but it takes another woman just 
twenty minutes to make a fool of the same 
lad.” 


“That home-made game trap you printed 
in the January Farm Journal is certainly a 
candy. I made one and caught sixteen rats 
and fifty mice in two weeks.’ So says 
Waldemar Kissel of Indiana. 


“‘Be a stamp collector, or take up some 
hobby,” says Mazyck P. Ravenel, M.D.., 
Cuiversity of Missouri, in a talk to farmers. 
The M.D. is right, when he says that ‘‘hob- 
bies take one’s mind off business cares.”’ 


Phonograph records show that sheep really 
say “‘maa’’ and not “‘baa;’’ dogs bark “‘wow- 
wow” and not “bow-wow;” crows cry “haw’’ 
and not “caw,’’ while pigeons ‘‘hoo’’ and 
never “‘coo.’’ Class dismissed for the day. 

How’s this for a farm name? A farm in 
Texas is called “‘Moklatex Farm.” It is 
derived from abbreviations of Missouri, 
Oklahoma and Texas. The man who named 
it was born in Missouri, married a woman 
from Oklahoma and then they moved to 
Texas. 


A New Testament, one-quarter of an inch 
thick, five-eighths of an inch wide and three- 
quarters of an inch long, is owned by our 
good friend John W. Mason, of Enfield, Me. 
it contains all the books of the New Testa- 
ment, and can be read by the use of a magni- 
fying glass. 


One of Our Folks from Georgia, sends the 
following: ‘‘My wife’s grandmother died 
at the age of 86. She had 14 children, 113 
grandchildren, 323 great-grandchildren and 
14 great-great-grandchildren—a total of 464; 
She was married at 14.’ That is a record 
hard to beat. 


Not to be swallowed: Last summer in 
my cucumber patch, I saw a snake trying to 
swallow a cucumber. The snake tried in 
vain-to swallow it but the cucumber was too 
large. The snake would have it part way 
down, then the cucumber would slide out of 
its mouth. A. R., Massachusetts. 


Bird lovers, attention! I started to-build a 
bird-house about three o'clock one afternoon. 
It was dark when I finished it, and I could 
not put it up, so I placed it on the porch. 
The next morning when I went to put up my 
bird-house, I found a pair of birds had built 
a nest in it, These birds had been watching 
me the day before. G. T., Connecticut. 


Here are some interesting items from a 
diary kept in 1824 by Mrs. Isaac Miller, of 
Stockton, N. Y. It was sent in by M. §. 
Phillips of that state: 

March 25. My husband and Barnum went 
hunting today and brought home.a deer. We 
have had no meat but venison and,a few 
partridges since October last. A bear car- 
ried away our hog in November and the 
foxes caught all the chickens the hawks left. 

April 6. Sold three bushels of wheat toda 
for three shillings and ninepence per bushel, 
the first money we have had since January, 
when Isaac sold two fox skins, eleven mink 
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Are your pa oni ? Send us add incidents —_ 


pictures, so that all may enjoy them 
pK LL 


and two quarters of venison for six dollars. 
April 15. Heavy rain last night, that put 
the fires out and wet the punk. Had to go 
to Mr. Trow’s to borrow fire. 
August 20. Gathered goldenrod and sumac 
to color flannel for underwear. 


$11,000,000 was saved to the farmers of 
the West by the efforts of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, U. 8S. Department of 
Agriculture, in the destruction of prairie 
dogs and ground squirrels; 18,331,861 acres 
of federal, state, and private lands were 
given a first poison treatment, and follow-up 
work was done on 4,402,662 acres. One 
hundred thousand farmers and stockmen 
took part in the work; i 235 tons of poison 
grain were prepared and distributed under 
the bureau's supervision. 


atueneneesbidlpsmeneninans 


The Ghost Tree 








Yes, it is a mere skeleton. As to the age of 
this struggling pine, we can only guess; some- 
where up in the hundreds. Within a stone’s 
throw of the pounding Pacific, on the Mon- 
terey coast in California, stands this peculiar 
tree, which has come to be called the ‘“‘ghost 
tree” because of its peculiar formation and 
light gray trunk. It still holds out against 
the mighty storms which frequently blow in 
from the ocean during the stormy months of 


the year. Truly a wonderful example of the 
“struggle for existence’’ among nature’s 
works. W. D. Morgan, California. 


a 


What Bird Is This? 





The Secretary of The Liberty Bell Bird Club 
is also Editor of this page. During the year 
the secretary receives many hundreds of 
letters asking, ‘““What bisd is this?” At 
Christmas, a box was received containing the 
original of the pen sketch shown above, with 
the well-known phrase, ‘“‘What bird is this?” 
he body was made of a Brazil nut, the head 
and feet of almond shells, the legs of match- 
sticks and the feathers were from some 
unlucky chicken. All these articles were 
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fastened by means of red sealing-wax, while 
the eyes and mouth were drawn in ink. One 
of the editors here thought it was a nut- 
hound. It was certainly an odd-looking 
‘‘bird.’’” Make one and see the effect. 

C. PB; 


This is odd. It was sent in by Fred Smith 
of South Dakota. A lady drove eight miles 
to have a tooth extracted, which had been 
troubling her on account of its being loose. 
Having stated her trouble she sat down in 
the dental chair, and indicated to the dentist 
which was the tooth that needed extracting, 
only to find that it was not there. Evidently 
she had swallowed it during the night. 


During a hot July morning, while a friend 
and I were repairing a punctured automobile 
tire at a secluded spot near the foot of a 
mountain, we heard some one driving cattle 
down the mountain toward us, Closer and 
closer the cattle came, till at last we could 
distinctly hear the driver’s voice, the crack 
of his whip and the moo, moo of the cattle. 
Finally, howev er; the driver, whip in hand, 
emerged from the mountain bushes, without 
a single head of stock i in view, still cracking 
his whip and going through ‘all the move- 
ments of driving cattle, He would suddenly 
step to one side of the road, crack his whiy 
and say, *‘Get out of here, you lazy scoundrel, 
you.” Then darting back to the other side 
of the road he would again crack his whip 


and say, ‘‘Move on, move on.”’ 
“Crazy,” said my friend. ‘‘Looks like it,” 
said I. Then the fellow saw us, looked 


puzzled, rubbed his eyes and remarked: 
“Where are my cattle? An ulcered tooth has 
kept me from sleeping for four nights. Guess 
I must have gone to sleep.” His cattle were 
just behind the bushes on the edge of the 
mountain. '. Ci, Jr., Virginia. 


In January, 1921, out in the sheep-pen, a 
sheep had three lambs, and in’the wood-shed, 
the hound mother had two puppies. My 
farmer neighbor scratched his head and got a 
big idea. He juggled things about, and put- 
ting the burden where it could better be 
borne, gave the weakling lamb (‘‘it would 
die anyway’’) to the hound mother, who 
licked it as her very own. The lamb thrived 
on hound’s milk, waxing hale and husky, and 
if sheep neredity strove with hound precept, 
itlost out, for in August I saw a strange sight 
in the woods, the old hound in full ery on a 
rabbit's trail, her puppies close behind her, 
and following them, the lamb! It was rough 
traveling for the cloven-footed, through 
huckleberry brush, over mud puddles and 
fallen branches, but, by heck! that lamb went 
to it, not sullenly nor perfunctorily, but with 
joy and enthusiasm, by sight and sound, not 
scent. In the long run it did almost better 
than the pups, taking hurdles and water 
umps with the delight of a young thorough- 
tad that has been stabled too long. Now 
— then it would stop, look and listen, and 
“ec a-a-a. ” 
I’m sorry I can’t make my story better by 
saying I actually saw it catch a ny 
Maryland. Mrs. J. N.G. 





Educati on : 


I'm goin’ to school now and studyin’ hard to 
learn all I can and pa says books is all right 
but he wants me to learn something else. 
He says there’s lots of men just chock full of 
books that can’t make a livin’. Pa says, 
“Keep your eyes open, son, and watch what's 
goin’ on around you and think about it.” 
Pa says, “Keep watchin’ the chickens 

see how many eggs they’re layin’ and what 
kind of chickens they are and what kind of 
feed they’re gettin’ and all about ‘em and 
the same way with the pigs and sheep and 
cows and horses and everything else on the 
farm.” He says the best way to learn 8 
thing is to de it. And pa says I can 


a whole lot from books but I’ve got to have~ - 


some sense or it won't do me any 
Jimmy Jadu 
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How the coffee pot bright- 













































ie Ea uenert sal «Jor 

_ Home, Sweet Home 
has 

cc Wwrt sunshine is to the crops, Gold 
a Dust is to the home. Its harvest is 
. cleanliness — hygienic cleanliness. Milk 
My F churn or kitchen floor, separator or china- 
— ware, milk cans or coffee pot, things in 
ud the house or things in the dairy, there are 
ed a dozens of demands for Gold Dust every day. 
— Gold Dust eases the burdens of house- 
er, > work, creamery work, dairy work. It 
sh -4q works quickly, thoroughly, gently. No 
nt | 4 hard rubbing or scouring. No complicated 
not directions. Just hot water and a little of 
ter this magic cleanser. Dissolves the dirt. 
ow clinging milk grease abounds. Releases stubborn milk grease. Every 
Hi Cleans without scratching. utensil mirror-bright and sanitary. 

p , For easier, quicker, better cleaning, keep 





Gold Dust handy. You will recognize 
the one-and-only-genuine by the name 
Fairbank’s and the famous Twins on the 
package. The price is but a trifle. 


CHE ei FAIR BANK SomeAny) 






























And, of course, Gold Dust keeps all 
porcelain surfaces white as snow. 
No trouble at all. 










Cee) | Twins do your work 































































a WN View of lower New York, from the Municipal 
a \ Building, showing the famous Woolworth 
Building, the Singer Building and other 

\ sky-scrapers. 


JAX TIRES serve the user with 
satisfaction. They are built 
to meet conditions, to take roads 
as they come—the paved streets 
of the greatest city or the un- 
paved country highways. - 


As an example of how success- 
fully Ajax has been able to effect 
tire savings for the consumer, we 
cite the Ajax Paragon—a black- 
tread fabric tire of supreme qual- 
ity. The Ajax Paragon is made 
in two sizes: 


ae"2e". 5 « «. Paice $10.25 
30"x 3%". . . Price $10.95 


It has that fine Ajax appear- 
ance. It is effectively anti-skid. 
It wears like iron. It combines 
service with economy. 


Deal with the man who sells 
Ajax. Through him you can make 
profitable tire investments. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
New York City 
Factories, Trenton, N. J. 
Branches in Principal Cities 


The AJAX 
PARAGON 
































Ajax Ajax Ajax 
Cord Tire Truck Tire Road King 


The Ajax line is complete—a tire 
for every type of service. 















